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The Neuos in Revieuo 


Fifteenth Assembly Session 


The fifteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly, following hard on 
the heels of the fourth emergency spe- 
cial session which had closed in the 
early morning hours of the same day, 
opened shortly after three in the 
afternoon of September 20 and elect- 
ed Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, 
as its President and admitted fourteen 
new countries to membership of the 
United Nations (see page 5). 

Commenting in his acceptance 
speech on the new members, Mr. Bo- 
land said, “If, to match this accession 
of strength we can bring to our work 
a corresponding sense of community. 
as dwellers on this small and threat- 
ened planet, then indeed this Assem- 
bly may deserve a noble title—the 
Assembly of humanity.” 

In the vote for the Presidency, Mr. 
Boland received 46 votes, Jiri Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia, 25 and Thor Thors, 
of Iceland, 9. 

Described by the new President as 
unique in the history of the United 
Nations, the fifteenth regular session 
is marked by the record number of 
heads of state, heads of government 
and foreign ministers attending it, by 
the number of items proposed for its 
agenda—87—more than submitted to 
any previous session, and by the fact 
that, with 96 member states participat- 
ing and more expected to be admitted 
before its closure, it is the most signi- 
ficant political gathering of all time. 


New Members 


With the admission of 14 new mem- 
bers on September 20, United Na- 
tions membership rose from 82 to 96, 
almost double the original 1945 mem- 
bership of 51 nations. 

Among the new members, 13 are 
newly independent African states. 
There were four original Charter 
members from Africa—Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia and the Union of South 
Africa. Six other African states were 
admitted in subsequent years—Ghana, 
Guinea, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan 
and Tunisia—bringing the number of 
African member states to ten by the 
end of 1959. The admissions of Sep- 
tember 20 bring the total of African 
members to 23. 
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The 14 new states admitted to mem- 
bership by acclamation at the open- 
ing of the current Assembly session 
are: 

Republic of Cameroun, Togolese 
Republic, Malagasy Republic, Repub- 
lic of Somalia, Republic of the Con- 
go (Leopoldville), Republic of Da- 
homey, Republic of the Niger, Re- 
public of the Upper Volta, Republic 
of the Ivory Coast, Republic of Chad, 
Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), 
Gabon Republic, Central African Re- 
public and Republic of Cyprus. 


Emergency Session 


Action by the United Nations, all 
governments and the Congolese peo- 
ple to help preserve the integrity, in- 
dependence and economic welfare of 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville) and to safeguard international 
peace was called for by the fourth 
emergency special session of the As- 
sembly when in the early hours of 
September 20 it adopted a resolution 
sponsored by 17 nations of Africa 
and Asia by a vote of 70 to 0, with 
11 abstentions (see page 8). Dr. 
Victor Andrés Belainde, President of 
the Assembly for the emergency ses- 
sion, described the resolution as de- 
cisive for the destiny of the Congo 
and a contribution to one of the most 
important actions ever undertaken by 
the United Nations. 

The emergency special session was 
called by the Security Council on the 
proposal of the United States after 
the failure early in the morning of 
September 17 of the Security Council 
to adopt a resolution on continued 
United Nations action in the Repub- 
lic of the Congo (see page 48). Less 
than 18 hours later, the Assembly was 
in emergency session, and after six 
meetings it adopted a six-point resolu- 
tion (see page 15). 

Among other things, the Assembly 
requested Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to continue to take 
vigorous action in accordance with 
earlier resolutions on the Congo and 
to assist the Central Government of 
the Congo in the restoration and main- 
tenance of law and order throughout 
the territory of the Republic. 

The Assembly also appealed to all 


member governments for urgent vol- 
untary contributions to a United Na- 
tions Fund for the Congo to be used 
under United Nations control and in 
consultation with the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo. Commenting on 
this provision, Mr. Hammarskjold ex- 
pressed hope for generous contribu- 
tions to meet the desperate needs of 
the Congo. “It must give the Congo 
and its people special satisfaction that, 
whatever differences of opinion have 
been reflected in the debate, there has 
been full agreement on the substance 
of this specific proposal,” he observed. 


During the emergency session, the 
USSR submitted a number of amend- 
ments to the Afro-Asian draft resolu- 
tion and also submitted a draft resolu- 
tion of its own which, among other 
points, would have noted that “the 
failure of the Secretary-General and 
of the United Nations Command to 
fulfill a number of major provisions” 
of earlier Security Council resolutions 
on the Congo had led to the aggrava- 
tion of the political situation in the 
Congo. Neither the Soviet amend- 
ments nor the Soviet draft resolution 
were pressed to a vote. 


Indus Water Treaty 


A treaty governing the use of the 
waters of the Indus system of rivers 
was signed in Karachi on September 
19 by Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Min- 
ister of India, by Field Marshal Mo- 
hammad Ayub Khan, President of 
Pakistan, and by W. A. B. Iliff, Vice- 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
Preparations for the treaty, which ends 
a thirteen-year dispute between India 
and Pakistan over the use of the six- 
river system, have been carried out 
during the last eight years with the 
good offices of the Bank. 


At the time the treaty was signed, 
an international financial agreement 
was executed in Karachi by represen- 
tatives of Australia, Canada, Federal 
Republic of Germany, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States and the World Bank. 

The agreement establishes an Indus 


Basin Development Fund of almost 
$900 million to finance the construc- 














tion of irrigation and other works in 
Pakistan growing out of the treaty 
settlement. The fund will be financed 
with the equivalent of about $640 
million to be provided by the par- 
ticipating governments, with a con- 
tribution of approximately $174 mil- 
lion payable by India under the water 
treaty and with $80 million out of the 
proceeds of a World Bank loan to 
Pakistan. 

The Indus, with its five main trib- 
utary rivers, comprises one of the 
great river systems of the world. All 
six rivers rise in the high Himalayas 
and descend to the sloping plains of 
West Pakistan and northwestern India. 
Rainfall is scanty in the plains area. 
Without the rivers and the irrigation 
systems the plains of the Indus basin 
would be a desert. With the system of 
irrigation developed during the last 
100 years, the rivers support a popula- 
tion of about 40 million in Pakistan 
and about 10 million in India—ap- 
proximately one tenth of the com- 
bined population of the two countries. 

Up to now the system has been 
developed entirely from river flow 
and without reservoir storage, so that 
water supplies are precarious to the 
extent that they are subject not only 
to seasonal variations but also to the 
year-by-year variations in the flow of 
the rivers. The project’s complex of 
dams, dikes, canals, power stations 
and other works will provide optimum 
use of the waters whose annual flow 
is twice that of the Nile and three 
times that of the Tigris and Euphrates 
combined. 


Aid to Cripples 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold sent 
a message to the eighth world con- 
gress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples in New York 
on August 28. Mr. Hammarskjold 
said: “The work of such organizations 
as the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples is in many ways 
helping to promote the aims and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. In your 
desire to help the disabled, you speak 
with a common language and a com- 
mon purpose . . . The United Nations 
has been happy to share in this work 
in many countries by means of surveys 
and advisory missions, demonstration 
and training projects, conferences and 
seminars as well as fellowships and 
scholarships. Major projects have been 
established in countries as far apart as 
India and Venezuela, Korea and the 
United Arab Republic and Guatemala 
and Yugoslavia. Feelings of achieve- 
ment and of gratitude engendered by 
such cooperation transcend national 
frontiers and are steps, small but sig- 
nificant steps, toward creating the 
understanding and good will on which 
world peace can be built.” 
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United Nations Associations 


In another message, addressed to the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, meeting in Warsaw on 
September 5, Mr. Hammarskjold ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the Asso- 
ciation’s continuing work “in promot- 
ing a wider understanding of the role 
of the United Nations in today’s 
world.” 

As significant developments in the 
service of the United Nations to the 
world community in the last twelve 
months, Mr. Hammarskjold mentioned 
the technical assistance program in 
Laos, the military and technical as- 
sistance to the Republic of the Congo, 
the increase in United Nations mem- 
bership (see page 5) and the meet- 
ing of representatives of ministerial 
rank during the summer session of the 
Economic and Social Council. Declar- 
ing that with these developments it 
becomes increasingly important for 
people everywhere, in states old and 
new, to develop a deeper understand- 
ing of the role and functions of the 
United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said: “I have followed with particular 
interest your work in this field, includ- 
ing regional and national seminars 
for teachers, the organization of sum- 
mer schools and other educational 
programs and the publication of a 
wide range of useful study materials 
both by your Federation and by your 
member associations. These achieve- 
ments represent an invaluable contri- 
bution toward broadening and deepen- 
ing public understanding of the aims 
and work of the United Nations.” 


Personal Representative 


On the return to United Nations Head- 
quarters of Under-Secretary Ralph 


Bunche, Ambassador Rajeshwar Da- 
yal, of India, took over the duties 
previously carried out by Dr. Bunche 
as Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s Personal Representative in the 
Republic of the Congo. Ambassador 
Dayal, who has been in his post since 





September 4, was briefed prior to his 
departure by Dr. Bunche (above). 
By the opening of the fifteenth regular 
session of the General Assembly, the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, 








including staff officers, troop contin- 
gents, administrative units and air 
assistance personnel, totaled approxi- 
mately 18,000. Ambassador Dayal’s 
first report will appear in full in the 
November issue of UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW. 


Populations Increasing 


The total world population is approx- 
imately 2,900 million persons. This is 
the estimate of the United Nations 
Secretariat in its Demographic Year- 
book 1959 which reports on some 270 
separate geographic areas of the 
world, including every sovereign state 
and non-self-governing territory. The 
Demographic Yearbook, an annual 
publication giving statistical informa- 
tion on population trends and shifts 
in all parts of the world, contains sta- 
tistics on area, population, births, 
deaths, marriages, divorces and migra- 
tion. The Yearbook is prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions as part of its program of inter- 
national collection and dissemination 
of official statistics. 

The rate of population increase dur- 
ing 1958 was 1.7 per cent or 48 mil- 
lion persons, about the same as during 
the last seven years. Some 100 mil- 
lion babies are born in the world each 
year. Total deaths amount to around 
51 million. 

Africa has the highest estimated 
birth rate—45 per 1,000 population. 
Asia has an overall rate of 39 per 
1,000. The region with the fastest rate 


of population increase is Middle 
America, where the relatively high 
birth rate—42 per 1,000—is com- 


bined with death rates which have 
been substantially lowered in recent 
years. The lowest continental birth 
rate is found in Europe—19 per 1,000 
—and within Europe the lowest re- 
gional rate—18 per 1,000—appears 
in the northern and western region. 

This area also has a very low infant 
mortality rate. Sweden, the Nether- 
lands and Iceland now have rates of 
fewer than 20 per 1,000 live births. 
In some areas—Northern Rhodesia, 
India, Indonesia, Burma, Brazil, Gua- 
temala and several islands in the West 
Indies—the rate is high. But of the 150 
areas throughout the world for which 
statistics of infant deaths are reported, 
50 per cent show that rates for the 
last available year were lower than 
those of previous years. 

The Yearbook lists mainland China, 
with an estimated 669 million inhab- 
itants, as the country with the largest 
population. India follows with 403 
million, the USSR with 209 million 
and the United States with 178 mil- 
lion. The four countries together total 
about 1,460 million and account for 
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more than half of the world total. 

In the section of the Yearbook re- 
porting on travel and migration, the 
statistics show that total arrivals of 
travelers increased in nearly all coun- 
tries for which they were reported 
during the five-year period 1953/58. 
The Yearbook presents an analysis of 
total departures and arrivals accord- 
ing to long-term and short-term mi- 
grants, visitors and residents making 
short sojourns abroad. 

In a number of countries, partic- 
ularly in western Europe, it is re- 
ported that the collection of travel 
statistics is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult in view of the great simplifica- 
tion, even elimination, of the formali- 
ties required for crossing frontiers. 


Production Increases 


Another publication of the Statistical 
Office, Patterns in Industrial Growth 
1938/58, the first in a new series 
which will be issued periodically, re- 
veals that the level of world produc- 
tion of manufactures and mining prod- 
ucts is now more than twice the level 
for 1938. Since-then, the total of in- 
dustrial production of the underde- 
veloped countries has expanded two 
and a half times, that of the industrial 
countries has just slightly more than 
doubled, a difference ascribed to a 
much higher rate of growth in the 
mining output of the less industrial- 
ized countries than in the industrial- 
ized ones. Although the USSR, the rest 
of eastern Europe and mainland China 
are not covered in the data given for 
the countries grouped according to the 
degrees of industrialization or regions 
of the world, the publication does con- 
tain information on the individual 
countries concerned, except for main- 
land China. 


The pace of growth in manufactur- 
ing output between 1938 and 1958 
was about the same, an average of 
slightly more than four per cent per 
year, for countries of various stages 
of industrial development. The least 
developed countries experienced the 
sharpest growth in manufacturing out- 
put—more than seven per cent per 
year—between 1953 and 1958 under 
the impetus of mounting and realistic 
efforts to industrialize. In the highly 
industrialized parts of the world the 
highest rate of expansion in manufac- 
turing output occurred between 1938 
and 1948 in northern America and 
between 1948 and 1953 in Europe— 
each about eight per cent per year. 


As a consequence of the Second 
World War, northern North America 
(the United States and Canada) re- 
placed Europe as the pre-eminent in- 
dustrial region of the world, account- 
ing for 47 per cent of the world’s in- 
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dustrial goods in 1958, when Europe 
produced 38 per cent. In 1938, the 
figures were almost exactly reversed, 
Europe having 46 per cent of the 
total, and northern North America 
39 per cent. 


Between 1938 and 1958, crude pe- 
troleum replaced coal as the most im- 
portant mining industry. The extrac- 
tion of petroleum, which accounted 
for slightly more than 30 per cent of 
the world volume of mining activity 
in 1938, claimed somewhat over 50 
per cent in 1958. The weight of coal 
in world mining output during that 
time dropped from 40 per cent to 23 
per cent. The extraction of petroleum 
became the preponderant mining ac- 
tivity in all regions of the world ex- 
cept Europe. In 1958 it accounted for 
as much as three-fourths of the Latin 
American mining output and much 
more than half of the mining output 
of Africa and the Middle East and 
North America. Coal extraction re- 
mained the most important mining 
industry in Europe, accounting for 65 
per cent of the volume of mining ac- 
tivity in 1958. 

The changes between 1938 and 1958 
in the weight in manufacturing out- 
put of the various manufacturing in- 
dustries reflected the much greater 
growth in the output of heavy manu- 
factures (paper, chemical, non-metal- 
lic and metallic products) than in 
the volume of activity of light manu- 
factures (food, textiles, clothing, wood 
products and printing and publishing). 


Incomes Rise 


In 1958, national income and expendi- 
ture on gross national product con- 
tinued to rise in most countries of the 
world, states another Secretariat pub- 
lication, United Nations Yearbook of 
National Accounts Statistics, which 
contains estimates for 88 countries 
and territories. 

The information on private con- 
sumption expenditure for most recent 
periods shows that the ratio of con- 
sumers’ private expenditure to gross 
national product at market prices 
ranged from 58 per cent to 67 per 
cent in the more developed countries 
and from 75 per cent to 84 per cent 
in the less developed areas. With very 
few exceptions, private consumption 
expenditure rose from 1957 to 1958. 
However, for most countries the per- 
centage of the gross national product 
spent on private consumption has de- 
creased since 1950. 

Gross capital formation increased 
in the majority of countries between 
1957 and 1958. However, a decline of 
six per cent was recorded in the 
United States. When adjusted for the 
rise in prices, this was a drop of seven 


per cent from 1957 to 1958. Smaller 
declines in gross capital formation in 
real terms were recorded in a number 
of other countries, the publication re- 
ports. 


Employment Up 


The world employment situation is 
described in a survey by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization as “general- 
ly buoyant,” at record levels in most 
countries, though the improvement in 
employment has not been sufficient to 
keep pace, in all cases, with the ex- 
pansion of the labor force. Thus an 
increase of unemployment has resulted 
in some countries. Workers’ real earn- 
ings increased during the past year not 
only because of higher hourly earnings 
but also because of the modest rate at 
which consumer prices have generally 
increased, the survey notes. Among 
the economically developed countries, 
less than 2 per cent of the workers 
were out of work in June 1960 in 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway and the United 
Kingdom. In Canada, 5 per cent were 
unemployed, and the United States re- 
ported 6.1 per cent. Of the less de- 
veloped countries, most have a much 
greater labor supply than can be cur- 
rently fully employed, ILo’s survey in- 
dicates. 


Aid to Korea 


The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, established by the 
General Assembly on December 1, 
1950, “to assist the Korean people 

. to repair the devastation caused 
by aggression,” went out of existence 
on August 31, 1960, after completing 
a $150 million program of economic 
and social aid to the Republic of 
Korea financed mainly by voluntary 
contributions from 40 governments. 
Among the projects UNKRa planned 
and carried out with the Government 
of the Republic were rehabilitation 
and development of Korean industries, 
agriculture, irrigation, forestry, fisher- 
ies, mining, education, housing, medi- 
cal facilities and welfare services. 

Unkra-aided projects have been in- 
tegrated into the Korean economy. 
Cement and flat-glass plants have 
exceeded production targets and are 
being expanded with their own funds. 
Millions of yards of textiles per year 
are being turned out by mills equipped 
through UNKRA. 

In one of UNKRA’s major fields, a 
$10 million education program made 
possible the construction and repair 
of more than 4,700 classrooms, the 
restoration of school libraries, the 
equipping of modern vocational train- 
ing centres and the provision of text- 
books and teaching aids. 





Danger to Horses 


An emergency allocation of $107,000 
has been made by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations to combat the African horse 
sickness which is killing tens of thou- 
sands of work animals in the Near 
East and India. The use of contingen- 
cy funds was authorized by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board to 
enable the organization to help coun- 
tries which wish to produce vaccines 
against the disease, as Iran is doing. 

Dr. N. R. Reid, Fao veterinarian, 
said it was apparent that deaths of 
horses, mules and donkeys would total 
some three times the 44,500 officially 
recorded, that direct losses could be 
assessed at $5 million and that in- 
direct losses to agriculture were in- 
calculable. 

“When a peasant farmer loses his 
one horse or mule he has lost his 
entire means of cultivation. One shot 
of vaccine would save his animal. It 
costs $1.25,” Dr. Reid said. 

The disease is generally spread from 
horse to horse or mule to mule by 
biting insects. Some control measures 
have been taken, using a vaccine de- 
veloped in the veterinary laboratories 
at Oenderstepoort, Union of South 
Africa, which has also provided an ex- 
pert on the disease who carried out 
a training course on vaccine produc- 
tion in Teheran in June. Small supplies 
of vaccine made available to coun- 
tries desperately needing them have 
been used up. 

“There is no guarantee that action 
so far envisaged will stem the tide,” 
Dr. Reid said. “We can only hope to 
fight a rearguard action until the 
laboratories are in full production and 
until winter frosts kill off the trans- 
mitting insects and give us a breathing 
space.” 


Atomic Radiation Committee 


The main task of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, which opened its 
eighth session in Geneva on September 
19, is to discuss plans for its next 
comprehensive report to the General- 
Assembly, scheduled for 1962. The 
Committee’s first comprehensive report 
was issued in 1958. Last year the 
Committee submitted a progress re- 
port, as it will this year. Also, the 
Committee will hold technical dis- 
cussions on such subjects as the ef- 
fects of radiation on future genera- 
tions and questions associated with 
the radioactive isotope carbon-14, a 
radioisotope which is present natural- 
ly, which may also be formed in the 
atmosphere after nuclear tests, and 
which still retains half its radioac- 
tivity after 5,600 years. The Com- 
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mittee will continue consideration of 
arrangements for stimulating the flow 
of information related to the effects 
of radiation. Members are Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Sweden, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and United 
States. Manuel Martinez Baez, of 
Mexico, is Chairman, and Ferdinand 
Hercik, of Czechoslovakia, Vice-Chair- 
man. 


Bank Loans 


A loan equivalent to $27.5 million to 
Israel to help build and equip a shel- 
tered deep-water port on the Medi- 
terranean Sea at Ashdod has been 
made by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
site, some 18 miles south of Tel Aviv, 
will be linked by road and rail to the 
productive areas now served by Tel 
Aviv and Jaffa. By 1965, the new port 
will be able to handle 900,000 tons of 
general cargo a year, enabling Israel 
to close down lighterage ports at Tel 
Aviv and Jaffa, relieve congestion at 
Haifa and provide the facilities needed 
to handle efficiently Israel’s rapidly 
growing foreign trade. Ashdod will be 
an offshore port comprising a basin 
protected by breakwaters with finger 
piers projecting into the sheltered 
water area. 


Children’s Fund 


Three of the newly independent na- 
tions in Africa—the Republic of 
Dahomey, the Republic of the Niger 
and the Republic of the Upper Volta 
—have become contributing Govern- 
ments to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, bringing to 93 the num- 
ber of governments contributing to 
UNICEF in 1959 or to date in 1960. 
Contributions by governments to 
UNICEF in 1959 totaled $20.5 million, 
and all income, including Hallowe’en 
collections and greeting card sales, 
amounted to $23.8 million. 

Canada has contributed 475,000 
tons of powdered milk to UNICEF and 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency programs in Palestine and 
Near East countries. 


Refugees to Canada 


A total of 809 persons, 252 of them 
single men, will benefit from the new 
Canadian scheme to admit refugees, 
currently from camps in Italy. Al- 
though all of these refugees had met 
regular health and other criteria, they 


previously could not migrate to 
Canada for lack of sponsors. About 
half of the refugees selected under this 
program, in which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is in effect the sponsor, have 


already arrived in Canada and are 
employed. The others were scheduled 
to land before October 1. 

Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, noted that the results of the 
Canadian selection show that in Italy 
there are still significant numbers of 
refugees who can qualify for normal 
emigration. “Liberalizing criteria to 
enable handicapped refugees to emi- 
grate is one side of the coin,” he 
said, “but measures to accelerate the 
settlement of the fit and able-bodied 
are also necessary.” 


World Refugee Year 


Contributions recently received in- 
clude £69,642 ($195,484) from the 
Irish Red Cross and $112,000 from 
Sheik Sir Abdulia Al Salim Al Sab- 
bah, ruler of Kuwait, for refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia. 


Educating Adults 


Because of the rapidity of technologi- 
cal changes and the consequent weak- 
ening of traditional cultures, people 
are “likely to become bewildered, re- 
sentful and hostile” when confronted 
with changes they do not understand. 
Adult education, including vocational 
and professional education, can help 
people understand these changes and 
can also help close the gap between 
the expert and the layman. These are 
conclusions of the Second World Con- 
ference on Adult Education, sponsored 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which ended a ten-day session in 
Montreal on August 31. The Confer- 
ence called on governments to make 
adult education an integral part of 
national systems of education and of 
economic development programs, 
especially in developing countries. 

In a formal declaration, the Con- 
ference pointed out that the rapidly 
developing countries in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have their own 
special problems. “For them,” it said, 
“adult education, including education 
for literacy, is an immediate need, a 
need so overpowering that here and 
now we must help adult men and 
women to acquire the knowledge and 
skills that they need for the. new pat- 
terns of community living into which 
they are moving.” 

In the developed countries, the 
declaration said, there is a danger that 
the education of adults may get out of 
balance by too much emphasis on vo- 
cational needs and technical skills. 
“Man is a many-sided being with 
many needs,” it added. “They must 
not be met piecemeal, and in adult 
education programs they must all be 
reflected.” 
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The opening meeting of the Assembly observes 





the traditional minute of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation. 


“The Assembly of Humanity’ 


am FIFTEENTH regular session of the General As- 

sembly “may well rank in history as the greatest 
diplomatic gathering the world has ever seen,” Fred- 
erick H. Boland, of Ireland, said after his election as 
President of the session. When Dr. Victor Andrés 
Belainde, of Peru, the temporary President, declared 
the session open shortly after 3:30 p.m. on September 
20, the delegations included an unprecedented number 
of chiefs of state, prime ministers and ministers of 
other cabinet rank, and more were expected. 

Before the day was out the Assembly had added 
fourteen new states to membership of the United Na- 
tions, many of them represented by heads of state or 
prime ministers. 

The admission of new members was but one of 87 
agenda items, comprising the heaviest agenda any 
Assembly session has faced. Reflecting current inter- 
national problems, the agenda includes such thorny 
political issues as disarmament, the situation in the 
Congo, Algeria, apartheid, the questions of Hungary 
and Tibet, and the representation of China, besides 
many important questions relating to the work of the 
United Nations in the economic, social and legal fields. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Boland pointed out 
that “the Assembly of the United Nations is a forum 
of free debate, and we must not be surprised if the 
fundamental differences of policy and outlook which 
divide the world find sharp and even vehement expres- 
sion here in our discussions.” But the peoples of the 
world, he said, were entitled to expect that, above the 
clamor of differences, there would also be heard in 
the Assembly’s debates the voice of reason and justice. 

Millions of men and women in the world, declared 
Mr. Boland, would anxiously seek in the Assembly’s 
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proceedings an answer to the awe-inspiring question 
whether at long last, through the collective efforts of 
the United Nations, mankind is gaining control of its 
own destiny or whether, once again, blind force is to 
decide the fate of the world. 

While the members should express clearly and with- 
out malice their divergencies of outlook, he added, 
“what we do need to remember, however, and to hold 
constantly in mind is something far more important 
than any of our divergences—the common aspirations, 
needs and interests of all the peoples of the world.” 

“The new member states, which we shall shortly 
have the pleasure of welcoming, will bring the Assem- 
bly nearer in practice to what it ideally is—an Assem- 
bly fully representative of the whole human race,” Mr. 
Boland said. “If, to match this accession of strength, 
we can bring to our work a corresponding sense of 
community as dwellers on this small and threatened 
planet, then indeed this Assembly may deserve a noble 
titlke—the Assembly of humanity.” 

Mr. Boland, who has been Ireland’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations since 1956, was 
elected President by 46 votes to 25 for Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, and 9 for Thor Thors, of Iceland. 
Thanking the Assembly for the honor the election did 
him and his country, Mr. Boland said that nobody 
regretted more than he did that his election should not 
have had the support of all sections in the Assembly. 
Much as he regretted the fact, he recognized the rea- 
sons for it. 

“I should only like to say that I assume the duties 
of this office with a deep sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility which extends in equal measure to every 
delegation in the Assembly,” Mr. Boland declared. “It 
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will be my constant and sincere endeavor while in this 
chair so to discharge the duties incumbent on me as to 
merit and receive the trust and confidence of the 
Assembly as a whole.” 

Before Mr. Boland’s election, the delegates, having 
been called to order, observed a minute of silent prayer 
or meditation and then heard an address by Dr. 
Belainde, who had presided over the fourteenth session 
and the so-recently concluded fourth emergency special 
session (see page 8). 

Dr. Belainde, reviewing world troubles in the past 
year culminating in the collapse of the summit meet- 
ing, said that “the first effect of this lamentable col- 
lapse was the return to that same international tension 
reminiscent of the worst periods, with the exacerbation 


ee. 


not only of states but also of people. “It is not only a 
matter of mankind’s survival but that life be worthy of 
the human person—from the material point of view, 
from that of health and nutrition, and also from the 
spiritual standpoint of culture and freedom,” he said. 

The item on the agenda, “Admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations,” was the first order of 
business for the new President. 

By acclamation, 14 candidate countries were de- 
clared admitted to membership of the United Nations: 
Republic of Cameroun, Togolese Republic, Malagasy 
Republic, Republic of Somalia, Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville), Republic of Dahomey, Republic of the 
Niger, Republic of the Upper Volta, Republic of the 
Ivory Coast, Republic of Chad, Republic of the Congo 


Fourteen newly independent countries—13 of them in Africa—were admitted to United Nations membership at 

the Assembly’s first meeting. Here, representatives of some of Africa’s new states exchange views. They are (left to 

right): Albert Balima, Republic of the Upper Volta; Desiré Vieyra, Ignacio Pinto, and Francois Aplogan, all of 
the Republic of Dahomey; and Hagi Farah Ali Omar and Omar Mohallim, of Somalia. 


of the ideological struggle and verbal aggressiveness.” 
The world aspiration now is for peace, he said, and the 
Assembly must concentrate all its efforts on nuclear 
disarmament, 

“Those of you who were part of the Disarmanent 
Commission know that nuclear disarmament is not held 
up today by technical difficulties, and any few that 
exist can easily be overcome,” Dr. Belatnde said. “The 
obstacles to disarmament today are purely political.” 
He recommended that “the great powers accept arbitra- 
tion from the Assembly; otherwise, these disagreements 
become insoluble, and the same situation would be 
repeated as has existed in the last ten years.” 

Dr. Belatinde urged the delegates to think at times 


(Brazzaville), Gabon Republic, Central African Re- 
public and Republic of Cyprus. 

Action on the application of a fifteenth country, the 
Federation of Mali, was defetted pending clarification 
of the position regarding Senegal and the Sudan which 
together had formed the Mali Federation. 

After each new member was admitted, its represen- 
tatives were escorted to their proper seats in the As- 
sembly Hall. However, in the case of the Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), Mr. Boland noted that the 
Assembly was “faced with a difficulty as regards im- 
plementation of the resolution just adopted.” He sug- 
gested referring the question to the Credentials Com- 
mittee, and without objection that course was followed. 
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Statements welcoming the new member states were 
made by 33 delegations at that meeting and at a night 
meeting, led by the Foreign Minister of France, 
Maurice Couve de Murville, who noted that 11 of the 
new members had long been linked with France and had 
become fully independent in full agreement and friend- 
ship with her. Resolutions for their admission to the 
United Nations had been jointly sponsored by France 
and Tunisia. 

At the morning plenary meeting of September 21, 
representatives of the newly admitted members spoke 
in response to the welcome accorded them. 

Afterwards the Assembly’s Main Committees elected 
their Chairmen, and then the Assembly elected its Vice- 
Presidents. 

The Committee Chairmen are: First, Sir Claude 
Corea, of Ceylon; Special Political, Carlet R. Auguste, 
of Haiti; Second, Janez Stanovnik, of Yugoslavia; 
Third, Eduard Mezincescu, of Romania; Fourth, Adnan 
Pachachi, of Iraq; Fifth, Mario Majoli, of Italy; Sixth, 
Gonzalo Ortiz Martin, of Costa Rica. 

The following member countries were elected Vice- 
Presidents: Bulgaria, Canada, China, France, Japan, 
Libya, Pakistan, Panama, Sudan, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States and Venezuela. 

The Assembly’s general debate, which opened with 
the morning plenary meeting of September 22, will be 
reported in subsequent issues of UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW. 


Ghana casts ballot in election of the Assembly President. 
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The New President 
of the General Assembly 


| aes agg HENRY BOLAND, who on September 20, 
1960, was elected President of the fifteenth regular 
session of the General Assembly, has served as Ireland’s 
permanent representative to the United Nations since 
October 1956. 

He has been Vice-Chairman of Ireland’s delegation | 
to the last four sessions of 
the General Assembly and 
has represented his country 
in the Assembly’s First (Po- 
litical and Security) Com- 
mittee. At the 1958 session 
he was elected Chairman of 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. 

Since 1929, he has been 
in his country’s foreign 
service and has represented Frederick H. Boland, 
Ireland at many interna- of Ireland 
tional conferences, including meetings of the former 
League of Nations Council and Assembly. 


Mr. Boland was born in Dublin on January 11, 
1904. He was educated at Clongowes Wood College, 
Trinity College, and King’s Inns, Dublin, where he 
received his B.A. and LL.B. degrees. He did post- 
graduate work at Harvard, Chicago and North Carolina 
Universities, 1926-28, as a Rockefeller Research 
Fellow. 

Mr. Boland was given an Honorary LL.D. degree by 
the University of Dublin. He is a Knight Commander 
of the Order of Saint Gregory and holds a Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Northern Star (Sweden). The latter 
honor was bestowed on him for his work in European 
postwar relief. 


Mr. Boland joined his Government’s Department of 
External Affairs in 1929 as Third Secretary. In 1932 
he was appointed First Secretary of the Paris legation. 
Two years later he returned to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs as Head of the League of Nations Section. 
In 1936 he served as Head of the Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, Department of Industry and Commerce. In 1938 
he returned to the Department of External Affairs as 
Assistant Secretary and in 1946 he became Secretary 
of the Department. 


He served as his country’s Ambassador in London 
from 1950 to 1956. 


Among the conferences Mr. Boland has attended 
as a member of the Irish delegation were: Conference 
on the Operation of Dominion Legislation, 1929; Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference at Ottawa, 1932; 
Commonwealth Conference on Nationality, London, 
1947; Committee on European Economic Cooperation, 
Paris, 1947; and Diplomatic Conference on the Council 
of Europe, London, 1949. 





Assem bl: y’s Emergency Special Session 


Afro-Asian Resolution on the Congo 


Adopted with No Opposing Vote 


6 Proc fourth emergency special session of the General 

Assembly, convened at the call of the Security 
Council, opened with a night meeting on September 17. 
Eighteen hours previously the Security Council, hav- 
ing failed to adopt any resolution of its own on the 
Congo, had decided, on a motion of the United States, 
to call an emergency session of the Assembly under 
the procedure laid down by the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution of 1950. 

In opening the einergency special session, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of Peru, stressed the 
grave responsibility that now fell to the members of the 
Assembly. At issue, he said, was the political and 
economic stability of a republic on the threshold of 
freedom and prosperity, and this involved the safety 
of Africa and the prestige of the United Nations. 

Before taking up the main item on its agenda, the 
Assembly devoted some time to the question of the 
admission of new members, 14 of which were African 
states. James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, pro- 
posed that the membership applications should be 
given immediate consideration. Although the United 
States proposal was adopted, consideration of the 
membership applications was deferred and the item 
was eventually taken up by the regular session of the 
Assembly on September 20. (See page 5.) 

The debate on the question of the Congo was opened 
by Mr. Wadsworth. 

Up to the previous evening, he said, it was believed 
and hoped that the Council would adopt a “useful and 
moderate” resolution, sponsored by Ceylon and Tu- 
nisia, that sought to achieve a reasonable goal that 
none could oppose and still maintain any appearance 
of support for the United Nations in the Congo. But 
an unfavorable vote by the Soviet Union dashed these 
hopes. 

This, he pointed out, was the fourth time in its his- 
tory that the Security Council, “frustrated by the use 
of the veto,” had called the General Assembly into 
emergency session under the procedure known as 
“Uniting for Peace.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, recalling that since July 13 the 
Security Council had dealt with the crisis in the Congo, 
traced what the Secretary-General had been able to do 
under the Council’s mandate and added: “Never in the 
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Assembly Appeals to Members 
to Support Fund for the Congo; Calls upon 
All States Not to Give Military Aid 


Except on Request of the United Nations 


history of international organization has such a great 
operation been mounted so quickly. The selfless dedi- 
cation of the Secretary-General and his entire staff in 
carrying out this operation, and the ready response and 
great self-sacrifice—not to say physical bravery—of the 
men and women serving the United Nations, all the 
way from Ireland to Ethiopia, are beyond all praise.” 


Basic Premise 


One of the premises on which Security Council action 
was based, he said, was that no permanent member of 
the Security Council should contribute troops to the 
United Nations Force. This in turn was based on a 
more fundamental premise: that if the Congo was to 
have any future at all, it must not become a battle- 
ground in a conflict between the great powers. 

But, in direct violation of the Security Council’s pro- 
ceedings, the Soviet Union despatched to the Congo 
“hundreds of so-called technicians—whose character 
may be judged by the fact that only a few days ago 
the Congolese authorities ordered these men to leave 
the Congo. Meanwhile, nearly. two dozen Soviet trans- 
port aircraft and one hundred Soviet trucks appeared 
in the Congo, not to participate in the United Nations 
program, not to put themselves under the United Na- 
tions authorities there, but to promote strife and blood- 
shed between Congolese tribes and factions.” 

“All the while,” he added, “the Soviet propaganda 
machine beamed inflammatory broadcasts to Africa in- 
citing civil strife and slandering the United Nations, its 
Secretary-General and his representatives. Soviet propa- 
ganda pamphlets bearing the same message were dis- 
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tributed in the Congo itself, with Comrade Khrushchev’s 
picture on the front page.” 

The United Nations operation in the Congo had so 
far withstood that assault, but the consequences which 
flowed from Soviet action made it necessary to act 
without delay “if we are to prevent attempts to sub- 
vert the Congo and thwart the United Nations.” 


United States Proposals 


Summarizing what the United States felt the General 
Assembly should do in the situation, Mr. Wadsworth 
listed four points: 

(1) The Assembly should uphold the principle that 
the United Nations in this critical period must be the 
source of outside assistance to the Republic of the 
Congo, thus strengthening the mandate already given. 

(2) It should urge member states to make volun- 
tary financial contributions to a United Nations Fund 
for the Congo, to be used under United Nations con- 
trol. 

(3) Place the full weight of the United Nations 
behind an appeal to all Congolese to avoid further 
recourse to violence. 

(4) Unilateral actions from whatever source must 
not be permitted to obstruct United Nations efforts in 
the Congo. 

This last point Mr, Wadsworth described as vital, 
adding that it would be particularly dangerous if any 
power were again to send personnel or equipment into 
the Congo, which would frustrate the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

“In this year of destiny for Africa,” he concluded, 
“may this Assembly make the right decision.” 


Soviet Statement 


Valerian Zorin of the USSR declared that it was the 
fault of the United States and its allies that the Council 
had failed to arrive at any decision as to the further 
course of United Nations action in the Congo. He criti- 
cized the United States for calling the emergency session 
when an item dealing with the Congo was already on 
the agenda of the fifteenth session which was about to 
open, attended by the heads of many states and at 
which representatives of the new African states would 
be present to participate in the debate. He alleged that 
an attempt was being made by the United States, “in 
an artificial atmosphere of haste and confusion, to 
achieve formal approval of its subversive action in the 
Congo.” 

Mr. Zorin accused the United States and its partners 
in its military blocs of “sabotaging” consideration of 
the situation in the Security Council. 

In his last statement Mr. Wadsworth had said that 
the United Nations Force had achieved success in 
restoring order in the Congo. “It is a fine success 
indeed,” said Mr. Zorin, “if it is impossible to find the 
lawful Prime Minister, if it is impossible to penetrate 
the Parliament building, if it is impossible to find any 
order in the very functioning of the government ma- 
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chinery as a result of the violent activities of the rebels 
who are opposing the lawful Government of the Congo, 
and who are practically and actually in charge of the 
capital of the country. This is a fine order that has 
been achieved by the United Nations, including efforts 
made by the Secretary-General and the United Nations 
Command.” 

He accused the United States of “subversive activi- 
ties” and conspiracy against the young African state 
which would have led to the disintegration of the 
Government which they hated so much because “the | 
Government of Lumumba was bold enough to take a 
course leading to the independence of his country and 
liberating itself, not only from the yoke of Belgium, 
but also of all others, including the American colon- 
izers.” 


Katanga Uranium 


Mr. Zorin contended that the reason was that the 
uranium in the Congo, particularly in Katanga, was an 
asset for the countries of NATO which they did not want 
to give up. The United States could not conceal the 
fact that, in trying to get rid of Lumumba, it was 
attempting to keep control over the uranium mines in 
Katanga, he said. 

Speaking of Mr. Wadsworth’s reference to Soviet 
technicians in the Congo, Mr. Zorin declared that they 
were civilian experts sent there at the request of the 
lawful Government of the Congo. But, he added, Mr. 
Wadsworth had not said a word about the so-called 
specialists and experts “who are, in fact, Belgian mili- 
tary personnel who have now put on civilian clothes 
but who keep all these functions in the training and 
organization of the activities of these subversive ele- 
ments.” 

Mr. Zorin repeated the accusations he made against 
Belgium in the Security Council debates and went on 
to accuse the Secretary-General and the United Na- 
tions Command of being supporters of the colonialists. 
He quoted a statement by the Soviet Government of 
August 9 which, among other things, accused the 
Secretary-General of not having shown the minimum 
of objectivity which was requisite and alleged that the 
activities of Mr. Hammarskjold and the United Nations 
Command had led to a development which made it 
possible for the Western countries to use the United 
Nations as a broad screen to conceal their imperialist 
aims in Africa, particularly in respect of the Republic 
of the Congo. 

Mr. Zorin also quoted a statement by the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, Nikita 
Khrushchev, in which he said, among other things, that 
the decisive moment had come to choose the proper 
direction of the policy of the United Nations. Mr. 
Zorin added that the Soviet Union expected that efforts 
to implement the decisions of the Council would find 
support in all countries which stood for independence 
and freedom of peoples “in countries where there is 
no wish to see the name of the United Nations stained 
with a conspiracy of colonializers.” 











In reply to Mr. Zorin’s statement, the Secretary- 
General said that the representative of the Soviet 
Union had seen fit to make again the strong personal 
attack which he had made in the Security Council. “I 
replied in the Security Council,” said Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, “and I have no reason to repeat my reply here; 
the records of the Security Council are available to all 
representatives. The representative of the Soviet Union 
also saw fit to repeat a series of specific allegations 
which I refuted in the Security Council, and again I 
refer to the record, . . . The General Assembly knows 
me well enough to realize that I would not wish to 
serve one day beyond the point at which such continued 
service would be, and would be considered to be, in 
the best interests of this organization. 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, declared that, after five 
meetings, the Security Council missed what might have 
been its finest hour: a negative vote cast by the Soviet 
Union on a constructive resolution made it impossible 
to enable the United Nations to take renewed steps in 
the right direction in favor of the Congo. 

He made three suggestions—for strengthening United 
Nations operations in the Congo through the creation 
of a fund to enable the country to meet its budgetary 
and other economic difficulties; reiteration of the neces- 
sity for all member nations to refrain from undue inter- 
ferences in the internal affairs of the country; and the 
need to induce factions in the Congo to settle their 
differences. The young republic should be enabled to 
move again on the path of economic growth and 
political and administrative stability. This could be 
done, he thought, through both moral and material 
channels. The moral necessity was to uphold the 
prestige of the United Nations in the Congo and 
everywhere—‘“certainly not what the Soviet Union has 
done in the last few weeks.” 

In the opinion of his delegation, Mr. Ortona said, 
the accusations and allegations which had been “copi- 
ously dispensed” served only the purpose of discredit- 
ing, undermining and crippling the Organization. And 
when he referred to undermining the Organization, he 
said, he included the attacks and accusations against 
the highest executive official of the United Nations, 
the effective and tireless Secretary-General whose efforts 
could not be assessed but with the highest degree of 
praise. 

He felt it essential that from the meeting the United 
Nations operation should emerge supported, defined 
and expanded. 


Debate Continues on September 18 


At the following plenary meeting held in the after- 
noon of September 18, the first speaker was Cyro de 
Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, who said that the Security 
Council had been paralyzed by a Soviet veto and that 
the destiny of a whole continent, even world peace and 
security, were under an undeniable menace, and in the 
process was involved the preservation of the United 
Nations. 


Above all, he thought the problem was not to find the 
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guilty party and blame him but to seek to heal the 
wounds and to find a peaceful and speedy solution to 
the danger that threatened. 

He paid unreserved tribute to the work carried out 
by the Secretary-General, who, he said, deserved grati- 
tude and admiration for the ability, patience, endur- 
ance, impartiality, and energy with which he had un- 
swervingly conducted himself in handling one of the 
most difficult tasks ever conferred upon a man. 


Brazil’s Five Points 


Speaking of the action he thought the Assembly 
should take, the Brazilian delegate outlined five points: 
first would be approval of action taken by the Secre- 
tary-General to date; second, the establishment of a 
United Nations Fund, through voluntary contributions, 
to cope with the needs of the Congo as set forth by the 
Secretary-General’s fourth report to the Security Coun- 
cil; third, an appeal to the Congolese to seek peaceful 
solutions of their internal conflicts; fourth, a strong 
recommendation to all states to help, only through the 
United Nations, in the establishment of law and order; 
and, fifth, a recommendation to the Security Council, 
if required, to take up the matter again, independently 
of the carrying out of these suggestions. 

Similar suggestions were made by Dr. Mohieddine 
Fekini, of Libya, who, in pointing out that his country 
would never forget the remarkable task which the 
United Nations had accomplished in assisting his coun- 
try to accede to independence with calm and dignity, 
expressed to the Secretary-General, his representatives 
and his Command, the warm appreciation of the Libyan 
Government for the efforts they are still making, pa- 
tiently and perseveringly, to acquit themselves of their 
tasks in the Congo in the most delicate of circum- 
stances. 

Dealing with recommended action, he emphasized 
that the General Assembly should urge all member 
states—and he stressed all—to deny any aid whatever 
to the Congo except through the United Nations. 

Speaking for Argentina, Dr. Mario Amadeo reit- 
erated the theme of his remarks in the Security Coun- 
cil. He also spoke at length in refutation of the charges 
made by the Soviet Union regarding the way instruc- 
tions by the Security Council had been carried out by 
the Secretary-General. 

In the Security Council, he said, Argentina had had 
a chance to analyze the accusations and to deny them 
categorically. Therefore he felt that the action and 
conduct of the United Natioris as it had been carried 
out by its agents must be endorsed one hundred per 
cent by the Organization. With or without the support 
of the Soviet Union, the United Nations must continue 
its work in the Congo. 

Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, also repeated 
critical statements he had made in the Security Council 
to the effect that United Nations actions in the Congo 
had encouraged the colonialists to continue their inter- 
vention. 

Dobrivoje Vidic, of Yugoslavia, declared that now 
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that the question had been placed before the General 
Assembly, he hoped that the representatives of member 
states would by a common effort find an answer to the 
questions posed, point to solutions to eliminate ten- 
sions and to preserve and consolidate the integrity of 
the republic. 


“Dangerous Precedent’’ 


Ahmad Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, warned that a 
dangerous precedent was being set by the special ses- 
sion, since it had chosen to discuss the affairs of the 
Congo—a fully independent and sovereign state—in 
the absence of representatives of the Congo. He main- 
tained that there was only one lawful Government in 
the Congo, which was the choice of the Congolese 
people. 

Speaking of the problems in the country, Mr. Shu- 
kairy said that it was no secret that the Congo had 
become the theatre of the cold war. This, he said, was 
the crux of the dilemma of the Congo in its present 
calamity. Since the stability of the whole continent of 
Africa could be endangered, as well as international 
peace and security, the United Nations could not be 
inactive. 

“Our Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold, should 
be congratulated for his effort in expediting the forma- 
tion of the United Nations Force to implement the 
resolutions of the Security Council,” he said, “but how 
are we to view the role of the United Nations and the 
United Nations Force?” 

The answer, he said, was that neither the United 
Nations nor its Command nor its forces could estab- 
lish themselves in the Congo as a state within a state. 

He underlined the fact that the Congo was one. 
Under Belgium there had been one Congo and only 
one. But it was no secret that a separation movement 
was now in full swing there. Together with other 
powers, Belgium, he charged, was planning the crea- 
tion of another Israel in the heart of Africa, to serve 
as a base of imperialism, The conflict in the Congo 
was not between Lumumba and Kasavubu, nor with 
Kalonji and Tshombe. “The battle of the Congo is the 
battle for uranium,” he declared. 

Mr. Shukairy also outlined five courses of action 
which he advocated the Assembly should take: 

Firstly, the political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Congo should be recognized, maintained 
and, if necessary, defended. 

Secondly, the United Nations authority, the Secre- 
tary-General’s powers and activity of the United Na- 
tions Command should be strengthened and exercised 
in one direction only—to help to restore law and 
order, maintain the unity of the country and preserve 
its integrity. 

Thirdly, all assistance to the Congo, technical and 
otherwise, should be within the framework of the 
United Nations, but other assistance, free and with no 
Strings, could be sought by the Government of the 


Congo when it was not available through the United 
Nations. 
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Fourthly, the United Nations Force by itself was not 
sufficient to meet the situation and the need existed for 
a friendly political approach. A visiting group of Afro- 
Asian members, with no formal mandate but simply 
to proceed immediately to the Congo on the basis of a 
friendly mission, should be recommended. 

Fifthly, the principle should be reaffirmed that the 
affairs of the Congo were the concern of the Congo and 
the right of its people, expressed through their lawful 
government. 

Yordan Tchobanov, of Bulgaria, reiterated the theme ~ 
that the stalemate reached in the Security Council was 
not fortuitous but provoked by those who, under the 
pretext of re-establishing order and giving disinterested 
assistance to the Congolese people, had cast these peo- 
ple into political chaos and economic anarchy. It was 
lamentable, he said, that Belgian officials, following the 
dictates of the industrialists of Katanga and the inter- 
national monopolies, had tried to crawl back into the 
Congo to repeat their unfortunate history there. His 
delegation found most painful the way in which the 
United Nations had allowed itself to be used for this 
improper purpose. 


Partiality Alleged 


No protestation, he said, could erase for world pub- 
lic opinion the memory of Mr. Hammarskjold’s trip 
to the Congo last summer, a trip in the course of which 
he had systematically ignored the legitimate govern- 
ment of that country and its accredited head and had 
preferred to deal on an equal basis with a person who, 
from the viewpoint of any constitutional or criminal 
laws in the world, was not anything but a rebel, a crim- 
inal guilty of high treason and, morally speaking, a 
traitor to his country. “This attitude, unfortunately, was 
only one of the links in the long chain of open par- 
tiality on the part of the United Nations Command in 
the Congo,” Mr. Tchobanov added. 

The representative of Romania, Silviu Brucan, also 
developed a theme that the elected leader of the Con- 
golese people had been ignored by Mr. Hammarskjold, 
who went to meet “this secessionist ringleader Tshom- 
be,” talked with him for several hours and thus “turned 
the Belgian puppet into a respectable man.” 

He declared that the record of actions undertaken in 
the Congo under the flag of the United Nations showed 
a flagrant violation of the basic provisions of all three 
resolutions of the Security Council. 


Ambassador Wadsworth, he continued, in his speech 
the previous night, had emphasized with great pride 
that the United States had not sent miiltary personnel 
and armaments to the Congo. “The reason is not a 
matter of principle but rather because the United 
States Government decided in this instance to depend 
entirely on the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions,” declared Mr. Brucan. 

In a statement without precedent, the President of 
the United States had said that his Government would 
support “whatever steps Mr. Hammarskjold may take.” 
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One should note, said Mr. Brucan, that even members 
of the Cabinet in Washington did not get such a blank 
check. 

At this point in the debate the Secretary-General 
exercised his right of reply. 

“Our memories,” he told the session, “are short, and, 
what is worse, our memories are selective and erro- 
neous.” 

He had told the Security Council, he recalled, that 
before going to Katanga he had consulted the Congo- 
lese delegation in New York. The delegation included 
the Vice-Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, the 
Minister for United Nations Affairs and two other 
members of the Cabinet. “But obviously,” he com- 
mented, “consultation with the Central Government 
means consultation with Mr. Lumumba. In all other 
cases which I know, consultation with responsible, 
constitutionally elected members of the Cabinet con- 
cerning a certain question covers the whole need for 
consultation with the Government.” 


Negotiations—Not Force 


His talks with Mr. Tshombe were indeed necessary. 
Mr. Tshombe had stopped United Nations forces from 
entering Katanga. Force could not be used by the 
United Nations, and all that remained was to negotiate 
one’s way in. “In such negotiations you do not recog- 
nize any constitutional position or any rights, but a 
situation de facto.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold added that on his return to 
Leopoldville it was not he who refused to see the Prime 
Minister. It was the Prime Minister who showed very 
clearly that he had no interest in seeing him, the 
Secretary-General. 

Back in New York the matter was discussed by the 
Security Council and the views of the Central Govern- 
ment were amply expressed by the Vice-Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out. 

Referring to criticisms that the United Nations had 


Valerian Zorin (right), spokesman for the USSR in the 
emergency special session of the Assembly, confers 
with V. F. Petrovsky, also of the Soviet delegation. 












James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, opening the 
debate on the Congo at the emergency special session. 











not been helping the Government, Mr. Hammarskjold 
remarked that there were ways and ways of helping a 
government—ways in keeping with the rules of the 
United Nations and ways which were not in keeping. 

“No sovereign government, as an act of sovereignty, 
can turn the United Nations Force into a national 
force which it uses for its own purposes,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declared. “That is what I refused to do, and if 
that is wrong, I do not understand the Charter and 
I do not understand the rules applied to the United 
Nations Force.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold denied that the United Nations 
Force was the predominant power in the country; it 
was nothing more than what was said and desired by 
the Security Council and by the Government itself. He 
also denied the suggestion that the Secretary-General 
had the power to implement the Belgian withdrawal, 
since the Security Council itself had not invoked 
Articles 41 or 42 of the Charter, Therefore the power 
of the Secretary-General resided exclusively in the 
moral and legal weight of the decisions of the Security 
Council. 

Michael Comay, of Israel, also exercised the right to 
reply to statements by Mr. Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia. 
He said that his delegation regretted that Mr. Shukairy 
should inject into the debate his own “obsessions and 
hatreds” which had nothing to do with the grave issues 
before the Assembly, and his delegation would treat 
this kind of provocation with the contempt it deserved. 

At the evening meeting of September 18, Abdul 


Monem Rifai, of Jordan, said that the approach of his 
delegation to the problem was based on the premise 
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The Secretary-General makes a statement to the As- 
sembly. On his left is Dr. Victor A. Belatinde of Peru 
who, as President of the Assembly’s fourteenth regular 
session, presided over the emergency special session. 


leen-power proposal which the Assembly adopted. 
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that the interests of the Congolese people should pre- 


vail and that the importance of maintaining law and 
order in the Congo went side by side with that of 
maintaining international peace. 

Certain conditions were required to reach an objec- 
tive result. Belgian interference in the Congo should 
cease and no direct aid for military purposes should 
be extended to the Government of the Congo by any 
foreign power. Also, there should be no interruption 
of the efforts of the Secretary-General, who enjoyed 
tremendous confidence and respect for his integrity, 
honesty and impartiality. His delegation regretted the 
sharp criticisms of Mr. Hammarskjold and considered 
them to be totally unjustified. 

Said Hasan, of Pakistan, expressed the view that 
any resolution adopted by the Assembly should include 
as an indispensable minimum the four recommenda- 
tions made by the Secretary-General in his fourth re- 
port to the Security Council, and he also thought that 
the Secretary-General, with the help of the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo, should undertake to con- 
ciliate the different parties in the internal disputes in 
the country. Such a step would reaffirm faith in the 
Secretary-General and in the United Nations. 

Mr. Hasan also expressed the opinion of his delega- 
tion that the Secretary-General had demonstrated, par 
excellence, his universally recognized ability, courage 
and impartiality and his refusal to compromise the high 
principles of the United Nations. 
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Petr Udovichenko (Ukrainian SSR) protested 
against the exclusion of representatives of the Lu- 
mumba Government, the lawful government of the 
Congo, from the Security Council discussions on the 
Congo situation. He also charged that the trouble in 
the country had been engineered by Western imperial- 
ists and colonial powers; and he criticized the Secre- 
tary-General for action which had made it possible for 
the Western powers to use the United Nations as a 
screen for their intrigues against the republic. 

After having outlined the complicated situation in 
the Congo when the United Nations was requested to 
assist, Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, asked what the 
United Nations Command could do other than maintain 
peace and protect the life and property of the people 
when the constitutional issue remained undecided, 
when they did not know who the Central Government 
was and with whom they were supposed to cooperate. 
His delegation, he said, would like to pay tribute to 
the Secretary-General for the qualities of courage and 
tact, foresight and wisdom which he had always shown 
in discharging his duties as the chief executive of the 
United Nations. At the Security Council meeting it 
was very heartening to find one African representative 
after another vigorously defending the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s position and paying high tribute to his personal 
qualities when his actions and motives were being 
bitterly attacked by certain quarters. 

His delegation would be glad to support any resolu- 
tion which fitted in with its approach to the problem. 
This approach included preservation of the territorial 
integrity and political independence of the Congo; res- 
toration of law and order; channeling, at least for the 
present, all military assistance through the United 
Nations and the raising of special funds from the 
voluntary contributions of member states for the im- 
mediately needed assistance and relief to the Congo. 


Tunisia’s Views 


Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, traced in detail the history 
of events in the Congo since that country attained its 
independence and said that he did so because it was 
felt that steps taken unilaterally by certain members 
of the Organization, though they may not have caused 
the disturbances and dissensions, nevertheless acceler- 
ated developments and intensified tensions. That was 
why Tunisia felt it important that the General Assembly 
should recall and confirm the steps decided upon by 
the Security Council and, in particular, the invitation 
to all member states to refrain from giving any military 
assistance or taking any military action outside the 
framework of the United Nations. His delegation pro- 
foundly regretted that assistance for military purposes 
from a permanent member of the Security Council was 
used in the Congo. 

Mr. Slim also stressed the importance of economic 
and financial help for the Congo and said he thought 
it highly desirable that the United Nations should assist 
the young republic to organize its administrative struc- 
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ture. These basic principles, he said, had already led 
his delegation to submit a draft resolution in the 
Security Council which, unfortunately, had been vetoed 
by the USSR. In broad outlines the same principles 
were now embodied in a draft resolution which, co- 
sponsored by other Afro-Asian nations, was being 
placed before the Assembly. 


Support for USSR Stand 


Emphatic support for the views of the Soviet Union 
on the Congo question was advanced by Karel Kurka, 
of Czechoslovakia, who underlined the gravity of the 
situation resulting from “the colonialists’ conspiracy 
against the Congolese people” and their country’s inde- 
pendence and integrity. Mr. Kurka held that clear 
proof of the profit-minded interestedness of the im- 
perialist monopolies was the encouragement of the 
secessionist movement in the country’s richest provinces, 
Katanga and Kasai, where uranium ore and many other 
minerals were to be found. 


The Czechoslovak representative maintained that 
throughout the two months of United Nations activity 
in the Congo the Secretary-General and the United Na- 
tions Command had ignored the lawful Government of 
the Congo. They not only failed to give it help, but in 
fact undertook action in order to prevent the restoration 
of order and normalcy in the country. 


Mr. Kurka considered that the aggression against 
the Congolese Republic was not local in character. It 
rather constituted a new centre of threats of war. The 
immediate and complete liquidation of that centre was 
of the greatest importance. In the interests of the preser- 
vation of peace, not only in Africa, it was important 
to end immediately the armed aggression. The occupa- 
tion troops should be immediately removed, and the 
sovereign rights of the Republic of the Congo and of 
its lawful Government completely restored. Czecho- 
slovakia would continue to tender assistance to the 
courageous and freedom-loving Congolese people in 
their struggle for the attainment of complete and real 
independence. 

Reis Malile, of Albania, also maintained that the 
United Nations Command and the Secretary-General 
had totally ignored the Central Government of the 
Congo and, according to the statements of that Gov- 
ernment, took action in order to prevent it from exer- 
cising its legitimate function. There was no doubt that 
such a policy did not serve the best interests of the 
Congolese people nor those: of the reputation of the 
United Nations. It rather served the interests of those 
who wished to subjugate the Congolese people under 
a new colonial domination. The Albanian representa- 
tive considered that in the present situation the United 
Nations prestige was involved and, in fact, at stake. 
The Organization was faced with a very serious test. 
Would it serve the purposes of the Charter and the 
cause of freedom and independence of the peoples, or 
allow itself to be made to violate the Charter and be- 
come “a plaything of the colonialists”? Albania hoped 
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that the Assembly would not allow itself to be dragged 
along “a dangerous path” nor jeopardize the freedom 
of the people of the Congo as well as peace and se- 
curity in Africa and throughout the world. 

Similar views were expressed by the representatives 
of Hungary, Romania, and the Byelorussian SSR, who 
supported the Soviet Union’s position. 


17-Power Resolution 


Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, introduced the draft 
resolution (for text see below) co-sponsored by 17 
Afro-Asian nations. The 17 nations were: Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic and 
Yemen. 

This resolution was eventually carried by a vote of 
70 in favor, none against and 11 abstentions. 

In presenting it, Mr. Quaison-Sackey said his delega- 
tion felt that the Congo situation might yet prove to be 
one of the most perplexing problems of our time if the 
issues were not clearly appreciated and proper action 
taken. 





The young republic was facing four main problems: 
It was faced with rebellions and mutinies, a financial 
and economic breakdown (which would be temporary), 
an ugly struggle for political power and the cold war 
being waged in the Congo. 

In Ghana’s view the United Nations Force should 
disarm all private armies and militarist forces in the 
country, including the army of Katanga. It was also his 
country’s view that the cold war should be excluded 
from the Congo and that mediation and conciliation 
should be brought to bear. If necessary, a group of 
Afro-Asian states should go to the Congo to assist the 
Central Government and all political leaders in the 
country to settle their differences. 


Speaking in support of the draft resolution, Rafik 
Asha, of the United Arab Republic, declared that his 
delegation condemned the defiance of the Belgian au- 
thorities and once again called upon them to withdraw 
their military and para-military elements. There was 
reliable information, he asserted, that indicated the 
presence of a great number of Belgian officers and non- 
commissioned officers who had been put at the service 
of Tshombe, and it was common knowledge, he 





The General Assembly, 


Having considered the situation in the Republic of 
the Congo, 

Taking note of the resolutions of July 14 and 22 
and of August 9, 1960, of the Security Council, 


Taking into account the unsatisfactory economic 
and political conditions that continue in the Republic 
of the Congo, 


Considering that, with a view to preserving the 
unity, territorial integrity and political independence 
of the Congo, to protecting and advancing the wel- 
fare of its people, and to safeguarding international 
peace, it is essential for the United Nations to con- 
tinue to assist the Central Government of the Congo, 


1. Fully supports the resolutions of July 14 and 
22 and of August 9 of the Security Council; 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to 
take vigorous action in accordance with the terms of 
the aforesaid resolutions and to assist the Central 
Government of the Congo in the restoration and 
maintenance of law and order throughout the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Congo and to safeguard 
its unity, territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence in the interests of international peace and 
security; 


3. Appeals to all Congolese within the Republic 
of the Congo to seek a speedy solution by peaceful 
means of all their internal conflicts for the unity and 
integrity of the Congo, with the assistance, as 
appropriate, of Asian and African representatives 
appointed by the Advisory Committee on the Congo, 





The General Assembly’s Resolution 
Adopted at the Emergency Special Session on September 20 





in consultation with the Secretary-General, for the 
purpose of conciliation; 

4. Appeals to all member governments for urgent 
voluntary contributions to a United Nations Fund 
for the Congo to be used under United Nations con- 
trol and in consultation with the Central Government 
for the purpose of rendering the fullest possible 
assistance to achieve the objective mentioned in the 
preamble; 

5. Requests: 

(a) All states to refrain from any action which 
might tend to impede the restoration of law and 
order and the exercise by the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo of its authority and also to 
refrain from any action which might undermine the 
unity, territorial integrity and the political independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Congo; 

(b) All member states, in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 25 and 49 of the Charter, to accept and carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council and to 
afford mutual assistance in carrying out measures 
decided upon by the Security Council; 

6. Without prejudice to the sovereign rights of 
the Republic of the Congo, calls upon all states to 
refrain from the direct and indirect provision of 
arms or other materials of war and military person- 
nel and other assistance for military purposes in the 
Congo during the temporary period of military 
assistance through the United Nations, except upon 
the request of the United Nations through the 
Secretary-General for carrying out the purposes of 
this resolution and of the resolutions of July 14 and 
22 and of August 9, 1960, of the Security Council. 
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claimed, that if Tshombe were not backed by colonial- 
ism, he would never have attempted to shatter the unity 
and territorial integrity of the republic. Under the pre- 
text of protecting lives and property, Belgium had re- 
sorted to the outmoded colonial practice of divide and 
rule. 

Mr. Asha said his delegation found it very regrettable 
that the United Nations Command found it necessary to 
take control of the Leopoldville airport and radio sta- 
tion. This action was a very grave mistake and should 
not be repeated. Closer contact and cooperation between 
the United Nations and the Central Government could 
have avoided this action. At the same time it must 
be conceded that a great deal had been done by the 
United Nations to alleviate the hardships of the Congo- 
lese and normalize the situation. His delegation was 
confident that the Secretary-General, who had labored 
so hard in carrying out the mandate entrusted to him 
by the Security Council, would continue to discharge 
his task. 

Sivert A. Nielsen, of Norway, declared that the action 
of the United Nations in the Congo had saved the world 
from the danger erupting into an armed conflict on an 
international scale. It was the view of his country that 
the vigorous efforts must continue, and he emphasized 
that the tireless and unceasing efforts of the Secretary- 
General and his staff, under extraordinary and difficult 
circumstances prevailing in the Congo, had the full 
support of the Norwegian Government. 


Stop Cold War Spreading 


Sir Patrick Dean, of the United Kingdom, said his 
Government considered it imperative that the Secre- 
tary-General should continue to be given the power he 
needed to organize an effective contribution by the 
United Nations to bring order out of chaos in the 
Congo and to preserve a united and stable Congolese 
state for the benefit of the people of the Congo and of 
the other peoples in Africa. 

The General Assembly should declare that it would 
not tolerate outside intervention designed to subvert the 
independence of the Congo or, indeed, of any other 
African state. The United Kingdom would do all in its 
power to prevent the spread of the so-called “cold war” 
into Africa. Sir Patrick added: “We look with con- 
fidence to this Assembly to show by its vote that the 
member nations of the Assembly are ready to ensure 
that the newly independent states of Africa will be given 
every opportunity to develop their independent political 
and economic life without interference from outside.” 

The United Kingdom thought the primary justifica- 
tion for the United Nations action in sending a force 
to the Congo was the overwhelming need to remove a 
potential threat to international peace and security by 
helping to sustain the economic and political fabric of 
the country and to create the conditions in which the 
representatives of the Congolese could undertake this 
task for themselves. 

Recounting the previous week’s efforts of the Security 
Council, Sir Patrick said that by a negative vote the 
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Soviet Union had decided to prevent the work of the 
Council from bearing fruit and to frustrate the resolu- 
tions sponsored by the African and Asian members of 
the Council. It would not have been lost, he was sure, 
upon the African states or other members that a prin- 
cipal and direct result of the negative vote cast by the 
Soviet Government had been to frustrate for the time 
being the urgent request made by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to establish a fund which could be used to help the 
Congolese people to meet their very grave economic 
needs. The United Kingdom Government fully sup- 
ported the United Nations program and was ready to 
make a voluntary contribution to the emergency fund 
for the maintenance of the essential services for which 
the Secretary-General had appealed. 

Sir Patrick stressed that the real danger to the future 
peace of Africa was that the Soviet Union should seek 
to continue to act in the Congo unilaterally and outside 
the United Nations. A continuance of such a course 
could only result in bringing the Congo, and by ex- 
tension the rest of Africa, directly into the arena of 
great power politics. 

The United Kingdom believed that the Assembly, by 
its vote, would reject the “unscrupulous and reckless 
tactics of those who cast a negative vote in the Se- 
curity Council.” This Assembly should and would 
reinforce in unmistakable terms the authority of the 
United Nations and of the Secretary-General. In com- 
ing weeks the world would look to the United Nations 
to condemn policies based on the misuse of power 
politics and political subversion and to stand by the 
principles for which the United Nations was founded, to 
practice peace, to maintain law and order and to work 
together honestly and in the true interests of all. 

Armand Bérard, of France, also underlined the over- 
riding duty of all states to refrain from any action con- 
cerning the Congo which might increase the threat to 
international peace and security. The real problem at 
the present time was the question of the exercise of 
power by a really effective government. The formation 
of such a government was, however, a strictly domestic 
matter, It should be carried out outside and free of any 
interference, including interference from the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Bérard said it was essential that the government 
establishing its authority could not be disputed by any 
portion or sector of the Congolese people. There should 
be no interference from abroad, including interference 
by the United Nations, which might cast any doubt on 
the national and spontaneous character of this authority. 
That was why France disagreed with a clause in para- 
graph 3 of the operative part of the draft resolution 
which was designed to set up a group of representatives 
entrusted with the task of assisting the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo in solving its domestic conflicts. 

The United Nations task in the Congo already im- 
plied a considerable material effort. Noting this, Mr. 
Bérard considered that extreme prudence should pre- 
vail in the undertaking of any fresh task. Past experi- 
ence showed that the financial means of the United Na- 
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tions and its possibilities for obtaining voluntary con- 
tributions were subject to strict limits. They should not 
reach those limits too quickly. 

The United Nations should be careful to work out its 
action in terms of the development of events and should 
be concerned first of all to discharge the task it had 
assumed without proceeding hastily to the taking of 
fresh decisions. For these reasons, his delegation pro- 
posed to abstain from voting on the draft resolution 
before the Assembly. 


“Opening the Door” 


Caby Sory, of Guinea, believed it was an error to 
convene an emergency session on the Congo question 
since the Assembly’s regular session was due very short- 
ly at which many African heads of state would be able 
to take part in the debate. The Congo itself would send 
delegations. The emergency session was simply opening 
the door to the debate which would necessarily have to 
take place at the regular session. 

While Guinea was a co-sponsor of the draft resolu- 
tion, he said that this did not imply it was putting an 
end to the discussion of this vital matter. For it would 
be necessary for those directly implicated in this prob- 
lem “to be among us in order to open up the very 
voluminous file of the Congolese drama.” 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, in supporting 
the decisions taken by the Security Council on the 
Congo, underlined the following points: first, the need 
to ensure the complete withdrawal of Belgian troops; 
second, the need for United Nations assistance in main- 
taining law and order and in safeguarding its unity, 
territorial integrity and political independence; third, 
the need to channel all political, military and economic 
assistance to the Congo exclusively through the United 
Nations; fourth, the interdiction of any attempt by any 
power or powers to intervene unilaterally in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Republic; fifth, the need to give the 
Congolese people an opportunity to solve their con- 
stitutional problems and to resolve their political differ- 
ences by. peaceful means; and, finally, the need to pre- 
vent the Congo and the whole of Africa, from becom- 
ing “a cockpit of the cold war.” 

The Philippines, considering that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his representatives had acted in accordance 
with those principles, categorically rejected the accusa- 
tions of bad faith leveled against him and his repre- 
sentatives in the Congo. Dr. Mehdi Vakil, of Iran, said 
while the United Nations policy was not to interfere 
in the Congo’s internal affairs, it had become necessary 
for the United Nations to close the country’s airports 
and radio stations. This action had been interpreted as 
interference in the country’s internal affairs. Iran con- 
sidered that such action was necessary under the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council. The Secretary-General’s 
action, in carrying out the resolutions, could not be 
questioned. The fate of the action launched in the 
Congo by the United Nations had been closely linked 
to respect for the United Nations, Mr. Vakil said. 
Congolese stability as a viable state should be estab- 
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lished with the aid of the United Nations, as a first 
necessity, he said. Failing to do so would greatly 
diminish the prestige of the United Nations. 

The statesmanship shown on the Congo issue by the 
independent states of Africa was stressed by Frank 
Aiken, of Ireland, who thought this was the best guar- 
antee of a great and prosperous future for the African 
continent. The consensus of African opinion in relation 
to the Congo and the combined firmness and modera- 
tion which it had manifested, with the fraternal support 
of the countries of Asia, were of great significance for 
the future. They should be carefully pondered, es- 
pecially by those outside Africa who had put themselves 
forward most consistently as “friends of Africa.” 

Observing that Irish troops were serving in the 
Congo, Mr. Aiken said he did not think anyone who 
knew anything of Ireland’s history would believe it was 
likely to take part in an enterprise directed, as had been 
unfortunately suggested, against the independence and 
territorial integrity of a state newly emerged from 
colonial rule. Mr. Aiken said the Congo crisis had 
raised in an insistent form the question of the United 
Nations future. If it weathered this crisis the Organiza- 
tion would emerge with new strength and enhanced 
authority, “a more weighty and effective force than be- 
fore for the preservation of peace and the forging of a 
better future for humanity.” If the United Nations 
should fail, despite Mr. Hammarskjold’s heroic efforts, 
the consequences would be so grave for all humanity 
that it was hard to credit that any responsible Gov- 
ernment would not hesitate before pressing to the dan- 
ger point its opposition to this or that detail of the 
United Nations action in the Congo. 

The representative of Ireland recalled that the leaders 
of the Soviet Union had often stressed the need for 
peaceful coexistence. For the sake of all peoples, in- 
cluding their own, he hoped they would recognize that 
the United Nations was “the greatest instrument of 
peaceful cooperation between peoples in our time.” 
It was in their power, perhaps, to break that instru- 
ment: it was not in their power to replace it. 

The urgent need to maintain the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Congo was under- 
lined by many other speakers during the long debate. 
U Thant, of Burma, was one of several representatives 
who considered this should be paramount in any con- 
sideration of the Congo crisis. Burma, he said, would 
consistently oppose any attempt by any group or any 
nation which sought to endanger this territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence. 

The Burmese representative believed the problem 
now facing the Organization was “the most challenging 
in its history.” The decision taken could either strength- 
en its hands or pave the way for its tragic disintegra- 
tion and demise. The restoration of law and order and 
of stability in the Congo depended largely on the full 
and unstinted cooperation of all member states—es- 
pecially the powerful nations—in all United Nations 
activities. 

In introducing the Soviet Union’s draft resolution, 
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at the Assembly’s morning meeting on September 19, 
Mr. Zorin stated that basically the Security Council’s 
decisions (on the Congo) had been directed toward 
halting Belgian aggression against the Congo and as- 
suring the political independence and territorial integrity 
of the Congo. This, he said, should figure in the resolu- 
tion to be adopted by the Assembly. 

In the course of the discussion, a number of critical 
comments had been made regarding the way the Coun- 
cil’s decisions were implemented. The Assembly could 
not ignore the seriousness of the “mistakes” which re- 
quired the Assembly to deal again with the question. To 
ignore these “mistakes” the Assembly would be doing 
the United Nations a great disservice. The African peo- 
ples were closely watching the way the Organization 
was dealing with this situation. That was why any de- 
cision should include reference to these erroneous acts, 
and means to rectify them. Mr. Zorin said that the main 
shortcoming of the 17-nation draft was that it did not 
take into account those “political considerations” which, 
he maintained, the Assembly could not ignore. 

Mr. Zorin then read the text of the USSR draft. This 
would have the Assembly, recognizing the necessity of 
ensuring the political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of the Congo “and her protection 
from imperialist aggression”: 1. Condemn “the armed 
aggression of Belgium” against the Congo, “committed 
with the support of her NATO allies,” and strongly urge 
Belgium “and her military allies to withdraw completely 
without any delay their troops and military personnel 
from the entire territory of the Congo under whatever 
disguise or pretext they may be stationed there”; 2. 
Note with satisfaction earlier Security Council resolu- 
tions “aimed at putting an end to the aggression of 
Belgium against the Republic of the Congo and ensur- 
ing the territorial integrity and political independence 
of the Republic of the Congo”; 3. Note that “the failure 
of the Secretary-General and of the United Nations 
military command to fulfill a number of major provi- 
sions” of the resolution, “in particular the provisions 
concerning the non-interference in the internal affairs 
of the Congo and ensuring of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Republic of the 
Congo, has led to the disorganization of the economy, 
the aggravation of the political situation in the country 
and the removal of the legitimate government and 
parliament”; and, 4. Appeal to all states to refrain 
from any action which might prejudice the territorial 
integrity and political independence of the Congo. 

Eric Louw, of the Union of South Africa, said that 
inquiring into the contributory causes of conditions in 
the Congo would not alter the situation, but one of the 
main contributory causes was the consistent campaign 
against the so-called colonial powers carried on in the 
General Assembly and its committees during recent 
years. 

Referring to the 17-power draft resolution, he asked 
whether the United Nations had the right to intervene in 
what the proposal called the “internal conflicts” of the 
Congo or in the “political conditions” of the country. 
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The type of state that would eventually emerge in the 
Congo was a matter for the Congolese themselves and 
should not be influenced by either resolutions or ac- 
tions of the United Nations. For these reasons South 
Africa would abstain on the resolution. 

Speaking for Belgium, Walter Loridan observed that 
one might have thought that “accusations against Bel- 
gium would have spent themselves,” but it was not so. 
Commenting on the latest accusations made in the As- 
sembly’s debate, Mr. Loridan noted that one charge was 
that Belgium had provoked the disorders in the Congo. 
If, indeed, the Belgian leaders had organized any plots 
and mutinies, would they have left all their technicians 
and their families on the spot—Belgians who, of course, 
would have become the first victims of such disorders? 

The Belgian Government, Mr. Loridan added, con- 
sidered it essential that the principle formulated in the 
draft resolution submitted to the Security Council joint- 
ly by Ceylon and Tunisia should be respected. This 
principle, according to which no military assistance 
should be sent to the Congo by any country if not given 
within the framework of the United Nations, was em- 
bodied in the draft resolution introduced in the Assem- 
bly by the Afro-Asian group. It also contained a number 
of other provisions which Belgium considered construc- 
tive. It was these considerations that would guide his 
delegation in its vote on the resolution. 


Mainspring of UN Effort 


At the final meeting of the special emergency ses- 
sion of the Assembly, on the evening of September 19, 
C. S. A. Ritchie, of Canada, supporting the Afro-Asian 
draft resolution, paid a high tribute to the Secretary- 
General and his staff, and to the independent African 
states whose contribution and support of the United 
Nations in this crisis had, he said, been decisive. The 
Secretary-General had been “the mainspring of this 
complex United Nations effort.” The leaders of inde- 
pendent African states also deserved praise for the 
responsible statesmanship which they had shown, 
throughout this very troubled period, Mr. Ritchie said. 

The Canadian Government had responded to the re- 
quest of the Secretary-General for assistance by pro- 
viding a contingent of army specialists selected specifi- 
cally for their technical competence and linguistic quali- 
fications. It was utterly absurd to suggest that this re- 
sponse could in any way be regarded as a sign of ag- 
gressive intent, just as it was absurd to argue that mem- 
bership in the NATO alliance was in any way incom- 
patible with rendering support and assistance to the 
United Nations. 

Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza, of Greece, pointed out 
that his country was especially anxious to see problems 
in the Congo settled because thousands of its citizens 
live there and wish to remain there, with permission of 
the Congolese people, to work in a brotherly and con- 
structive manner with the Congolese. 

The proof of a sincere interest in the fate of the peo- 
ple of the Congo, he thought consisted at this time in 
abstaining totally from any direct intervention at all, or 
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making any direct offer of assistance, other than 
through the United Nations. He declared on behalf of 
the Greek Government that his country was fully con- 
fident in the main implementation organ, the Secretary- 
General and his agents. 

The right of the United Nations to expect solidarity 
towards it on the part of all member countries and the 
right of the Organization to expect that no group in the 
Congo would take upon itself to act against United 
Nations principles was the theme of comment made in 
support of the Afro-Asian resolution by Mrs. Agda 
Rossel. of Sweden. 


“Tt is the earnest hope of the Swedish Government,” 
she said, “that all parties concerned, and in particular 
the great powers, will be able to agree to carry on 
United Nations action in the Congo.” 

Georges Hakim, of Lebanon, stressed his Govern- 
ment’s support for the United Nations effort. The Unit- 
ed Nations, he said, formed a bulwark for the inde- 
pendence and the peaceful development of small coun- 
tries, especially the independence of the newly-emerg- 
ing countries of Africa. Without it the cold war would 
be bound to produce conditions in Africa detrimental 
to these new countries and to the peace of the world. 
His Government had full confidence in the good faith 
and judgment of Mr. Hammarskjold and his assistants. 


Michael S. Comay, of Israel, also expressed his coun- 
try’s support for the United Nations and the Secretary- 
General. Israel could not accept the notion that what 
had happened in the Congo was the result of “sinister 
plots and conspiracies.” There was no reason to doubt 
the vigor, the dedication and the honesty of purpose 
brought to bear by Mr. Hammarskjold and his aides on 
the gigantic task which was without parallel in the his- 
tory of the United Nations. 


The basic cause of the difficulties in the Congo, he 
said, was to be found in the abrupt transition to inde- 
pendence without adequate opportunity to prepare for 
the burdens and responsibilities of governing so huge 
and complicated a country. The task of the United 
Nations was to furnish temporary assistance until the 
Congo has gained internal stability and a functioning 
administration. 

Testimony to the work of the United Nations and 
of the Secretary-General in the Congo also came from 
Sisouk Na Champassal, of Laos, who said attacks on the 
Secretary-General only aggravated the situation and un- 
dermined Mr. Hammarskjold and the United Nations. 
Laos could not question the high authority of the Or- 
ganization. 


Support for UN Operation 


The representatives of many other countries also ex- 
pressed emphatic support for the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo. A succession of speakers defended 
Mr. Hammarskjold against the criticisms levelled at him 
and his associates. In the words of Sir Garfield Barwick, 
of Australia, “. . . it is not the Secretary-General who 


has failed . . . it is the Security Council which has be- 
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come unable to continue to discharge its responsibilities 
because one of its permanent members has frustrated 
the Council in giving the further guidance sought by the 
Secretary-General.” 

The Australian representative considered that the 
Congo’s greatest need at the present time was a period 
of quiet, free from interference, free from the pressures 
and the self-seeking persuasions of other powers, par- 
ticularly the great powers. The Congolese needed time 
to get their economy into operation. For this purpose 
some temporary material assistance, both financial and 
technical, was required. It might well be that without 
such assistance the necessary period of quiet and free- 
dom from interference could not be achieved with any 
reality, Sir Garfield said. 

Dr. Francisco Cuevas Cancino, of Mexico, said it 
would be dangerous to abandon the course, “so bril- 
liantly begun” by the United Nations in the Congo. 
Mexico could not find “any meaning” to the charges 
made against the Secretary-General with regard to 
“errors” and “ulterior motives.” To agree with such 
allegations would be tantamount to weakening the Or- 
ganization and would introduce anarchy into the new 
African states, he said. 


“Rewarding Challenge” 


As one of the sponsors of the 17-nation proposal 
Omar Hamid Adeel, of the Sudan, said his Govern- 
ment “most emphatically” could not subscribe to the 
charges against the Secretary-General and his collabor- 
ators. The Sudan considered that the United Nations 
had a great task to carry out in the Congo, one which 
was a rewarding challenge. 


Mr. Adeel enumerated three essential elements in- 
herent in the United Nations action in the Congo. 
First, it should render speedy financial aid to help the 
Congo’s government in facing the critical economic situ- 
ation caused by the sad events following independence. 
Secondly, it should reaffirm the principle that foreign in- 
terference, either political or military, was not conducive 
to the realization of the goal of United Nations policy 
in the Congo. Thirdly, the United Nations must be en- 
trusted with the restoration of maintaining law and 
order throughout the country—this was an essential 
prerequisite for achieving the ultimate goal. These basic 
elements were, he believed, embodied in the draft spon- 
sored by many countries closely concerned with the 
situation. 


African Statesmanship 


Foss Shanahan, of New Zealand, urged that every 
member state should fully support and cooperate in the 
United Nations aid for the Congo. In supporting the 17- 
nation draft, Mr. Shanahan paid tribute to the states- 
manship shown by representatives of the African coun- 
tries who were helping to define the path which the 
United Nations must follow in resolving the problems 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Positive Role 


of the United Nations in a Split World 


The following review of the role of the United 
Nations in world affairs constitutes the introduc- 
tion to the Secretary-General’s fifteenth annual 
report to the General Assembly on the work of 
the Organization from June 16, 1959, to June 15, 
1960. The report itself was circulated earlier. As 
usual, the introduction was circulated at a date— 
this year September 12—nearer to the opening of 
the General Assembly’s regular session. The 
Assembly’s fifteenth annual session opened on 
September 20, and the Secretary-General’s report 
on the work of the Organization is one of the 
items on its agenda. 


O* January 1, 1960, the former Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons under French administration became 
independent. For the first time a territory previously 
under United Nations trusteeship became an independ- 
ent state by itself, thus giving full effect to the objective 
stated in Article 76 b of the Charter that the United 
Nations shall “promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories, and their progressive development 
towards self-government or independence . . .” 

The event which thus marked the first day of 1960 
has been followed by the accession to independence by 
many more African states, among them two additional 
trust territories, the Togolese Republic and the Republic 
of Somalia. By the time the General Assembly meets, 
fourteen African states will have been recommended by 
the Security Council for admission as new members of 
the United Nations. It can confidently be expected that 
the Federation of Nigeria will apply for membership 
soon after the opening of the General Assembly; the 
admission of all these new states would bring the number 
of African states members of the United Nations from 
10 at the end of 1959 to 25 at the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly. 

Another new member has also been recommended 
for admission; I have in mind Cyprus, the independence 
of which has brought to an end a long-standing conflict 
considered at several sessions of the General Assembly. 

It is not only the development into independence and 
into membership in the United Nations of a great num- 
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ber of African states which, for the Organization, char- 
acterizes the year 1960, so symbolically inaugurated by 
the independence of an African trust territory. The de- 
velopments in the Republic of the Congo have engaged 
the United Nations in the greatest single task which it 
has had to handle by its own means and on its own 
conditions. 

In these circumstances it may be appropriate for this 
introduction to the annual report of the Secretary- 
General to the General Assembly to give attention, in 
the first place, to the problem of Africa and its impor- 
tance for the international community. 

Historically, Africa is not a unit. While North Africa 
and parts of East and West Africa have significant tra- 
ditional links to the Mediterranean, to Islam or even to 
Southern Asia, West, East and Central Africa south of 
the Sahara have received a significant impact from dif- 
ferent European colonial administrations, varying in 
length and intensity, linking them, however tenuously, 
to institutions of a few European countries. The south- 
ern part of the continent has a development of its own, 
which finds but few parallels in the rest of Africa. 

Not only have these diverse influences in Africa’s 
past relations with the outside world led to divisions on 
the continent, but the manner and form in which colo- 
nial rule has been exercised have tended to accentuate 
these divisions. There are great differences between the 
evolution in areas formerly under British control and 
those formerly under French control, and there are even 
greater differences between these areas and the territories 
which were administered by Belgium. This applies to 
language, to certain traditions established, to legal ideas 
transmitted, and particularly to the ways in which po- 
litical development for these territories was conceived 
and advanced. 

The differences thus superimposed by recent history 
are reinforced by underlying diversities of race and na- 
tional history. In these respects, Africa is much less 
homogeneous than South or Southeast Asia, not to speak 
of Europe or Latin America. There are not only basic 
differences between the Arabs and Berbers living in the 
northern part of the continent and Africans south of 
the Sahara, but among the latter the impact of the 
environment, and of the great distances and difficulties 
of communication, has tended to create populations with 
very distinct differences in attitude and approach which 
are deeper and wider than tribal differences existing in 
other parts of the continent. 
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Introduction to the fifteenth Annual Report 


of the Secretary-General 


to the General Assembly, August 31, 1960 


Finally, in Africa the first beginnings can now be 
seen of those conflicts between ideologies and interests 
which split the world. Africa is still, in comparison with 
other areas, a virgin territory which many have found 
reason to believe can or should be won for their aims 
and interests. 

It is in the face of all this that the United Nations 
has, in the great task which it is facing in the Congo, 
appealed to “African solidarity within the framework 
of the United Nations.” As the developments have 
shown, this is not a mere phrase; it applies to something 
which has become a reality. It is my firm conviction that 
the African states cannot render themselves and their 
peoples a greater service than to foster this solidarity. 
Likewise, I am convinced that the United Nations cannot 
render its new African member states and the whole 
community of nations in Africa a greater service than to 
assist them, within the framework of their own efforts, 
to mold their new national and regional life, now that 
they enter the community of nations, in ways that will 
give Africa its rightful place on the international scene. 

It is for the African states themselves to define the 
elements which establish the basis for African solidarity. 
It is also for them to find and define the aims which this 
regional community should pursue. But, also, for one not 
belonging to the region, it is possible, in the light of 
experiences, especially as they have evolved during the 
Congo crisis, to give some general indications. 

There are negative elements in the picture, only too 
natural in the light of history. I have in mind the strong 
anti-colonialism which has created a marked resistance 
against any suspected attempt to interfere or to impose 
from outside a will foreign to the will of the peoples. 
There are, of course, also elements of racism, just as 
understandable in the light of experience, which, how- 
ever, are strongly rejected by forward-looking, respon- 
sible leaders. It is a mistake to see in any of these 
reactions a hostility in principle against peoples of other 
races Or regions. Expressed in positive terms, as it should 
be, the attitude is one of willingness to cooperate with 
the rest of the world and one of eagerness to integrate 
into the rest of the world, combined, however, with a 
firm rejection of any attempts by others to turn the 
efforts of the African states to achieve this cooperation 
and integration into subjection, be it political, economic 
or ideological. 

Reactions from the outside have been mixed. There 
are those who try to maintain what history has already 
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judged. There are those who try to put in place of the 
past new and more subtle forms of predominance and 
influence. There are, on the other hand, also those for 
whom independence is an end in itself, irrespective of 
whether or not, in the form in which it can be offered, 
it serves the best interest of the people. There are, finally, 
those who, using these various reactions and counter- 
reactions, try to manipulate them for their own ends. 

The attitude of the United Nations in this situation 
seems to me to be clear; it follows from the aims of the 
Charter. The Organization must further and support 
policies aiming at independence, not only in the consti- 
tutional sense but in every sense of the word, protecting 
the possibilities of the African peoples to choose their 
own way without undue influences being exercised and 
without attempts to abuse the situation. This must be 
true in all fields — the political, the economic, as well as 
the ideological — if independence is to have a real mean- 
ing. Working for these purposes, the United Nations can 
build on the confidence of the best and most responsible 
elements of all the countries of the continent. As a 
universal organization neutral in the big-power struggles 
over ideology and influence in the world, subordinated 
to the common will of the member governments and free 
from any aspirations of its own to power and influence 
over any group or nation, the United Nations can render 
service which can be received without suspicion and 
which can be absorbed without influencing the free 
choice of the peoples. 

These possibilities of the United Nations create a 
corresponding responsibility. If the Organization is will- 
ing and able to face its duties, it will have given the new 
nations of Africa the framework of which they are in 
need during the first and sensitive years of independence. 
It will also be helping the African world, in solidarity, to 
determine its own political personality in the setting of 
universality as represented by the United Nations. If it 
faces these tasks and succeeds in them, it will make a 
vitally necessary contribution to international peace and 
to a more stable world. 

In spite of all the divisions mentioned, African soli- 
darity is a fact. Its growth is something that rightly 
should be hailed by other regions and by all nations, 
whatever the legacy of past relationships and whatever 
immediate political aims may seem to be countered by 
the growth of such solidarity. 

The African states have realized that to grow into 
independence means to grow into interdependence. But 
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to grow into interdependence means also to assume 
international responsibility and such international re- 
sponsibility must be based on national responsibility. The 
contribution made from independent member states in 
Africa to the Congo operation has shown that African 
solidarity within the framework of the United Nations 
can build on a strong sense of national responsibility, 
radiating into the international sphere and creating the 
interdependence in which independence can yield its 
most rewarding results. 


The African developments are putting the United 
Nations to a test both as regards the function of its 
parliamentary institutions and as regards the efficiency 
and strength of its executive capacity. 

The considerable increase in the membership of the 
United Nations stemming from a region with short 
independent experience in international politics has 
led to doubts regarding the possibility of the General 
Assembly and its committees to work expeditiously and 
in a way which truly reflects considered world opinion. 
In this context the question of the voting system has 
again been raised. 

In previous reports to the General Assembly I have 
touched on this problem, indicating as my conviction 
that there is no practical alternative in keeping with the 
basic tenets of the Charter to the present system of 
equal votes for all sovereign member states. Naturally 
it may be said that the irrationality of such a system is 
demonstrated when a new voting balance can be achieved 
through a sudden expansion of the number of members 
by some 20 per cent. However, this fails to take into 
account realities to which reference has likewise been 
made in previous reports. 

The General Assembly is a body which reflects in its 
decisions on major questions the results of long and 
careful negotiations and consideration. During this 
process, common lines are elaborated and compromises 
reached which give to the decisions the character of a 
confirmation of a negotiated approach rather than of a 
solution achieved through the mechanics of voting. 
Furthermore, the background of the decisions of the 
General Assembly, which, of course, anyway have the 
character of recommendations, should be analyzed in 
order to arrive at a true evaluation of their significance. 
A voting victory or a voting defeat may be of short-lived 
significance. What is regarded as responsible world 
opinion as reflected in the voting and in the debates is 
in many respects more important than any formally 
registered result. 

There is in the views expressed in favor of weighted 
voting an implied lack of confidence in the seriousness 
and responsibility with which newly independent states 
are likely to take their stands. Such a lack of confidence 
is not warranted by the history of the United Nations 
and must be rejected as contrary to facts. Neither size, 
nor wealth, nor age is historically to be regarded as a 
guarantee for the quality of the international policy 
pursued by any nation. 
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It is my conviction that the addition of a great number 
of new member states will widen the perspectives, enrich 
the debate and bring the United Nations closer to 
present-day realities. I also believe that this development 
will exercise a sound influence in the direction of a 
democratization of proceedings by lessening the influence 
of firm groupings with firm engagements. 

However, the widened membership does create certain 
practical problems. It may tend to lengthen debates, and 
it may make the General Assembly proceedings seem 
too cumbersome in cases where speed and efficiency are 
of the essence. For that reason, the development directs 
attention again to the possibilities for improving the 
methods applied in the parliamentary institutions of the 
Organization. Thus, I feel that member nations may wish 
to consider a greater role for the General Committee, so 
that it can assume a wider responsibility for the conduct 
of the work of the General Assembly and eventually 
ease the burden of the Assembly and its substantive 
committees. 

If and when the question of Charter revision comes 
up for consideration, the evolution of the General 
Assembly also is likely to add weight to the question of 
the role, composition and procedures of the Security 
Council. 

During the Suez and Hungary crises, a development 
took place through which increased responsibilities were 
temporarily transferred from the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. Since it is difficult for the General 
Assembly to act expeditiously if it is required to engage 
in detailed consideration of complicated legal and tech- 
nical problems, the Assembly found that the most 
adequate way to meet the challenges which it had to face 
was to entrust the Secretary-General with wide executive 
tasks on the basis of mandates of a general nature. 

Especially in the Suez crisis, when all the executive 
work was entrusted to the Secretary-General, this put 
the Secretariat to a severe test. However, it proved 
possible, in close interplay between the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General, assisted by the 
advisory committee appointed by the General As- 
sembly, to work smoothly and swiftly toward a speedy 
achievement of the established aims. The value and 
possibilities of the Secretariat as an executive organ were 
thus proved, a fact which has in significant ways influ- 
encd later developments. 

Without going into detail, I wish to recall that in the 
Lebanon crisis the General Assembly came into the 
picture only at a very late stage, while executive action 
in the earlier phases of the crisis was guided by the 
Security Council, which for the purpose availed itself 
of the services of the Secretary-General. Likewise, the 
first part of the Laos crisis was entirely in the hands of 
the Security Council. 

This year has seen a further return of the Security 
Council to its central role as the organ of the United 
Nations which carries primary responsibility for peace 
and security. Thus, the question of South Africa and 
especially the question of the Congo have been major 
tasks with which the Council has been exclusively seized. 
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The reason for this return to the Security Council from 
the General Assembly is, naturally, that both these ques- 
tions have been of a nature which has to a degree placed 
them outside the conflicts of today between the main 
power blocs. The shift of the emphasis back from the 
General Assembly to the Security Council has, however, 
not led to a change of working methods, as the Council, 
following the recent procedures of the Assembly, has 
used the services of the Secretariat and the Secretary- 
General as its main executive agent. 

The Congo crisis has put the Secretariat under the 
heaviest strain which it has ever had to face. The organi- 
zation of a sizable military force under very difficult 
geographical and physical conditions, the creation of 
the necessary administrative framework for the military 
operation, and the development of a far-reaching civilian 
program to meet the most urgent needs of the country’s 
economy have proved possible only thanks to the 
unstinting willingness of all Secretariat members to 
assume added burdens and the availability of a great 
number of people of a sufficiently general background 
to take up new assignments, sometimes far beyond and 
far different from their normal professional work. I 
wish on this point to pay a tribute to all those members 
of the Secretariat who have made the Congo operation 
possible. 

The activities entrusted to the Secretariat by the 
Security Council in the case of the Congo have been 
widespread and have required an unusual combination 
of elements which normally would have required a much 
bigger and more specialized machinery than the one of 
which the United Nations disposes. The interplay be- 
tween parliamentary operations in the United Nations, 
political action, diplomatic negotiation, military opera- 
tions and administrative measures has been subtle and 
exacting. To the extent that it may be said to have worked 
and to have led to the desired results, it bears witness of 
a flexibility in the organization of the work of the United 
Nations which is encouraging for the future. 

Naturally, however, the experiences have demon- 
strated also weaknesses in the organization of the Sec- 
retariat. It does not dispose of a sufficient number of 
highly qualified senior officials for all the tasks that now 
have to be met — in spite of the feeling sometimes voiced 
that the Organization is “top-heavy.” There is, gen- 
erally speaking, within the Secretariat not enough of 
a diplomatic tradition or staff with training in political 
and diplomatic field activities to meet the needs which 
have developed over the years. And it is, finally, a con- 
siderable weakness that the Secretariat has not in its 
ranks a highly qualified military expertise which is 
able, on a current basis, to maintain a state of prepared- 
ness for the kind of situation which the Organization 
has suddenly had to face. It is, of course, not my inten- 
tion that in these various respects the Secretariat should 
be normally organized so as to be able to meet without 
difficulty or added strain a crisis of the Congo type. 
What I have in mind is only that it is desirable to have 
within the Secretariat a nucleus which can be switched 
over to the present type of task with full knowledge of 
the requirements and proper preparation, while leaving 
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the normal work of the Organization intact because of 
the availability of sufficient second-line reserves. 

I have mentioned the need for some strengthening of 
the Secretariat on the military side. This, in the light of 
recent experience, would be my reply, as regards actions 
by the United Nations, to those who have found in 
the Congo developments new reasons for the organi- 
zation of a standing United Nations force. As I have 
already clarified my views on this problem in earlier 
reports to the General Assembly, I have no reason to go 
into the matter in any detail here. It should, however, 
be stressed that the Congo experience has strengthened ~ 
my conviction that the organization of a standing United 
Nations force would represent an unnecessary and im- 
practical measure, especially in view of the fact that 
every new situation and crisis which the Organization 
will have to face is likely to present new problems as to 
the best adjustment of the composition of a force, its 
equipment, its training and its organization. 

It is an entirely different matter if governments, in 
a position and willing to do so, would maintain a state 
of preparedness so as to be able to meet possible 
demands from the United Nations. And it is also an 
entirely different matter, for the Organization itself, to 
have a state of preparedness with considerable flexibility 
and in the hands of a qualified staff which quickly and 
smoothly can adjust their plans to new situations and 
assist the Secretary-General in the crucially important 
first stages of the execution of a decision by the main 
organs to set up a United Nations force, whatever its 
type or task. 

The value of such preparedness can be seen from the 
fact that the organization of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo was considerably facilitated by the fact 
that it was possible for the Secretary-General to draw 
on the experience of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Gaza and on the conclusions regarding various 
questions of principle and law which had been reached 
on the basis of that experience. The Congo operation 
being far more complicated and far bigger than the Gaza 
operation, it is likely that it will lead to a new series of 
valuable experiences which should be fully utilized by 
the United Nations, by appropriate informal planning 
within the administration. 


On various points the preceding observations have 
touched upon the ideological conflicts and the conflicts 
of power which divide our world of today. 

There is no reason to elaborate here the way in which 
these major conflicts have influenced proceedings within 
the United Nations and even the constitutional pattern 
which has developed in practice. One word may, how- 
ever, be said about the possibilities of substantive action 
by the United Nations in a split world. 

Fundamental though the differences splitting our 
world are, the areas which are not committed in the 
major conflicts are still considerable. Whether the coun- 
tries concerned call themselves non-committed, neutral, 
neutralist or something else, they have all found it not 
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to be in harmony with their role and interests in world 
politics to tie their policies, in a general sense, to any 
one of the blocs or to any specific line of action sup- 
ported by one of the sides in the major conflict. The 
reasons for such attitudes vary. That, however, is less 
important in this special context than the fact that con- 
flicts arising within the non-committed areas offer 
opportunities for solutions which avoid an aggravation 
of big-power differences and can remain uninfluenced 
by them. There is thus a field within which international 
conflicts may be faced and solved with such harmony 
between the power blocs as was anticipated as a condi- 
tion for Security Council action in San Francisco. 
Agreement may be achieved because of a mutual interest 
among the big powers to avoid having a regional or local 
conflict drawn into the sphere of bloc politics. 


With its constitution and structure, it is extremely 
difficult for the United Nations to exercise an influence 
on problems which are clearly and definitely within the 
orbit of present-day conflicts between power blocs. If 
a specific conflict is within that orbit, it can be assumed 
that the Security Council is rendered inactive, and it 
may be feared that even positions taken by the General 
Assembly would follow lines strongly influenced by 
considerations only indirectly related to the concrete 
difficulty under consideration. Whatever the attitude of 
the General Assembly and the Security Council, it is 
in such cases also practically impossible for the Secre- 
tary-General to operate effectively with the means put 
at his disposal, short of risking seriously to impair the 
usefulness of his office for the Organization in all the 
other cases for which the services of the United Nations 
Secretariat are needed. 


This clearly defines the main field of useful activity 
of the United Nations in its efforts to prevent conflicts 
or to solve conflicts. Those efforts must aim at keeping 
newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of bloc differ- 
ences. Further, in the case of conflicts on the margin of, 
or inside, the sphere of bloc differences, the United 
Nations should seek to bring such conflicts out of this 
sphere through solutions aiming, in the first instance, at 
their strict localization. In doing so, the Organization 
and its agents have to lay down a policy line, but this 
will then not be for one party against another, but for 
the general purpose of avoiding an extension or achieve- 
ing a reduction of the area into which the bloc conflicts 
penetrate. 

Experience indicates that the preventive diplomacy, 
to which the efforts of the United Nations must thus 
to a large extent be directed, is of special significance in 
cases where the original conflict may be said either to 
be the result of, or to imply risks for, the creation of a 
power vacuum between the main blocs. Preventive 
action in such cases must in the first place aim at filling 
the vacuum so that it will not provoke action from any 
of the major parties, the initiative for which might be 
taken for preventive purposes but might in turn lead to 
counteraction from the other side. The ways in which a 
vacuum can be filled by the United Nations so as to 
forestall such initiatives differ from case to case, but 
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they have this in common: temporarily, and pending 
the filling of a vacuum by normal means, the United 
Nations enters the picture on the basis of its non-com- 
mitment to any power bloc, so as to provide to the 
extent possible a guarantee in relation to all parties 
against initiatives from others. 

The special need and the special possibilities for what 
I here call preventive United Nations diplomacy have 
been demonstrated in several recent cases, such as Suez 
and Gaza, Lebanon and Jordan, Laos and the Congo. 


A study of the records of the conflicts to which I 
have just referred shows how it has been possible to 
use the means and methods of the United Nations for 
the purposes I have indicated. In all cases, whatever 
the immediate reason for the United Nations initiative, 
the Organization has moved so as to forestall develop- 
ments which might draw the specific conflict, openly or 
actively, into the sphere of power bloc differences. It 
has done so by introducing itself into the picture, some- 
times with very modest means, sometimes in strength, 
so as to eliminate a political, economic and social, or 
military vacuum. 

The view expressed here as to the special possibilities 
and responsibilities of the Organization in situations of 
a vacuum has reached an unusually clear expression in 
the case of the Congo. There, the main argument pre- 
sented for United Nations intervention was the break- 
down of law and order, the rejection of the attempt to 
maintain order by foreign troops, and the introduction 
of the United Nations Force so as to create the basis 
for the withdrawal of the foreign troops and for the 
forestalling of initiatives to introduce any other foreign 
troops into the territory with the obvious risks for 
widening international conflict which would ensue. 

Whether the Congo operation is characterized as a 
case of preventive diplomacy, or as a move in order to 
fill a vacuum and to forestall the international risks 
created by the development of such a vacuum, or as a 
policy aimed at the localization of a conflict with poten- 
tially wide international repercussions, is not essential. 
Whatever the description, the political reality remains. It 
is a policy which is justified by the wish of the interna- 
tional community to avoid this important area being 
split by bloc conflicts. It is a policy rendered possible by 
the fact that both blocs have an interest in avoiding such 
an extension of the area of conflict because of the threat- 
ening consequences, were the localization of the conflict 
to fail. 

Those who look with impatience at present-day efforts 
by the United Nations to resolve major international 
problems are inclined to neglect, or to misread, the 
significance of the efforts which can be made by the 
United Nations in the field of practical politics in order 
to guide the international community in a direction of 
growing stability. They see the incapacity of the United 
Nations to resolve the major bloc conflicts as an argu- 
meni against the very form of international cooperation 
which the Organization represents. In doing so, they 
forget what the Organization has achieved and can 
achieve, through its activities regarding conflicts which 
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are initially only on the margin of, or outside, the bloc 
conflicts, but which, unless solved or localized, might 
widen the bloc conflicts and seriously aggravate them. 
Thus the Organization in fact also exercises a most 
important, though indirect, influence on the conflicts 
between the power blocs by preventing the widening of 
the geographical and political area covered by these 
conflicts and by providing for solutions whenever the 
interests of all parties in a localization of conflict can be 
mobilized in favor of its efforts. 

The Organization in this way also makes a significant 
contribution in the direction of an ultimate solution of 
the differences between the power blocs, as it is obvious 
that it is a condition for an improvement in the situation 
that the area to which those differences apply, as a 
minimum requirement, is not permitted to expand and, 
so far as possible, is reduced. 

It is with this background that the initiative for 
United Nations intervention in the Congo conflict was 
taken under Article 99 of the Charter, for the first time 
applied fully, according to its letter and in the spirit in 
which it must have been drafted. It is also in this light 
that one has to view the fact that not only the first but 
also the subsequent decisions in the Security Council 
regarding the Congo have been taken by votes in which 
the power-bloc conflicts have not been reflected. 

These observations are of special interest when we 
turn to the consideration of questions regarding which 
the power-bloc interests openly clash. I have in mind 
especially disarmament. In general terms, it is not sur- 
prising that, in the case of problems so deeply related 
to the security of many nations and to the predominant 
powers within the different blocs, negotiations have pre- 
sented extraordinary difficulties. On the other hand, it 
is also evident that there is a latitude within which a 
shared interest in avoiding an aggravation of the situ- 
ation overrides the specific security interests of any one 
party and within which, for that reason, agreement may 
be possible. 

De facto, we have seen such an agreement developing 
in the field of nuclear tests. I believe that there are also 
other questions within the field of disarmament regard- 
ing which success is possible for new efforts to reach 
agreement, on at least so much of a common de facto 
policy as is indicated by the mutual interest to avoid 
a widening of the substantive basis for the present-day 
race toward a world crisis. Approached in this way, 
disarmament seems to offer important possibilities, still 
incompletely explored, of a gradual reduction of the 
area in which clashing security interests so far have 
rendered formal agreement impossible. 

There is no contradiction between this application to 
the disarmament problem of the philosophy and prac- 
tices successfully tried by the United Nations in specific 
conflicts and the view that there can be no solution to 
the disarmament problem short of the acceptance of 
total disarmament under satisfactory control by both 
sides. The pragmatic approach and the, so to say, global 
one are not at variance, for it is obvious that efforts to 
avoid a widening of the field of conflict and to reduce 
the area in which concrete agreement for the moment 
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is impossible should at all events be integrated into a 
wider, more far-reaching plan under which the security 
interests of the parties can be balanced out against each 
other in ways that will make it possible for the parties 
to reach the ideal target of total disarmament. 

It is certainly not productive to approach the dis- 
armament problem solely on a pragmatic basis, without 
integration of the steps taken into a plan ultimately aim- 
ing at full disarmament. Likewise, however, it seems 
unrealistic to approach the total problem oblivious of 
the fact that all political experience and all previous 
negotiation show that the road to progress lies in the 
direction of efforts to contain and reduce the area of 
disagreement by mobilizing such common interests as 
may exist and as may override other and special interests 
tending in the opposite direction. 

The members of the General Assembly will excuse 
me for presenting these general observations on a prob- 
lem to which the Assembly has devoted so much atten- 
tion. I have done so only because it seems to me that 
the experiences from other political fields in which the 
United Nations has acted with success have a bearing 
also on a field like this one where, so far, the Organiza- 
tion has failed to achieve results. 


IV 


The responsibilities and possibilities of the Organiza- 
tion in the exercise of preventive diplomacy apply also 
to the economic sphere. Far less dramatic in their im- 
pact as the economic activities must be, they are of de- 
cisive long-term significance for the welfare of the 
international community. In the end, the United Nations 
is likely to be judged not so much by the criterion of 
how successfully it has overcome this or that crisis as 
by the significance of its total contribution toward 
building the kind of world community in which such 
crises will no longer be inevitable. 

This aim, naturally, cannot be reached overnight, nor 
can it be considerably furthered by any institutional or 
constitutional reforms of the United Nations. It can- 
not even be achieved by the political resolution of the 
conflicts which today divide the major powers. Essential 
though such a political resolution would be, it would 
not by itself ensure stability and peace in the face of 
the dangerous economic and social vacuum created and 
maintained by the enormous gap which separates coun- 
tries at different stages of development. 

In the enduring task of bridging the gulf between 
countries, all member nations, whether developed or 
underdeveloped, whether in the East or the West, have 
a common interest. This common interest is recognized 
by everyone. It is clearly stated in the Charter of the 
United Nations, in which countries pledge themselves 
to take joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization to promote “higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development.” It is reflected in all 
of the debates of the Economic and Social Council as 
well as of the General Assembly on the relevant items. 
It has borne fruit in a host of activities within the 
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United Nations and its sister institutions. And yet, in 
considering the rate of progress that has been made in 
relation to the task that remains to be achieved, it is 
difficult to escape a feeling of disappointment. 

It is true that the mere recognition of the community 
of interest in the economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries itself represents a major step forward. 
And the expressions of common interest in economic 
development are no lip service. The achievements of the 
United Nations family in the economic and social field, 
as generously supported by member governments, dem- 
onstrates their seriousness. However, it must, in the 
context of a newly emerging Africa, be registered, in 
a spirit of candid realism, that the rate of achievement 
is not at all commensurate with the needs. 

The coincidence of interest in the economic field stems 
from the economic interdependence of the world com- 
munity. The degree of interdependence has been in- 
creasing rapidly, partly as the inevitable outcome of an 
accelerating rate of advance in science and technology, 
partly owing to the emergence of the countries of the 
continents of Asia and of Africa to independence and 
full participation in the affairs of the world at large, 
but, to a significant degree, also as a result of economic 
forces making for a growing integration of the world 
community. 

For the first time in history, the concept of a world 
economy has come to take on a significant meaning not 
only for the student of economics but also for the states- 
man and the layman. 

Unfortunately, this growing interdependence has re- 
cently been reflected much less in efforts and activities 
within the United Nations than outside it. The United 
Nations can welcome regional arrangements among 
neighboring or like-minded countries; as long as such 
arrangements are so designed as to reinforce rather 
than to supplant the common effort toward establish- 
ing conditions of economic and social progress, they 
have an important role to play. A real danger arises, 
however, when such regional arrangements are so en- 
visaged as to make them fall within the sphere of bloc 
conflict. In that case, efforts which properly should em- 
body and be supported by a common interest may in- 
stead lead to a weakening of the uniting force of that 
interest and aggravate the split. This, obviously, is the 
reverse of the major purpose and function of the United 
Nations in its efforts to provide for a growing measure 
of political stability. 

Just as it is clearly within the interests of the entire 
world community to prevent the widening of the area 
of conflict in cases of political crises, so it must be in the 
interests of all constantly to seek to widen rather than 
to restrict the area of coincidence of economic interest 
within the United Nations. Unless this is done, the en- 
tire world, and not just one or the other side, is bound 
to lose. As I noted in my statement to the Economic and 
Social Council at its thirtieth session, “the United Na- 
tions Organization remains the only universal agency in 
which countries with widely differing political institu- 
tions and at different stages of economic development 
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may exchange views, share their problems and experi- 
ences, probe each other’s reactions to policies of mutual 
interest, and initiate collective action.” 

It was this recognition of the growing area of coinci- 
dence of economic interest which was at the basis of my 
proposal and of the Council’s decision that it hold its 
thirtieth session at the ministerial level in order to un- 
dertake, at the beginning of a new decade, a broad ex- 
amination of the direction to be taken by the United 
Nations to meet the challenge of both national and col- 
lective responsibility for economic growth and develop- 
ment. 

At its thirteenth session, the General Assembly adopt- 
ed resolution 1316 (XIII) calling upon member states 
to undertake a review of accomplishments to date and 
to chart their future courses of cooperative action for 
the purpose of giving further impetus to the economic 
development of the less developed countries. At the na- 
tional level also, many countries, both developed and 
underdeveloped, have found it useful to establish long- 
term plans for economic growth as guide-lines for eco- 
nomic policy, and others have established national com- 
missions on economic and social goals and policies. 


In the light of these events, and in the light of the 
changes that have taken place in the national economic 
and political landscape since the Charter was first 
signed, it was my belief that the Economic and Social 
Council might usefully explore the question of the de- 
sirability and feasibility of some United Nations under- 
taking to chart the future course of cooperative action 
to implement the economic and social objectives of the 
Charter. 

A common stand has not yet been reached on the pos- 
sibility or advisability of harmonizing and coordinating 
national economic policies. Even the idea of regular and 
systematic consultation with a view to achieving fuller 
knowledge of the facts and the issues is new. In view of 
the very modest and very recent progress in harmoniza- 
tion of national economic policies, even within regional 
grouping of like-minded countries, it is not surprising 
that no consensus on the possibility or desirability of 
harmonizing or coordinating national economic policies 
within the framework of the United Nations should as 
yet exist. 

And yet, though the objective is not within imme- 
diate reach, and though I do not wish to underestimate 
the obstacles, the importance of a harmonization of 
national economic development policies within the 
United Nations must be stressed. Even though the ses- 
sion at the ministerial level did not produce the results 
that some may have hoped, it did represent a beginning. 
It did lead to a useful exchange of views. It did provide 
an opportunity for contacts between ministers in charge 
of economic questions, some of whom have only limited 
alternative possibilities of making such direct contacts. 
It did lead to at least one important step looking toward 
better coordination in the future of policies of eco- 
nomic projections. Thus, this meeting, with its achieve- 
ments—and its shortcomings—may be regarded as open- 
ing the door to new efforts to explore and utilize for 
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common ends the wide area of common economic in- 
terests, at the same time as it demonstrates the difficul- 
ties we encounter and the early stage of evolution at 
which we still find ourselves. 

Until now, the economic analyses undertaken by the 
Secretariat and consequently the debates within the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the General Assembly 
have been concerned essentially with past and present 
trends. Now, with the program of work in economic 
projections initiated by the Council, we may hope that, 
as we succeed in ascertaining the constituent elements 
of policies of economic growth, the Organization will 
be able to make an important contribution toward 
widening the bounds of the area of coincidence of interest 
within the United Nations, thus helping to harmonize 
decisions of governments in the field of national policy 
and in the promotion of rapid and stable economic de- 
velopment for all. 


Vv 


In the introduction to my report to the General As- 
sembly at its fourteenth session I discussed the role of 
the United Nations. In that context I said: 


“The work of today within and for the United Nations 
is a work through which the basis may be laid for in- 
creasingly satisfactory forms of international coopera- 
tion and for a future international system of law and 
order, for which the world is not yet ripe.” 

I continued: 


“It has so often been said that the world of today is 
one which requires organized international cooperation 
on a basis of universality that one repeats it with hesi- 
tation. However, there are reasons to do so. It still seems 
sometimes to be forgotten that — whatever views may be 
held about the United Nations as an institution — the 
principle of organized international cooperation on a 
basis of universality which is at present reflected in this 
Organization is one which has emerged from bitter ex- 
periences and should now be considered as firmly estab- 
lished.” 


In the previous parts of this introduction I have tried 
to outline my views on some specific problems arising 
for the Organization at the present juncture, which may 
well, in the perspective of history, come to be regarded 
as a turning point. Especially, I have wished to draw the 
attention of the members to the scope for possible diplo- 
matic and political action by the Organization in a split 
world and to the desirability of the widening of that 
scope by patient and persistent action, using as the lever 
the community of interests which is created by the desire 
of everybody to limit the area of conflict, to reduce the 
risk of conflicts and to create a basis for joint action for 
solution, or at least localization, of conflicts. 


Recent developments — reflected in a revolutionary 
technical evolution of arms for destruction, in the entry 
of new major regions of the world in full strength into 
international politics and in new and worldwide eco- 
nomic interdependence — have given to the Organiza- 
tion, and what it represents as an instrument in the hands 
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of member governments, greatly increased responsibili- 
ties, but also increased usefulness. 

The Organization and its activities can be viewed on 
different levels. It provides member governments with 
a highly developed, continuously operating conference 
and negotiation machinery. However, to a growing ex- 
tent it has provided them also with an effective execu- 
tive organ for joint action. In this latter respect, the 
evolution has taken a course somewhat different from 
the one envisaged in San Francisco, but, as recent de- 
velopments have shown, the departure as to methods is 
not considerable and the conformity as to aims is com- 
plete. Finally, the Organization is also the embodiment 
of an ideal and the symbol of an approach to interna- 
tional life which recognizes the common interest of all 
in the rejection of the use of force, in any form, as a 
means for settling international disputes and in adher- 
ence to the principles of law, justice, and human rights. 

The Organization has often in the past been faced, 
and is likely in its continued work again and again to be 
faced, with situations in which a compromise with these 
last-mentioned principles might seem to facilitate the 
achievement of results in negotiations or to promise an 
easier success for the Organization in its executive ef- 
forts to resolve a problem. It is for the members them- 
selves to judge to what extent the Organization, in par- 
ticular cases, has accepted such compromises and to 
what extent it has remained faithful to the principles 
and ideals which it embodies. 

It is my firm conviction that any result bought at the 
price of a compromise with the principles and ideals of 
the Organization, either by yielding to force, by dis- 
regard of justice, by neglect of common interests or by 
contempt for human rights, is bought at too high a price. 
That is so because a compromise with its principles and 
purposes weakens the Organization in a way represent- 
ing a definite loss for the future that cannot be balanced 
by an immediate advantage achieved. 

The United Nations has increasingly become the 
main platform—and the main protector of the interests 
—of those many nations who feel themselves strong as 
members of the international family but who are weak 
in isolation. Thus, an increasing number of nations 
have come to look to the United Nations for leadership 
and support in ways somewhat different from those nat- 
ural in the light of traditional international diplomacy. 
They look to the Organization as a spokesman and as 
an agent for principles which give them strength in an 
international concert in which other voices can mobilize 
all the weight of armed force, wealth, an historical role 
and that influence which is the other side of a special 
responsibility for peace and security. Therefore, a 
weakening of the Organization, resulting from an at- 
tempt to achieve results at the cost of principles, is a 
loss not only for the future but also immediately in re- 
spect of the significance of the Organization for the 
vast majority of nations and in respect of their confi- 
dence in the Organization on which its strength in our 
present-day world ultimately depends. 

There are in the Charter elements of a thinking 
which, I believe, belongs to an earlier period in the 
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development of the world community. I have in mind 
especially the concept that the permanent members of 
the Security Council should not only, as is natural, be 
recognized as carrying special responsibility for peace 
and security, but that, further, these permanent mem- 
bers, working together, should represent a kind of 
“built-in” directing group for the world community as 
organized in the United Nations. 

The fifteen years which have passed since the found- 
ing of the United Nations have witnessed a different 
development. In the first place, we have seen a split 
among the permanent members which, in fact, has cre- 
ated the major war risk of today and considerably ham- 
pered the development of the Organization. But, fur- 
ther, we have experienced a growth into independence 
of a majority of states of two great continents, with 
other interests, other traditions, and other concepts of 
international politics than those of the countries of 
Europe and the Americas. Who can deny that today the 
countries of Asia or the countries of Africa, acting in a 
common spirit, represent powerful elements in the inter- 
national community, in their ways as important as any 
of the big powers, although lacking in their military 
and economic potential? 

The United Nations is an organic creation of the 
political situation facing our generation. At the same 
time, however, the international community has, so to 
say, come to political self-consciousness in the Organi- 
zation and, therefore, can use it in a meaningful way in 
order to influence those very circumstances of which the 
Organization is a creation. 

It is impossible for anyone to say where the interna- 
tional community is heading and how the United Na- 
tions will change in the further course of the evolution 


of international politics. But it can safely be said that 
international cooperation will become increasingly es- 
sential for the maintenance of peace, progress and inter- 
national justice. It can also safely be said that if the 
United Nations firmly adheres to its principles and pur- 
poses, with flexibility and intelligent adjustment to 
needs as regards procedure, members engaged in this 
cooperation will increasingly turn to the Organization 
for assistance. Therefore, they will find it increasingly 
necessary to maintain its strength as an instrument for 
the world community in their efforts to reduce those 
areas of major conflict where the Organization so far 
has been powerless, as well as in efforts to resolve 
problems, arising outside or on the margin of these 
areas, in a spirit reflecting the overriding common in- 
terest. 

This concept of the role and of the future of the 
United Nations may go beyond the conventional think- 
ing which sees in the Organization only, or mainly, a 
machinery for negotiation, but I am convinced of its 
realism and I am convinced also that the Organization 
and its member nations would act rightly and wisely if 
they acted consistently with this concept in mind, even 
if temporarily it may seem to point out a road full of 
risks and of difficulties which they may doubt that the 
Organization is yet strong enough to overcome. 
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Assembly’s Emergency Special Session 


(Continued from page 19) 


of the Congo, issues which were a threat to peace in 
Africa and the world at large. None had shown more 
awareness than these representatives that the way to a 
solution lay in upholding and asserting the authority 
and influence of the United Nations. New Zealand, to- 
gether with other small countries, looked to the United 
Nations as the ultimate protector of their liberties, and 
believed it of utmost importance that the Organization 
should not be undermined. 

Similar expressions of support for the United Na- 
tions action in the Congo were expressed in the long 
debate by the delegations of Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Ceylon, Ecuador, Haiti, India, Liberia, Spain, 
China, the Netherlands and Iraq. 


Soviet Amendments 


Before the conclusion of the general debate, Mr. 
Zorin spoke again to introduce Soviet amendments to 
the 17-power draft resolution. He did so, he said, 
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wishing to act in a spirit of cooperation with the Afro- 
Asian countries in the solution of this problem, which 
was of vital interest to them, and in the desire to con- 
tribute to the formulation of a resolution that might be 
acceptable to the greatest number in the Assembly. The 
first amendment would be to insert the word “legiti- 
mate” before each reference in the draft to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Congo. The second 
would be to insert a clause in the operative part of the 
resolution to condemn the “armed aggression of Bel- 
gium against the Republic of the Congo” and urging 
the immediate withdrawal of Belgian troops and military 
personnel from the entire territory of the Congo. 

Next, the USSR would amend the paragraph regard- 
ing the mandate to be given by the Assembly to the 
Secretary-General. Here, Mr. Zorin proposed changing 
the wording to “Requests the Secretary-General not to 
tolerate any violations of the aforementioned resolu- 
tions of the Security Council,” deleting the words “to 
continue.” Mr. Zorin also wanted a more precise word- 
ing of the phrase “and to safeguard its unity, territorial 
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integrity and political independence in the interests of 
international peace and security.” The Russian transla- 
tion of the draft resolution, he commented, implied that 
the Secretary-General was entrusted with the direct 
safeguarding of the unity and territorial integrity of the 
country. Despite “all the Secretary-General’s talents,” 
Mr. Zorin did not think he could be entrusted with 
such a task for a country. This was too great a task for 
anyone no matter how great his talents. 

As regards paragraph 3 of the draft resolution, Mr. 
Zorin queried the words “with the assistance, as appro- 
priate, of Asian and African representatives appointed 
by the Advisory Committee on the Congo, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General. . . .” In the first place, 
he said, there was no advisory committee on the Congo, 
since there had been no decision by the Council or any 
other organ of the United Nations establishing one. This 
was something done entirely on the initiative of the 
Secretary-General, “who was within his right to take 
such initiative,” but there was no formal body of that 
nature in existence. He thought this part of the resolu- 
tion should include the words “with the assistance, in 
the event of a request on the part of the legitimate 
Central Government, of Asian and African representa- 
tives for the purpose of conciliation.” 


On paragraph 4, relating to a proposed United Na- 
tions fund for the Congo, the Soviet representative 
wished to reword the clause so as to make clear that 
the use of such funds would be “by the legitimate Cen- 
tral Government of the Congo in consultation with 
the United Nations.” This, he said, would not make 
the republic a “junior partner” in the arrangement. 

According to the voting on these amendments, con- 
cluded Mr. Zorin, his delegation would determine its 
attitude to the draft resolution as a whole. 

The essential point made by Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, 
of Indonesia, was that since in the Congo there was a 
life and death struggle between nationalism and colo- 
nialism, the basic need of the Congo was for a stable 
and effective central Congolese Government, and he 
thought that the Afro-Asian draft resolution would pave 
the way for this. 

At the conclusion of the debate, both Mr. Wads- 
worth, of the United States, and Mr. Quaison-Sackey, 
of Ghana, asked for the floor to comment on the Soviet 
amendments. 


Mr. Wadsworth declared that in the attack on the 
Secretary-General and in the draft resolution submitted 
by the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union was trying to im- 
pose its own views concerning the Government of the 
Congo, The amendments to the Afro-Asian draft were 
an attempt to change it from one supporting the Secre- 
tary-General to one critical of him. He also accused 
the USSR of desiring to make a satellite out of the 
Congo. 


Ghana's Appeal 


Mr. Quaison-Sackey appealed to the Soviet repre- 
sentative to withdraw his amendments to the Afro- 
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Asian draft resolution. If the Assembly were to listen 
to every representative, he was sure there would be no 
draft resolution to present. 

In reply Mr. Zorin said that, bearing in mind the 
appeal made by the representative of Ghana on behalf 
of the Afro-Asian members, he would not press for a 
vote on the amendments; neither would he press for a 
vote on the USSR draft resolution, since the views ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries were such as to show that the resolution of the 
General Assembly must be the basis of a search for a 
solution to the Congo problem. Mr. Zorin added that 
his delegation did not feel that a full solution of all 
the problems could be expected at this stage and it in- 
tended to discuss the question at the regular Assembly 
session that was to follow and at which the presence of 
many heads of African states would permit thorough 
and serious consideration of the matter, taking into ac- 
count the results of activities in the Congo and the im- 
plementation of Council resolutions on the situation. 
The Soviet Union would therefore abstain in the vote 
on the Afro-Asian draft resolution. 


The Vote 


The 17-power draft resolution was then put to the 
vote. A vote was first taken on the text as a whole 
minus paragraph 6. The result was 71 in favor, none 
against, with 9 abstentions. 

Paragraph 6, calling upon all states to refrain from 
direct or indirect provision of arms and military per- 
sonnel to the Congo except upon the request of the 
United Nations through the Secretary-General, was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 80 in favor, none against, 
with one abstention (Union of South Africa). 


The resolution as a whole was then adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 70 in favor, none against, with 11 absten- 
tions (Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukraine, Union of 
South Africa, USSR). 


“Encouraging Agreement” 


A brief statement was made by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral after the vote. Knowing the desperate needs of the 
Republic of the Congo, he was, he said, deeply gratified 
by the decision of the Assembly appealing for financial 
support for the Congo, He was sure that governments 
would respond with their usual generosity. “It must 
give the Congo and its people special satisfaction that, 
whatever differences of opinion have been reflected in 
the debate, there has been full agreement on the sub- 
stance of this specific proposal.” Mr. Hammarskjold 
also stated that he had been happy to note the cor- 
respondence between the attitude reflected in the resolu- 
tion and that of the Secretariat as presented most re- 
cently in his Fourth Report. “I believe that I am right 
in finding in this fact evidence of a fundamental and 
encouraging agreement with and within the African 
world regarding the aims and the very philosophy of 
this major United Nations operation.” 
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Sense of Common Purpose 


and Wide Unanimity 






at United Nations Crime Congress 





fp Second United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders, which 
met in London from August 8 to 19, 
1960, was attended by nearly a thou- 
sand participants from 84 countries. 
That fact would in itself have made the 
Congress impressive and memorable. 
The representation was worldwide; 
almost every country from every con- 
tinent sent delegates—administrators, 
criminologists, social workers of every 
kind and, in some cases, leading mem- 
bers of the judiciary. Never before in 
the long history of these congresses— 
for the United Nations is continuing 
a practice of quinquennial meetings 
started in 1872 by the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission— 
has so widely representative an assem- 
bly met to grapple with common prob- 
lems. 


This—the sense that the subject 
matter of the Congress is common 
to all nations, and that all must pool 
their knowledge and experience in 
dealing with it—was the second strik- 
ing feature of the Congress. All of us 
knew, before the Congress began, that 
current trends in delinquency, and 
particularly in juvenile delinquency, 
were similar in many countries. But 
inevitably we have tended to think of 
them, and the problems they present, 
in terms of our own circumstances 
and experience. At the Congress we 
found ourselves, to our great profit, 
surveying our national situation against 
a world background, testing our own 
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solutions against the outcome of their 
application in other lands, reflecting 
on the suitability, in our own circum- 
stances, of methods of prevention and 
treatment tried elsewhere. 


This sense of common purpose was 
of value to the delegates in another 
way. It impressed upon them the im- 
portance, and indeed the urgency, of 
the work in which they are engaged. 
In many countries—in the more 
highly developed as well as in the less 
developed—delinquency, and especi- 
ally juvenile delinquency, is increasing. 
Old forms of delinquency are assum- 
ing new proportions. The realization 
of the full life which progress is offer- 
ing to more and more people is being 
hindered by conduct inconsistent with 
it. The fact that there is this common 
problem and a common need to come 
to grips with it was brought impres- 
sively home to all the delegates. There 
is no doubt that they have, as a result, 
gone back to their various countries 
with fresh resolve. 


A third impressive feature of the 
Congress was the wide measure of 
agreement. In the course of the many 
discussions, differences of view and of 
emphasis were of course disclosed. 
But the Congress reached broad agree- 
ment about the main courses to be 
followed, leaving each country to de- 
cide, in the light of its own circum- 
stances, precisely how to follow them. 
There can have been few meetings on 
this scale of representatives of coun- 
tries so diverse in race and outlook, 





By SIR CHARLES CUNNINGHAM 
President of the Second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the 

Treatment of Offenders 


Sir Charles Cunningham (right), Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State, the Home Office 
of the host country, discusses a point with 
Professor Manuel Lopez-Rey who represent- 
ed the Secretary-General at the Congress. 


and in such widely varying stages of 
economic and social development, at 
which so much agreement has been 
achieved. 

These three features of the Con- 
gress—its scale, its sense of com- 
mon purpose, the extent of its unanim- 
ity—made the strongest impact upon 
public opinion. This is not the least 
valuable of its results. If delinquency 
is to be reduced, its extent and con- 
sequences must be appreciated by 
those who suffer from it. It is essential 
that the public conscience should be 
awakened, and that public opinion 
should express itself and become felt. 
If delinquents are to be effectively 
trained and rehabilitated, their fellow 
citizens must understand and accept 
the measures most likely to be suc- 
cessful, and must be ready to coop- 
erate in their application. In _ these 
respects the educative value of the 
Congress was very great. 


The need for such education, and 
its value, can be clearly seen in the 
case of two of the main subjects with 
which the Congress was concerned 
—the organization and remuneration 
of work in prisons and the reintegra- 
tion of prisoners in the community. 
It was generally agreed that prison 
work must be sufficient in quantity to 
occupy all prisoners for a normal 
working day, and should be, as far as 
possible, ordinary industrial work. It 
was further agreed that it would be 
right eventually to pay prisoners the 
same wages as people doing com- 
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parable work outside, provided output 
is the same both in quantity and qual- 
ity—on the understanding that they 
would contribute to the support of 
their families and themselves and per- 
haps make some reparation to the 
victims of their crimes. There was 
general agreement also that prisoners 
after serving long sentences must be 
helped to settle down to normal living 
as free men by working during the last 
months of their imprisonment for out- 
side employers. All these develop- 
ments, however, depend upon the ac- 
ceptance by the public of their use- 
fulness—otherwise criticism and op- 
position might completely frustrate 
them—and also upon the active co- 
operation of employers and trade un- 
ionists. Their endorsement by a Con- 
gress so representative and so highly 
instructed should be of real help in 
carrying them out. 


The approach of the Congress to 
these problems of the work, remunera- 
tion and resettlement of prisoners 
showed the same realism and caution 
which marked their other recommen- 
dations. The study made of new 
forms of juvenile delinquency, for 
example, did not lead to dramatic con- 
clusions likely to create antagonism. 
It was recognized that many of the 
so-called new forms of delinquency— 
such as car stealing—were merely 
manifestations in the changed condi- 
tions of the new world of traditional 
forms of misconduct; that there must 
be more comparative study of the situ- 
ation in different countries before valid 
conclusions can be reached about the 
relationship of delinquent behavior to 
the state of social or economic ad- 
vance; and that, however much ex- 
ternal factors may contribute to delin- 
quency and should therefore be modi- 
fied in order to prevent it, the essential 
influences remain those of the family 
and the school. Here again, therefore, 
the need for an instructed public opin- 
ion, and the value of the Congress 
in helping to create it, is apparent. 


The realism of the Congress was 
shown also in its approach to the 
question of short-term imprisonment. 
Everyone was agreed about the need 
to encourage alternative methods such 
as probation. But it was recognized 
that in some cases the ends of justice 
might require the imposition of a short 
term of imprisonment and that to 
have recommended its complete aboli- 
tion would have been out of accord 
with the realities of the situation, and 
might even have delayed the ultimate 
objective. Here as elsewhere the Con- 
gress wisely kept its feet firmly on 
the ground. 


_ In tackling its agenda, and in com- 
ing to its conclusions, the Congress 
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was greatly and continuously helped 
by Professor Lopez-Rey, the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General, and 
his staff. Their preparatory work was 
comprehensive and exhaustive. The 
documentation could not have been 
better—indeed, the comment was 
made that it was too good, because it 
left too little for the Congress itself 
to work out! The arrangements for the 
various sessions left nothing to be de- 
sired. Some delegates felt that the 
sections were too large and that argu- 
ment about matters of detail as dis- 
tinct from matters of principle was 
hampered thereby. But that was surely 
to misunderstand the purpose and the 
possibilities of a great international 
meeting. It is both right and inevitable 
on such an occasion to concentrate on 
principles and on the broad agree- 
ments which give direction and im- 
petus to the subsequent study of detail. 

The Swedish Minister of Justice 
came to London and invited the 
United Nations to hold the third Con- 
gress in Stockholm in 1965. There was 
a general hope that this hospitable 
suggestion might be accepted. It 
prompted the questions—the very 
relevant and helpful questions—how 
progress can best be made between 
now and then and how far the United 
Nations can assist in making it. There 
was, of course, no collective discussion 
of these matters, but informal talk 
among the delegates suggested general 
agreement on these points. 

First, it was felt to be important that 
the impetus of the Congress should 
not be lost. This means that each 
country must now study, in terms of 
its own circumstances, the general con- 
clusions reached and the ways in 
which it is possible and desirable to 
carry them out. The extent and meth- 
od of fulfilment will vary from coun- 
try to country; but the experience of 
the years after the Geneva meeting of 
1955 encourages the expectation that 
to set general objectives, as the Con- 
gress has done, can in itself assist in 
working toward them. 





Secondly, there was general agree- 
ment that greater efforts are required 
to ascertain the facts about delin- 
quency and to assess impartially the 
results of different types of treatment. 
In a striking survey of the present 
state of criminology, Professor Rad- 
zinowicz pointed with great realism to 
possible lines of advance. It is again 
for each country to consider how 
best, with its available resources, it 
can make progress with this necessary 
study and research. 

Thirdly, there was a general desire, 
as a resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress indicated, that the United Na- 
tions should maintain, and if possible 
intensify, its interest in delinquency. 
The Congress, having recognized the 
existence of a worldwide problem, 
was most anxious that the United Na- 
tions should maintain its lead and 
initiative in tackling it. It will doubt- 
less continue to collect information 
and to share experience, and also, so 
far as may be, to encourage research. 
It was felt, too, by some delegates that 
if the United Nations were able to 
convene further seminars, perhaps on 
a regional basis, this would assist the 
more detailed examination, against 
the background of comparable na- 
tional situations, of some of the mat- 
ters with which the Congress had been 
generally concerned. 

The Congress ended in a mood of 
realistic and qualified optimism. It 
had faced the extent and nature of 
some of the fundamental problems 
of the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders, and it had not 
been daunted. It had realized the need 
for more knowledge of the causes and 
of the nature of crime and of the re- 
sults of methods of dealing with of- 
fenders. But it had resolved that pend- 
ing the acquisition of that knowledge 
we must make the best progress that 
we can; and it had pointed clearly 
and unanimously to certain lines of 
advance. That was a_ considerable 
achievement; and the Congress felt a 
modest pride in it. 


The Lord Chancellor, Viscount Kilmuir, opens the Congress. At left is 
Dr. Lopez-Rey; at right is Charles Germain, General Rapporteur. 


























The Security Council and the Congo Crisis 






Summary of the Developments and Debates 


that Preceded the Decision to Convene 


an Emergency Special Session of the General Assembly 


B® TWEEN the evening of July 13 and the early morn- 

ing of September 17, the Security Council was 
occupied with the Congo question at 21 meetings, eight 
of them night meetings, and three of them held on a 
Sunday. 

The meeting of July 13, which continued into the 
morning of July 14, was reported in the August issue 
of UNITED NATIONS REviEw. The three meetings on 
July 20 and 21 and the three meetings on August 8— 
the third one not adjourning until 4:23 a.m. on August 
9—were reported in the September issue. 

During the period of coverage of this, the October, 
issue, the Council held 14 more meetings on the Congo 
question. For a report on three meetings on Sunday, 
August 21—ending in the early hours of August 22— 
see the page opposite. The Secretary-General had asked 
the Council to meet in order to obtain clarification of 
the views of the members on United Nations action in 
the Congo because of serious differences regarding inter- 
pretation of the Council’s previous resolutions which 
had arisen between Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba 
and himself. 

The Soviet Union proposed establishment of a group 
of observers representing the member states which had 
supplied troops to the United Nations Force in the 
Congo. Such a group would act in conjunction with 
the Secretary-General to “ensure on the spot and with- 
out delay” the execution of the Council’s decisions. 
The USSR proposal was not pressed to a vote, how- 
ever, because, as the Soviet representative pointed out, 
his conversations with members of the Council had 
shown that the majority were not prepared to support 
it at that stage. 

The President of the Council expressed the view 
that the debate had provided the clarification which 
the Secretary-General wanted and that it would be 
helpful to him in the continuation of his task. 

The next three meetings devoted to the Congo ques- 
tion were on the evening of Friday, September 9, and 
on September 10 and 12 (see page 44). 

Introducing his fourth report, in which he empha- 
sized the need for “the immediate provision of financial 
assistance on a large scale,” Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold pointed out on September 9 that the finan- 
cial situation of the Republic of the Congo was one 
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of bankruptcy, and he expressed his belief that all 
assistance must be channelled through the United Na- 
tions only. He also described the role of the United 
Nations—“a role of utter discretion and impartiality” 
—in the complicated constitutional crisis which mean- 
while had broken out in the Congo. 

Prime Minister Lumumba had cabled a request for 
the Council to meet in Leopoldville, but a Soviet pro- 
posal for the Council so to decide was rejected on 
September 9 by a vote of 3 to 6, with 2 abstentions. 

The meeting on September 10 was largely taken up 
with discussion of a request from the Central Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo for postponement 
of the Council meeting because a delegation was ready 
to leave for New York on September 11. By the time 
the Council met again on September 12, cables had been 
received from Premier Lumumba and President Joseph 
Kasavubu indicating that two rival delegations were on 
their way. The Council met only briefly because of the 
confused situation and then adjourned to meet again 
at the call of the President. 

On the morning of September 14 began the final 
series of eight meetings (see page 48) which preceded 
the calling of the emergency special session of the 
General Assembly, The eighth meeting ended at 2:10 
a.m. on Saturday, September 17, only 18 hours before 
the emergency session opened. 

At the first two meetings the Council engaged in a 
procedural debate which stemmed from the question 
of which of the two Congolese delegations to recog- 
nize. The feeling of the majority—that to take a deci- 
sion on this would amount to involvement in Congolese 
constitutional problems—accounted for the rejection 
of a Polish proposal to seat the representative of Mr. 
Lumumba. 

The Council had three proposals before it on the 
substance of the Congo question. One sponsored by 
the United States would have given strong support to 
the Secretary-General in his direction of the United 
Nations Force and United Nations action in the Congo 
and in his insistence on channelling all assistance 
through the United Nations only. It would also have 
called for voluntary financial contributions to a United 
Nations fund for the Congo, the fund to be controlled 
by the United Nations. 
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A Soviet Union proposal, on the other hand, reflected 
the strong criticism of the Secretary-General and of 
the Command of the United Nations Force which the 
USSR had expressed—and which the Secretary-General 
had refuted—regarding what the Soviet Union con- 
tended was interference in the internal affairs of the 
Republic of the Congo and violation of the Council’s 
decisions. The USSR also proposed financial and other 
economic assistance through voluntary contributions, 
but such assistance would be placed directly at the 
disposal of the Government of the Republic. 

A third proposal before the Council, sponsored by 
Ceylon and Tunisia, had been introduced in an effort 
at conciliation, but it was rejected because of the nega- 
tive vote of the USSR. Eight members of the Council 
voted in favor, France abstained, and Poland voted 
with the Soviet Union against it. 


The Soviet veto followed rejection of the Soviet 
proposal, by a vote of 2 to 7, with 2 abstentions, as 
well as of Soviet amendments which were intended to 
bring the joint Ceylon-Tunisia proposal more in line 
with the USSR draft resolution. 

The United States did not press for a vote on its 
draft resolution but instead submitted the motion which 
called the General Assembly into emergency special 
session. 

In closing the meeting, the President of the Council 
commented: “We have reached the end of our delib- 
erations, The resolution which has been adopted will - 
transfer from the Security Council to the General As- 
sembly a heavy responsibility. I should like to conclude 
by expressing the hope that the General Assembly will 
succeed where, unfortunately, the Council has failed, 
notwithstanding all our efforts.” 








Meetings of August 21 and 22 





Council Debate Clarifies Mandate 


for Continued United Nations Action in the Congo 


N an earlier phase in the troubled 

Congo situation, the Security Coun- 
cil met in emergency session on Au- 
gust 21 to consider new developments 
in the young Republic. The Council 
met at the request of the Secretary- 
General, who had flown back to 
United Nations Headquarters from 
Leopoldville five days earlier, after 
personally accompanying the first 
United Nations troops into the Prov- 
ince of Katanga. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s return to New 
York was preceded by an exchange 
of correspondence between him and 
Patrice Lumumba, Prime Minister of 
the Republic of the Congo, in which 
serious differences arose over the in- 
terpretation of the Security Council’s 
resolutions on the Congo. In a series 
of sharply-worded letters, Mr. Lum- 
umba charged the Secretary-General 
with violating the Council’s resolu- 
tions and, among other complaints, 
protested that United Nations troops 
had not been used to “subdue the 
rebel Government of Katanga” (see 
UNITED NaTIOoNs REVIEW for Septem- 
ber 1960, page 6). 

After that exchange of letters in 
Leopoldville, the Secretary-General 
urgently cabled a request for an early 
meeting of the Council, in order to 
obtain a clarification of the views of 
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the Council concerning United Na- 
tions action in the Congo which was 
launched in mid-July. 

The Council, convening for the 
fourth time within five weeks on the 
Congo crisis, began its deliberations 
shortly after midday on Sunday, Au- 
gust 21, and subsequently held two 
further meetings, the second of which 
continued into the early hours of next 
day. While no formal action was taken 
by the Council at this session, the con- 
sensus emerging from the long debate 
was, in effect, an endorsement of the 
Secretary-General’s actions and of the 
United Nations operation in the Con- 
go up to that time. At the conclusion 
of the Council’s third meeting, the 
President, Armand Bérard, of France. 
declared that the Council’s discussion 
had brought out the respective points 
of view and that the Secretary-General 
“will have found in this debate the 
clarification which he desired and 
which . . . will assist him in the con- 
tinuation of his task.” 

At an earlier stage in the proceed- 
ings the delegation of the Soviet Union 
had introduced a draft resolution to 
establish a group, made up of repre- 
sentatives of member states which have 
supplied armed forces to the United 
Nations Force in the Congo, to act in 
conjunction with the Secretary-Gen- 


eral and to “ensure on the spot and 
without delay” the execution of the 
Council’s resolutions relating to the 
Congo, “including the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops from Congolese terri- 
tory and the safeguarding of Congo’s 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence.” Under the USSR draft 
resolution the Council would have 
deemed it necessary that the Secretary- 
General and the group “consult daily 
with the lawful Government of the 
Congo.” This proposal was not, how- 
ever, pressed to a vote, and the USSR 
announced at the end of the session 
that it was withdrawing it. 

The Council’s opening meeting be- 
gan with a lengthy statement by the 
Secretary-General (see page 39 for 
full text) in which he observed that 
the actions and the attitudes of the 
United Nations, and of himself in par- 
ticular, had come under “severe criti- 
cism” from the Prime Minister of the 
Congo, and that this criticism had 
been followed by a series of actions 
against officials in the service of the 
United Nations which “gave an im- 
pression of deep distrust and hostility 
fomented for political ends” and “were 
of a nature to call for a formal and 
serious protest.” Mr. Hammarskjold 
believed that, if continued, these ac- 
tions “may create so great difficulties 
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for all the United Nations activities 
in the Congo that they may finally 
force me to raise the question of a 
reconsideration of those activities by 
the competent United Nations or- 
gans.” In the course of his statement, 
the first of three made during the 
Council’s session on August 21, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said he would “wel- 
come a more formal and regular ar- 
rangement for the current and highly 
useful consultations which I have with 
countries contributing units to the 
United Nations Force” in the Congo. 
If the Council had no objections, he 
intended to invite the representatives 
of those countries to serve as members 
of an advisory committee to Secretary- 
General personally, following the pat- 
tern established by the Advisory Com- 
mittee functioning for the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in the Middle 
East. 

During his opening speech Mr. 
Hammarskjold commented on the va- 
rious “unprecedented allegations” and 
complaints which, he said, were “both 
causes and symptoms of a deteriora- 
tion for which I cannot find any valid 
substantive reasons.” 

The  Secretary-General added: 
“Whatever the explanation of the ac- 
tions and reactions . . . they have 
created for the United Nations a most 
delicate position in which the very 
dignity of the Organization and of the 
governments which it represents some- 
times has been put in question.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized that 
to carry out his mandate he had been 
forced to act with great firmness in 
relation to many parties, but he did 
not think he had ever “failed in cour- 
tesy.” On the other hand, he did not 
want to excuse himself for stating 
clearly the principles of the Charter 
and for having acted independently 
on their basis. Nor had he forgotten 
that the ultimate purpose of the United 
Nations services to the Republic of the 
Congo was to protect international 
peace and security. 


Views of Congo Representative 


After the Secretary-General’s open- 
ing statement, the Council heard the 
views of Antoine Gizenga, Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Republic of the 
Congo. At the outset Mr. Gizenga said 
he had no desire to cast doubts on 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s statements but 
only to dissipate “certain misunder- 
standings” over the different interpre- 
tations of facts which he found “most 
regrettable.” 

He stated that the Congolese had 
hoped that, in despatching troops to 
the Congo, the Secretary-General 
would make clear his intentions re- 
garding the position to be taken on the 
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Katanga question, “so that in the 
future any ambiguous interpretations 
could be avoided.” 

Mr. Gizenga then dealt with “the 
circumstances” in which the Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Force was 
sent to Katanga. In this connection 
he contended there had been no pre- 
vious consultations with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic; there had been 
negotiations with “the rebel Tshombe” 
in the presence of representatives of 
the Belgian Government, as well as 
consultations with tribal heads “sent 
militarily” to Elisabethville; and the 
Security Council had been convened 
at the Secretary-General’s request, 
after consultations with Mr. Tshombe 
but before implementation of the reso- 
lution voted a few days earlier had 
been completed. Finally, Mr. Gizenga 
said, there was the fact that results of 
the talks at Katanga had been made 
public at a press conference by Mr. 
Tshombe, at which the latter had 
stated that the Secretary-General was 
to return to New York where he had 
called a new meeting of the Security 
Council. Despite all this, the Congo- 
lese representative said his Govern- 
ment continued to maintain its trust 
in the United Nations and had attend- 
ed the Council’s meeting on August 9. 
His delegation at that time could not 
but feel justified in hoping that a final 
solution of the Congolese problem 
could be reached. 

Turning to the Secretary-General’s 
return to the Congo and his visit to 
Katanga, Mr. Gizenga contended that 
in Elisabethville Mr. Hammarskjold 
had stated that he was convinced “he 
would be able to work fruitfully with 
Tshombe.” As for the outcome of 
those consultations, Mr. Tshombe had 
told the press that he was “satisfied 
with the Secretary-General in these 
consultations except for certain details 
that had to be clarified later on,” Mr. 
Gizenga said. 

He added: “If the resolutions of the 
Security Council continue to be badly 
interpreted, this will not lead to the 
liberation of the Congo but to the 
effective reconquest of our country. It 
is for this reason that, less than 15 
days after the last meeting . . . we are 
again forced to come to you to raise 
the voice of our people and of our 
Government, while continuing to place 
our trust in the United Nations.” 

In the titanic struggle waged by the 
Congolese, together with all African 
countries, against colonialism and its 
methods, Mr. Gizenga said his people 
did not stand alone. “All men of con- 
science, all men of goodwill in the 
world, stand beside us,” he declared. 
The Security Council must do all 
within its power to see that its resolu- 
tions for the welfare of the Congolese 
people were not used, in their imple- 











mentation, “as weapons against the 
Congolese people.” 

In the interest of making the United 
Nations assistance “more efficacious,” 
Mr. Gizenga said his Government 
asked the Security Council to modify 
its methods of work in the application 
of its resolutions and to act in ac- 
cordance with certain suggestions 
which he would make. He suggested 
that a group be set up by the Security 
Council that would share with the 
Secretary-General his heavy responsi- 
bilities. This group would “necessarily” 
include the Secretary-General and 
“normally would have to include mem- 
bers from neutral states of Africa and 
Asia.” It would have its permanent 
headquarters in the Congo and would 
work in close collaboration, on the 
one hand, with the Central Govern- 
ment and, on the other, with the com- 
mand of the United Nations Force. 


The Government of the Republic 
of the Congo was aware of the efforts 
made by the United Nations to re- 
establish peace, order and tranquillity 
in the Congo. However, since there 
was confusion in the application of 
the Security Council’s resolutions, the 
Congolese Government summed up 
its position by requesting: “(1) That 
the United Nations action be carried 
out as cooperation with the Central 
Government, the only representative 
of the Congolese people, and in keep- 
ing with the resolutions adopted by 
the Security Council. (2) That the 
Central Government be constantly 
kept in touch and up to date with re- 
gard to the movements of the United 
Nations forces so that an identity of 
viewpoint can be established between 
the Command of the United Nations 
Force and the Central Government. 
(3) That the airport and seaport police 
be forces of the Congolese Army. 
(4) That the United Nations Force 
entirely disarm all Belgians at present 
under the orders of the rebellious 
provincial authorities. (5) That in 
their immediate withdrawal from Con- 
golese territory there should be in- 
cluded the total and unconditional 
evacuation of Kitona and Kamina 
bases. (6) That the Secretary-General, 
in discharging his heavy and delicate 
responsibilities in the Congolese Re- 
public, be assisted by a group or col- 
lege designated by the Security Coun- 
cil.” 


Comments by Secretary-General 


In the course of a further statement 
to the Council, at its afternoon meet- 
ing on August 21, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral commented on some of the points 
made by the representative of the 
Congo. Mr. Hammarskjold noted that 
the Congolese representative had 
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stated that the Supreme Commander 
of the United Nations had gone to 
Katanga under certain conditions. The 
Secretary-General said that this seemed 
to be a reference to the trip made by 
Dr. Bunche, the Secretary-General’s 
Personal Representative. There was 
no reason to discuss statements made 
to the press later by Mr. Tshombe. 

The representative of the Congo, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said, had also 
complained that the Secretary-General 
had brought the matter to the Security 
Council at that stage without consult- 
ing the Congolese Government. On 
this point, the Secretary-General re- 
marked that “the relations between 
the Secretary-General and the Security 
Council are not to be interfered with 
by any Government.” In this case the 
criticism was “all the more unneces- 
sary” in view of the fact that he had 
gone to the Council “in the best inter- 
est of the Central Government of the 
Congo.” He had never negotiated with 
Mr. Tshombe, and the latter had never 
even presented his “so-called condi- 
tions” to the United Nations. 

Commenting on a further point, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said he could as- 
sure the Congolese representative that 
the discipline of the Swedish Army 
was such that no one under disguise 
could go undetected among its forces. 
If he had used two Swedish companies 
as his personal support at the Katanga 
breakthrough, the aim was, by estab- 
lishing an identity between himself and 
the troops, to reduce the risks of a 
failure of the breakthrough to an ab- 
solute minimum. Moreover, the United 
Nations troops that had later gone 
into Katanga had, in the main, been 
African. 


African Aspirations 


Sory Caba, of Guinea, whose dele- 
gation was allowed to participate in 
the debate, underlined the dangerous 
effect which the Congo situation had 
on the specific interests of all Africans. 
Guinea’s position, he said, was a re- 
flection of the legitimate aspirations 
of all Africans. That was the essential 
reason for his delegation’s presence at 
the meeting, for Guinea could well be 
the Congo, and the Congo, Africa. 

After reaffirming Guinea’s deep at- 
tachment to the principles and pur- 
poses of the Charter and its confidence 
in the United Nations, Mr. Caba said 
the re-establishment of legality and the 
tule of law in the Congo must be 
helped by the independent nations of 
Africa and the United Nations. Guinea 
opposed any action tending to adulter- 
ate the sovereignty of the Congo. The 
independence and territorial integrity 
of the Congo, Mr. Caba maintained, 
must be preserved and maintained, 
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and United Nations forces “must end 
the terror in Katanga carried out by 
Tshombe and the Belgian Govern- 
ment.” 


The representative of Guinea 
charged that a widespread plot was 
being organized by colonialist groups, 
eager to maintain the major part of 
Africa in a state of submission. These 
groups, he said, hoped for a referen- 
dum in Katanga, perhaps conducted 
by the United Nations, that would re- 
sult in the detachment of Katanga 
from the rest of the country. 


Mr. Caba then read a message to 
the Council from the President of 
Guinea, Sekou Touré, which stressed 
the need for the evacuation of all Bel- 
gian troops, the restoration of order 
and respect for the territorial integrity 
of the whole of the Congo. The mes- 
sage appealed to the United Nations 
and all its members to respect the 
rights of the people of the Congo. 
Guinea opposed all efforts at recolon- 
ization, under any guise. “The United 
Nations,” the message stated, “cannot 
betray its historic role.” 

Guinea considered that the Security 
Council should send to the Congo a 
group of observers, together with the 
Secretary-General, entrusted with the 
task of ensuring the full implementa- 
tion of the Council’s resolutions, in 
complete agreement with the Central 
Government of the Congo. The group 
would represent “a positive contribu- 
tion” to the technical assistance which 
the United Nations was offering to the 
Congo. The United Nations should 
also acquiesce in all requests of the 
Central Government. Thus, measures 
would have to be taken to assure the 
guarding of airfields by troops of the 
Congolese Army. 

Mr. Caba also said that African 
troops, including Guinea _ troops, 
should be sent to Katanga, despite the 
pretensions of Mr. Tshombe to oppose 
the arrival of certain troops in that 
province. All necessary measures must 
be taken by the United Nations to quell 
the rebellion in Katanga. In this re- 
gard Mr. Caba considered that the 
United Nations action could not be 
interpreted as interference in matters 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the Congo. Guinea wished 
to emphasize that the Council in no 
circumstances should “take a stand 
placing this problem on the basis of 
responsibility lying at the door of the 
Secretary-General, or the Prime Min- 
ister of the Congo.” In other words, 
Guinea was not trying to apportion 
right or wrong to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, or to the Congolese Premier. 
Guinea believed that in placing the 
problem in a different way, the United 
Nations would be “creating a false 
dilemma and a false problem in order 


to avoid an honest evaluation of the 
true situation.” 

Vasily V. Kuznetsov, of the USSR, 
the next speaker in the debate, charged 
that imperialist aggression continued 
in the Congo—“it had only altered its 
form,” he said. Obliged to leave a 
number of points in the country, Bel- 
gian forces were concentrating in Ka- 
tanga, carrying out wanton aggression 
against the people there, he said. Plans 
were also being hatched for formation 
of an international foreign legion in 
Katanga from the NATO countries, in- 
cluding Belgium. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then observed that, 
contrary to the statements of the Sec- 
retary-General, a unit of Canadian 
troops had recently landed in Leopold- 
ville. Canada, he pointed out, was an 
ally of Belgium under NATO, and this 
had led to a legitimate objection by 
the Congolese Government and to a 
further intensification of relations. The 
Soviet Government insisted that the 
forces of Canada should be immedi- 
ately withdrawn from the Congo. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also considered it 
incorrect largely to mobilize the high- 
er command of the United Nations 
forces from among officers of the 
armies of the NATO countries. In this 
respect, it was indicative that, of the 
eleven military counselors of General 
von Horn, eight represented NATO 
countries and the others military and 
political groups of the Western coun- 
tries: Canada, Denmark, Italy, New 
Zealand and Norway. 


“Two-Faced” Game 


While the Belgian authorities, with 
agreement of their NATO partners; were 
casting morsels and parts of the Secu- 
rity Council’s resolutions back into the 
faces of the United Nations members, 
some of the governments of the 
colonial powers were pretending that 
they did not see the further violations 
of the Security Council’s decisions 
which were now being perpetrated. 
Mr. Kuznetsov asserted that all this 
pointed to the fact that a two-faced 
and very dangerous game was being 
played, in which some powers were 
commending aggression in the Congo 
by words and, in fact, supporting and 
encouraging that aggression with 
deeds. He found some difficulty in 
understanding that some officials re- 
sponsible for the implementation of 
the decisions of the Security Council 
were acting openly against those de- 
cisions in participating in actions di- 
rected at causing Katanga to secede 
from the Congo. 

How was it possible, Mr. Kuznetsov 
wondered, to explain the fact that the 
Secretary-General, despite the clear 
directives from the Security Council, 
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did not even wish during his presence 
in the Congo to consult the legitimate 
Government of the Republic and had 
gone over the head of that Govern- 
ment and undertaken conversations 
with “the traitor Tshombe,” in the 
course of which were discussed plans 
directed against the integrity of the 
Republic and its unity. The USSR 
representative said that attempts were 
being made to represent the separatist 
actions of “the foreign puppet 
Tshombe” against the Central Govern- 
ment as an internal affair of the Congo 
in which allegedly the United Nations 
should not interfere. However, it was 
known that the Tshombe action was 
organized by interventionists and that 
his régime was being supported by 
foreign bayonets. As a result of this, 
the relations between the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Congo and the present 
régime in Katanga, which had resulted 
from military intervention from out- 
side, could not be considered as an 
internal question, even after the re- 
moval of the Belgian troops from the 
Congo. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then turned to the 
question of the interpretation of para- 
graph four of the Security Council’s 
August 9 resolution, as stated by the 
Secretary-General. He said that the 
interpretation given by the Secretary- 
General in addendum No. 6, as well 
as in the statement which he had made 
in the Council, was basically counter 
to the decisions of the Council be- 
cause, in fact and in substance, Mr. 
Tshombe was being placed in the same 
position as that of the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo. As a re- 
sult of that interpretation, the USSR 
had officially stated its disagreement 
with it, which it now again wished to 
confirm. Mr. Kuznetsov then recalled 
that in his statement related to the in- 
terpretation of paragraph 4 of the 
Security Council resolution of August 
9 the Secretary-General had stated: 
“... Ido not see any reason for the 
Security Council to confirm my inter- 
pretation of the functions of the 
United Nations Force in the respect 
now challenged.” Affirming that the 
Security Council had not entrusted to 
the Secretary-General the interpreta- 
tion of its decisions of August 9, the 
USSR representative held that the 
Secretary-General’s interpretation was, 
therefore, only his personal opinion 
and had no legal and binding value. 
In order for such interpretations to 
have legal force, there was only one 
possible procedure in existence and 
that procedure was well known also to 
the Secretary-General. In accordance 
with that procedure, all members of 
the Security Council who might deem 
it appropriate could propose for the 
consideration of the Council a formal 
proposal on the subject. Therefore, at 
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the present time only the decisions 
adopted by the Security Council had 
force and only the Council itself could 
alter those decisions which were 
adopted by it. 

Mr. Kuznetsov, in the course of a 
lengthy statement, also assailed the 
Secretary-General’s plan for civilian 
measures in the Congo which, he con- 
tended, was at variance with the basic 
principles of the Charter. He drew 
particular attention to the fact that 
recently, under the guise of specialists 
of the United Nations, there had been 
arriving in the Congo “all sorts of 
American experts.” In this guise, there 
were military experts who were ap- 
parently responsible for converting the 
failure of the Belgian intervention into 
an American one, covered by the flag 
of the United Nations. He noted that 
the Secretary-General’s plan provided 
for the formation under the civilian 
chief of the United Nations—such a 
functionary was set up in the Congo 
—of a special advisory group which 
would have to have broad powers and 
which would not be subordinated to 
the Government of the Congo. This 
would mean the limitation of the 
sovereignty of the Republic of the 
Congo and its conversion into a trust 
territory. The collection of the spe- 
cialists for the Congo was being car- 
ried out in violation of the principle 
of equitable geographical distribution 
and without account being taken of 
the extent of the financial contribu- 
tions to the budget of the United Na- 
tions. The USSR representative, in 
announcing his Government’s com- 
plete rejection of the plan proposed by 
the Secretary-General, said that such 
a plan would imply nothing other than 
the subordination of the future de- 
velopment of the independent Repub- 
lic to the interests of a group of states 
headed by the United States. This, in 
fact, would imply the establishment 
of a new form of colonial shackling 
of the Congolese people under the flag 
of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union fully supported 
the proposal advanced by the Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Republic of the 
Congo regarding the immediate dis- 
patch to the Congo of a group of 
representatives of neutral countries of 
Asia and Africa. The USSR under- 
stood that the Secretary-General also 
now shared the idea of sending a group 
of representatives from neutral coun- 
tries. As for the question of the rights 
and responsibilities of such a group, 
its basic mandate should be as defined 
by the representative of the Republic 
of the Congo, and should consist of 
providing, jointly with the Secretary- 
General, for the full and unqualified 
implementation of the decisions of the 
Security Council on the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops from the whole coun- 





try and providing the Republic with 
all assistance necessary to strengthen 
its political and economic independ- 
ence and preserve its territorial in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. Kuznetsov stressed that the 
Council should support and endorse 
the claims of the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo that order at 
both airports and seaports be main- 
tained by the national armed forces of 
the Republic. The Council must also 
support its demand that, within the 
framework of military assistance pro- 
vided by the United Nations, it must 
be provided also with aircraft for 
transporting Congolese to all the re- 
gions of the territory where their pres- 
ence was considered to be essential. 
There should be an immediate con- 
fiscation of arms and armaments dis- 
tributed to the Belgian supporters of 
Tshombe for the purpose of creating 
a civil war. It was also necessary to 
adopt all measures to ensure the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all Belgian 
troops from the Congo, including the 
bases of Kamina and Kitona. In full 
solidarity with all countries trying to 
render assistance to the Government 
of the Congo in the achievement of 
those objectives, the Soviet Union, for 
its part, would exert the necessary 
efforts to that end. 


Clarifications by Secretary-General 


In a further statement to the Coun- 
cil the Secretary-General presented 
what he described as “a few clarifica- 
tions on points which seem to have 
been overlooked or misunderstood.” 
With regard to the composition of the 
United Nations Force, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said he had applied the rule 
which was approved previously for the 
United Nations Emergency Force in 
the United Arab Republic, and he had 
advised the Council of this at its meet- 
ings on July 21 and 22. The rule sim- 
ply was that any of the permanent 
members should be excluded. Beyond 
that the Security Council had not given 
the Secretary-General any guidance, 
except for another rule, that no coun- 
try having a direct interest in the con- 
flict should be permitted to send 
forces. 

In the Canadian case he said it had 
been a question of having to furnish 
good signalling technicians, preferably 
bilingual. He could not find them in 
any other country than Canada. 

“In any event,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
continued, “I do not look at member- 
ship in either NATO or the Warsaw 
Pact or any other grouping of that 
kind as excluding a country from par 
ticipating in the operation. And I wish, 
of course, to maintain a balanced geo- 
graphic composition at all events. I 
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can in this context mention that the 
countries with which we are at present 
having negotiations concerning added 
battalions are the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Indonesia and Sudan; as regards 
smaller units, India, Ceylon and Bur- 
ma. I think that clearly indicates that 
I move in the area where the consid- 
erations which here gave rise to some 
worry do not apply.” 

With regard to the position of the 
Katanga authorities, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold denied that he had granted the 
same position to Mr. Tshombe and 
the local authorities in Katanga as to 
the Central Government. The United 
Nations and the Secretary-General 
negotiated solely with sovereign gov- 
ernments and not with private persons 
or local authorities, and there was a 
very distinct difference, constitutional 
in law and in fact, as regards United 
Nations relations to the two group- 
ings mentioned. He added: “It should 
not be concluded from the fact that 
we cannot lend active support to the 
Central Government that we lend any 
kind of support to the other party, 
strengthen its hand or resist any moves 
from the Central Government.” 


Turning to the broader field of civil- 
ian activities, the Secretary-General 
agreed that the United Nations con- 
sultants in the Congo had indeed a 
new and untried status. But this status 
in relation to the national administra- 
tion was weaker than that of other 
experts rendering technical assistance 
in the conventional sense. They were 
“internal administrators” for the Unit- 
ed Nations operation, the contact of 
which with the Government was regu- 
lar technical assistance. In such cir- 
cumstances, he did not feel that there 
was any reason for him to clarify that 
“these men cannot have and will not 
have any executive authority or re- 
sponsibility.” The arrangement, he felt, 
had been “welcomed in practice by the 
Central Government.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also agreed with 
the representative of the Soviet Union 
that the geographical distribution was 
not satisfactory. Nor was it satisfac- 
tory at Headquarters. “In the Secre- 
tariat we have fifteen years back of 
us,” he pointed out. “In this opera- 
tion we have five weeks and five very 
hectic weeks. We have had to try to 
find people who were good technical 
experts, reasonably fluent in French 
and who at least had good English. 
We had further to rely very heavily 
upon the recruitment arranged by the 
specialized agencies. We could not 
possibly take care of all matters from 
here. The result is not what I would 
like to see, and things will certainly 
be adjusted as time passes. I think I 
can assure the Council that to the ex- 
tent that technicians with the proper 
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background and schooling are avail- 
able from various areas, they will be 
recruited in such a way so as at least 
to give us a reasonable approach to the 
desirable geographical distribution.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold added that the 
whole civilian operation was basically 
a technical assistance operation and 
should, of course, follow the rules ap- 
plied for technical assistance, also as 
regards decisions, On the question of 
sending a group of observers to the 
Congo, the Secretary-General said that 
this was not what he had proposed. 
He explained that his proposal was a 
parallel to the Advisory Committee 
established in the case of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, namely, an 
advisory committee meeting with the 
Secretary-General. “It may be here or, 
in some cases, it may be in the Congo, 
he stated,” but to station it in the Con- 
go when I have to be here either for 
the Security Council or for the Gen- 
eral Assembly would deprive me of the 
advantages of current consultation.” 

Questions had been raised concern- 
ing the wishes of national governments 
on the employment of their troops. 
On this matter Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated: “I think it must be clear that 
military operations of this kind have 
to be under unified command exercis- 
ing its authority and its judgment as 
best it can. If we were to try to meet 
desires expressed by the very many 
participating governments, then I think 
that operation would very soon come 
to a deadlock. For that reason, while 
on the one side we naturally listen 
carefully to, and seriously consider, 
the wishes expressed by governments, 
it would be against the efficiency of 
the whole operation if it were con- 
sidered necessary for us to take their 
wishes when they run counter to other 
considerations of a military and tech- 
nical nature.” 


Kamina and Kitona Bases 


On the question of the bases of 
Kamina and Kitona, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold cited two problems. He said: 
“One is the problem of withdrawal of 
combat troops, and I repeat what I 
said in my initial statement. I have 
the formal assurance of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium that all soldiers will 
be out of the Congo within less than 
eight days. 

“What remain are technicians in 
Kamina and Kitona, and out of a 
sense of responsibility for the Congo- 
lese who depend for their livelihood 
and for their lives upon the activities 
of those two bases, I cannot ask for 
the withdrawal of those people short 
of being able to put others in their 
place, and I beg you to understand 
that that is not an easy operation.” 
Replying to a further point, the 





Secretary-General told the Council 
that the United Nations had requested 
from Poland one ordnance company, 
to establish a base ordance depot at 
Leopoldville, and five forward detach- 
ments or brigades; and further one 
veterinary team. The first point was 
obviously an important one; it was a 
purely military outfit. 

The Polish Government, to its own 
regret and to his regret, was not able 
to meet this demand. It had pointed 
out, among other things, that for the 
time being it had to take into consid- 
eration the recent floods in Poland, 
which required the mobilization of all 
available means to remove their dis- 
astrous results. 


Support for Secretary-General 


The measures taken by the Secre- 
tary-General on the Congo situation 
evoked commendatory comment from 
most delegations during the Council’s 
debate, which continued on the night 
of August 21. Confidence in Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and emphatic support for 
United Nations actions were expressed 
by the representatives of Tunisia, 
Argentina, Italy, Ceylon, Ecuador, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
China and France. 

Several representatives expressed 
concern over the criticisms levelled at 
the Secretary-General. The form in 
which such criticisms had been pre- 
sented by the Congolese Prime Min- 
ister was “profoundly deplored” by 
Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, who consid- 
ered the criticisms reflected on the 
entire Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Tunisia, he said, could not share 
any suspicion whatsoever with respect 
to the Secretary-General, first of all 
because of his functions, and, above 
all, “the tangible proof of his devo- 
tion and loyalty in the execution of 
the instructions given to him by the 
Security Council.” 

In reaffirming his Government’s 
complete confidence in the United 
Nations, Mr. Slim noted that the Or- 
ganization, like any human endeavor, 
was imperfect. But experience had 
shown that it could be perfected. He 
added: “We are now agreeing on the 
possibilities which it may offer, on the 
basis of the Charter and the various 
decisions of its organs, in the expecta- 
tion of sincerely contributing, with all 
of its members, to its improvement as 
the need arises. In this Organization we 
place our hopes and confidence. It is 
still our best shelter. By our attitude 
and by our actions we will consolidate 
and strengthen its action in the Congo 
as well as elsewhere throughout the 
world.” 

The differing interpretations over 
the powers of the United Nations in 
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the Congo in relation to its domestic 
affairs were commented upon by a 
number of speakers. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
felt that the text of the Council’s reso- 
lution of August 9 was sufficiently 
clear and required no further clarifica- 
tion or a further resolution on the 
Council’s part. 

Dr. Amadeo also found the text of 
paragraph 4 of the August 9 resolu- 
tion sufficiently clear, wherein it stated 
that the United Nations Force “will 
not be a party to or in any way inter- 
vene in or be used to influence the 
outcome of any internal conflict, con- 
stitutional or otherwise.” There could 
be only one interpretation of this— 
that was the interpretation voiced by 
the Secretary-General. Furthermore, 
this interpretation was not only based 
on specific prescriptions of the Char- 
ter, but was also strengthened by the 
precedents to which the Secretary- 
General had‘ very appropriately al- 
luded. 

The representative of Argentina re- 
peated his delegation’s appeal in the 
Council of August 8, first of all to the 
extra-continental forces, that they 
should understand full well that any 
individual action on their part would 
be taken as interference based on 
hunger for power and must call for 
armed action from the other side; sec- 
ondly, to the independent countries of 
Africa, that they should energetically 
act in a moderating capacity which 
“must be the decisive factor in the 
bringing about of harmony in this 
part of the world.” 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, believed 
that the Secretary-General was ful- 
filling his mandate “scrupulously in 
line with the Security Council’s reso- 
lutions.” The interpretation of those 
resolutions stemmed clearly from the 
Council’s debates and was consistent 
with the sense of its deliberations, he 
said. 

Mr. Ortona stressed that the solu- 
tion of the internal problems of the 
Congo could not fall under United 
Nations jurisdiction. In order to fur- 
ther any solution that would meet the 
needs of the country and the very 
wishes of the Government of Leopold- 
ville, it should be realized that only 
the United Nations could provide, 
through its action for the re-establish- 
ment of order and the building of an 
efficient economic structure, the pre- 
condition for any durable and useful 
answer to the problems confronting 
the Congo. By avoiding serious in- 
ternal conflicts, the United Nations 
left the door open to the future, pre- 
vented the country from losing its 
identity and helped the constitutional 
framework for the Republic of the 
Congo to establish itself firmly. 
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Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, warm- 
ly commended the Secretary-General 
for his “initiative, energy and forth- 
right action.” He also thanked the 
countries which had provided troops 
for the United Nations Force. After 
having asked the countries to supply 
troops, he said, it would not be right 
for the Council to criticize them for 
having “answered a call of duty” or to 
turn around and say, “No longer do 
we require you.” 

Sir Claude said it was clear that the 
only role to be played by the United 
Nations in the Congo was that of 
neutrality. This did not mean that it 
would abandon its duty to maintain 
law and order. But once law and order 
were maintained, it was the duty of the 
United Nations Force to permit the 
Central Government to have full ac- 
cess to the whole of the territory of 
the Congo, because the Security Coun- 
cil had made it clear that it did not 
recognize the Province of Katanga as 
a different state or as “something 
separate” from the Republic of the 
Congo. On that point the Security 
Council had been perfectly clear. 

Dr. José A. Correa, of Ecuador, 
said that the desire of the Congolese 
Government to exercise authority in 
the entire territory was legitimate, but 
the means to that end could not be 
the use of United Nations forces. Any 
trend that might divide the United 
Nations on the basis of racial or con- 
tinental criteria was contrary to the 
universal sense of the Organization 
and the specific provisions of the 
Charter. The feeling of universal coop- 
eration and non-discrimination would 
be destroyed, he said, if in the United 
Nations task in Africa only Africans 
were allowed to participate, and if this 
criterion were to apply equally in every 
continent. 


No Time for Fly Specks 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, thought the United Nations 
was doing a vital job to prevent the 
Congo from becoming an object of 
international contention and thus a 
cause of war. It was also laying the 
foundations for law and order, for 
sound administration and for eco- 
nomic recovery. He added: “This is 
no time to be looking for fly specks. 
We are embarked on a great adven- 
ture. Let us all get behind this project 
and put our shoulders to the wheel.” 

The United States representative 
found Mr. Kuznetsov’s suggestion that 
the Canadian troops should not serve 
with the Congo force as “quite in- 
comprehensible.” The Secretary-Gen- 
eral had explained why he needed 
Canadian help. 

With regard to Americans working 
in technical assistance in the Congo, 











Mr. Lodge said they were working 
under a plan approved by the Secre- 
tary-General and Prime Minister 
Lumumba. That was good enough for 
the United States. In any case, the few 
American experts could not, as Mr. 
Kuznetsov alleged, threaten the inde- 
pendence of the Congo. Those Ameri- 
can experts were not under orders of 
the United States Government. 

Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, expressed confidence in the Sec- 
retary-General for the direction of 
United Nations activities in the Con- 
go. It was not for any want of such 
confidence that his delegation wel- 
comed the proposed setting up of a 
consultative committee. That was a 
device that already had proved itself 
in connection with the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East 
and which could obviously play a 
helpful part in the present situation. 
The proposal was preferable to the 
alternative suggestion embodied in the 
draft resolution of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Beeley compared the situations 
in the Congo, particularly in Katanga 
Province, before and after the United 
Nations Force was deployed there. 
He asked the representative of the 
Congo to consider which of those two 
situations was, on his own premise, 
more favorable to the influence of the 
Central Government: the situation be- 
fore August 14 when some 8,000 or 
9,000 Belgian troops were still in 
Katanga?—or the present situation 
when, as a consequence of the arrival 
of the United Nations Force to take 
over the task of maintaining order and 
security, those Belgian troops had al- 
most all been withdrawn? The United 
Kingdom representative did not think 
the Government of the Republic had 
any legitimate grievance on this score 
either against the intentions of the 
United Nations or the actual effect of 
their implementation. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, believed 
that, as peace and order were restored 
in the Congo, with United Nations 
help, and as economic development 
proceeded with United Nations and 
other technical assistance, the Central 
Government of the Congo would gain 
in popularity and political power 
among the. people. Was this not the 
surest way to promote unification? He 
urged the Government of the Congo 
not to overlook the indirect aid which 
the United Nations could give toward 
realizing unity. 

Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
agreed that the United Nations Force 
should not interfere in internal differ- 
ences between the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo and provincial 
authorities, insofar as such differences 
had the true nature of an internal 
conflict. He contended that this was 
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not, however, the case in the Prov- 
ince of Katanga, where authority 
rested completely with the Belgian 
troops after the crushing of the op- 
position of the Congolese Army and 
where that authority had organized 
and supported Tshombe’s “rebellion.” 
To refrain from giving the assistance 
requested by the Central Government 
to restore law and order in the whole 
territory of the Republic and to en- 
sure the territorial integrity of the 
country would, he said, indicate in- 
direct support of Belgian interven- 
tion and direct acquiescence in the 
Belgian-inspired opposition to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. In turn, such 
support would constitute an interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the Re- 
public and would serve the Belgian 
and other colonial interests in that 
country. 

Expressing support for the USSR 
draft and the proposals made by the 
Congolese representative, Mr. Lewan- 
dowski said that the decisions which 
the Security Council took on the ques- 
tion, as well as their execution, were 
being judged daily by Africans who 
still sought an answer to the question 
whether they could have confidence 
in the United Nations in their struggle 
for independence, democracy and 
prosperity. Could they look up to the 
Organization as their defender against 
the policies of the colonial powers 
which did not want them to be strong 
and united? 


Belgium's Position 

Before the Council adjourned, in 
the early hours of August 22, it also 
heard a statement by Walter Loridan, 
of Belgium, who referred to the state- 
ment by the USSR representative con- 
cerning aggression by Belgium. Mr. 
Loridan declared that the absurdity 
of such an allegation was obvious be- 
cause of the simple fact that Belgium 
had granted independence to the Con- 
go “without delay and without restric- 
tion.” Belgium rejected “with indigna- 
tion” accusations of being an aggressor 
and considered that the USSR itself, 
by repetition of such accusations, was 
“launching a real moral aggression” 
against Belgium. 

Noting also accusations made by 
the representative of the Republic of 
the Congo, Mr. Loridan said his dele- 
gation was not surprised by these, as it 
was aware of “the feelings of hatred 
which animate Mr. Gizenga with re- 
gard to Belgium.” He recalled that it 
was Mr. Gizenga who, on July 18 last, 
had made the following threat over 
the radio: “The Congolese Govern- 
ment alone can, in five minutes, launch 
a war against Belgium and completely 
annihilate all Belgians in the Congo.” 

Mr. Loridan considered that the 
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information furnished by the Secre- 
tary-General demonstrated that Bel- 
gium had executed rapidly and prop- 
erly the withdrawal of its troops from 
the Congo. Two days after the adop- 
tion of the resolution of July 14, the 
withdrawal of the Belgian forces had 
begun. On July 23 the evacuation of 
Leopoldville had been completed. On 
August 6 all Belgian forces in five 
provinces of the Congo had been with- 
drawn to their bases, and the repatria- 
tion of the troops was under way. 
With the arrival of the United Nations 
Force in Katanga, the Belgian forces 
were withdrawn to their base at 
Kamina. Finally, the Belgian Govern- 
ment had assured the United Nations 
that all its fighting forces would be 
withdrawn within eight days from the 
bases at Kamina and Kitona, except- 
ing those experts indispensable for es- 
sential services. In abiding by the reso- 
lutions of the Security Council, Bel- 
gium had but pursued a policy which 
it had already unilaterally decided 
upon. It had sent its troops to the 
Congo only to save its citizens who 
were in grave and imminent danger, 
avoiding any interference in internal 
affairs and with the intention of retir- 
ing the troops as soon as the safety 
of Belgian nationals was assured. 
The Polish representative had as- 
serted that without Belgium there 
would be no Tshombe, who was the 
product of Belgian aggression. On this 
point Mr. Loridan recalled that Mr. 
Tshombe became head of the Provin- 
cial Government of Katanga as a re- 
sult of elections held last May, and 
that his Government was established 
amidst the most normal conditions; 
when relations between the Congo and 
Belgium were completely friendly. 
Armand Bérard, of France, under- 





lined the necessity of adhering to the 
fundamental principles of the Charter. 
He held that the Council’s resolutions 
had themselves defined the framework 
of the United Nations mission in such 
a manner as to avoid any possible 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the Congo. They must be interpreted 
in that spirit—the very spirit of the 
provisions of the Charter—which for- 
bade intervention by the United Na- 
tions in the field of the internal com- 
petence of states. 

“Another great principle of the 
Charter forbids any discrimination 
founded on race, sex, language or re- 
ligion among men for any reason 
whatever,” Mr. Bérard said. He was 
convinced that such ideals were shared 
also by the people and the leaders of 
the Congo. Their wish to join the 
United Nations Organization was 
proof of that. 

Before the conclusion of the Coun- 
cil’s debate, the representative of the 
USSR annourced that his delegation 
would not press for a vote on its pro- 
posal. In this regard Mr. Kuznetsov 
said he had noted that the idea of the 
establishment of an observer group 
was being supported by the delegation 
of the Congo and by a number of 
other countries of Asia and Africa. 

The representative of France, speak- 
ing as the Council’s President for the 
month of August, concluded that di- 
vergent and sometimes opposite views 
had emerged during the lengthy de- 
bate. He added: “I believe that what 
has been said on all sides has been 
enough to bring out the respective 
points of view. I am convinced that 
the Secretary-General will have found 
in this debate the clarification which 
he desired and that it will assist him 
in the continuation of his task.” 





...an umbrella under which the people 
of the Congo should be able to find 


its way to peace and security 


Statement by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Security Council on August 21 


T the moment when the unity of 

the territory of the Congo and 
the people of the Congo was mani- 
fested by the establishment all over 
the Republic of the presence of the 
United Nations Force under a unified 
command, at the moment when the 


United Nations Force was deployed in 
strength in Katanga, at the moment 
when the Belgian withdrawal was un- 
der way even from the Kamina base, 
the actions and attitudes of the United 
Nations, and in particular of its Secre- 
tary-General, came under severe criti- 
cism from the Prime Minister of the 
Congo. This criticism was followed by 
a series of actions against officials in 
the service of the United Nations 
which, whatever the immediate cause 
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might have been for those actions, 
gave an impression of deep distrust 
and hostility fomented for political 
ends. They were of a nature to call 
for a formal and serious protest. If 
continued, they may create so great 
difficulties for all the United Nations 
activities in the Congo that they may 
finally force me to raise the question 
of a reconsideration of those activities 
by the competent United Nations 
organs. 

Recently we have had to register a 
number of unprecedented allegations 
in communications addressed to me 
or stated in press conferences, and 
also various complaints raised on a 
level on which I do not believe that 
the Security Council would wish to 
pursue this matter. However, the 
Council should, in my view, give the 
numerous statements to which I refer 
a careful study. They are both causes 
and symptoms of a deterioration for 
which I cannot find any valid substan- 
tive reasons. 

I can understand susceptibilities and 
tensions developing in a difficult situa- 
tion and I take them fully into ac- 
count. I can understand also how in 
a state of disintegration those who 
are supposed to be the agents of the 
law may be the first to break it. How- 
ever, whatever the explanation of the 
actions and reactions to which I have 
referred, they have created for the 
United Nations a most delicate posi- 
tion in which the very dignity of the 
Organization and of the governments 
which it represents sometimes has 
been put in question. 

In order to carry out my mandate, 
I have been forced to act with great 
firmness in relation to many parties. 
One of them has been the Central 
Government itself. I do not believe 
that I have ever failed in courtesy. On 
the other hand, I do not excuse myself 
for having stated clearly the principles 
of the Charter and for having acted 
independently on their basis, mindful 
of the dignity of the Organization— 
and to have done so whether it suited 
all those we are trying to help or not. 
Nor have I forgotten that the ultimate 
purpose of the United Nations services 
to the Republic of the Congo is to 
protect international peace and se- 
curity, and that, to the extent that the 
difficulties facing the Republic are 
not of a nature to endanger interna- 
tional peace, they are not of our con- 
cern. 

In the note verbale which I had to 
address to the Government of the 
Congo three days ago, I said: 

“The Secretary-General wishes to 
point out that the United Nations has 
put its resources at the disposal of 
the Republic of the Congo because, in 
the form, and to the extent, such a 
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service to the Republic of the Congo 
serves the overriding purpose of main- 
taining international peace and secu- 
rity. That purpose was the basis for 
the decision of the Security Council 
and the further development of the 
United Nations activities will be de- 
termined by it.” 

Is it because the Government of 
the Republic has not understood this, 
is it because of frustration at the dis- 
covery of the limits this principle puts 
on the ways in which the United Na- 
tions can serve in the Congo, that we 
are now blamed? However, also the 
Congo belongs to a world in which 
its people must integrate themselves 
on a basis of equal rights and equal 
duties with others, following the law 
which is above us all. 


Contact with Mr. Tshombe 


I will now turn to the questions of 
substance which are facing us. First 
a word about my contact with Mr. 
Tshombe. 

The first time the possibility of a 
personal contact with him was raised 
was during my first visit to Leopold- 
ville, when, presiding over a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers, the Vice 
Prime Minister asked me whether I 
would consider establishing such a 
contact. My reply was that I, for my 
part, had no objection, but would be 
guided by the reaction of the Council 
of Ministers. It emerged from the 
discussion that, at that stage, the 
Council of Ministers preferred that 
such a contact, in preparation of the 
entry of the United Nations Force, 
be established not by me personally, 
but by Dr. Bunche as my personal 
representative. This, however, was not 
for any reasons «f principle but in 
order to reduce the risk that the con- 
tact be exploited in propaganda, as 
indicating a recognition by me of a 
special Katanga problem. Thus, the 
question of the United Nations contact 
with Mr. Tshombe, which was recog- 
nized as desirable, was then regarded 
as a question of form and presentation. 
The question arose in this form, if 
I understood the situation correctly, 
in large part because of the ambiguity 
regarding Katanga which still might 
be said to be found in the resolutions 
of the Security Council. 

Later, when I announced the de- 
parture of Dr. Bunche, it is true that 
le Conseil du Cabinet du Vice Premier 
Ministre asked for the inclusion of 
three representatives of the Govern- 
ment in Dr. Bunche’s party, and that 
this request was later repeated from 
the same source. However, as appears 
from documents circulated to the 
Council, the request which, if ac- 
cepted, would have changed funda- 








mentally the character of Dr. Bunche’s 
contact with Mr. Tshombe was, once 
I had rejected it, not endorsed by the 
Council of Ministers. 

For reasons known to the Council, 
the mission of Dr. Bunche did not 
succeed. The effort showed us that 
an attempt to move the United Nations 
troops into Katanga, in the situation 
then prevailing and as envisaged, would 
meet with organized armed resistance. 

In the Security Council discussion 
on the Katanga problem the words 
“vicious circle” were used to charac- 
terize the situation facing the United 
Nations. The term was adequate in 
view of this armed resistance against 
landings of United Nations troops, 
combined with the fact that the entry 
of United Nations troops was a condi- 
tion for the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops, and that the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops, in turn, seemed to be 
the condition for the breaking of the 
armed resistance. 


I arrived, after the meeting of the 
Security Council, at the conclusion 
that two things were necessary in order 
to break the vicious circle without 
falling back on whatever assistance 
might eventually be forthcoming from 
the Belgian side. The first one was 
not to separate the civilian approach 
from the military one. The second one 
was to make the civilian approach 
on a level where the full weight of the 
United Nations was brought to bear 
on the issue, this irrespective of any 
objections as to form. An approach of 
the type thus indicated by previous 
experiences was facilitated by the fact 
that the new Security Council resolu- 
tion had eliminated all ambiguity and 
that, therefore, no question of presen- 
tation should any longer exist in the 
way which had hampered us at the 
previous stage. 

In these circumstances, I felt that 
we had to try to achieve a speedy 
withdrawal of Belgian troops by staging 
a breakthrough for the United Nations 
Force into Katanga with token units 
accompanying me _ personally. All 
other lines of action seemed more un- 
certain and definitely slower in their 
effect. 

This decision being reached, keeping 
in reserve the possibility of Belgian 
assistance at our entry as a less prom- 
ising alternative that I might fall back 
on if the attempt failed, I approached, 
the day after the Security Council had 
adopted its resolution, Mr. Tshombe 
along the line mentioned. As appears 
from a memorandum circulated to the 
Security Council, I immediately briefed 
the Congolese delegation about my 
plan, without, in the first instance, 
giving the details, but later with full 
information about the approach and 
its necessary timetable. I did so with- 
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out meeting any objections from their 
side. This seemed to me natural in 
view of the circumstances, the previ- 
ous reasons for hesitation being elimi- 
nated by the Security Council and the 
previous experience showing that noth- 
ing short of what I tried to do was 
likely to succeed in a sufficiently near 
future. 

I followed through on my plan with 
all the speed necessary in view of the 
fact that every delay might reduce the 
chances of success. The approach 
worked, and at present the Security 
Council resolution is being fully im- 
plemented in Katanga. The way in 
which I operated is being criticized by 
spokesmen of the Republic of the 
Congo as contrary to the aims pur- 
sued. Let me ask, what were then 
their aims: the speediest possible with- 
drawal of Belgian troops while order 
and security were maintained by the 
United Nations troops? If so, my ap- 
proach proved to be adequate. Or was 
it something different? 

As is well known to the Council, 
I had made it clear to the provincial 
authorities, before my visit to Elisa- 
bethville, that there could be no agree- 
ments nor any talk about conditions. 
Once the presence of the United Na- 
tions Force in Katanga was an estab- 
lished fact, I had only to explain their 
functions, rights and duties as stated 
by me already before my visit in the 
memorandum circulated as Addendum 
6 to my second report; it may here 
be noted that this memorandum was 
handed to the Prime Minister of the 
Congo before I used it in my own 
talks in Katanga. 

There is another point which may 
merit some short observations. Im- 
mediately on my return from Elisa- 
bethville on the evening of August 14, 
I sought contact with the Central Gov- 
ernment and sent to the Foreign Min- 
ister a letter requesting an opportunity 
to report to the Government. That 
letter was received by the Foreign 
Minister soon after midnight on Au- 
gust 15. Between 11 and 12 o’clock 
the next morning I invited the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister to come to my office and see 
me on the afternoon of the 15th, and 
the invitation was accepted. At noon 
I received the letter in which the 
Prime Minister presented his criticism 
of my stand and of the United Na- 
tions action. You are well acquainted 
with this letter, which has been circu- 
lated as a Security Council document. 


I shall not comment on the rest of 
the somewhat lively correspondence of 
that day beyond saying that I kept my 
plans open until 10 p.m. that evening, 
without having received any reply to 
my request for a meeting with the 
Government and without having re- 
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ceived the guests whom I had invited 
and whose invitation I had not can- 
celled. 

I am sorry to have taken even a few 
minutes of the time of the Council 
with what may look like trivialities. I 
have not done so in order to criticize 
anything which has been done or not 
been done by the spokesmen of the 
Government. My only reason is that 
the data are necessary as comments 
to the correspondence which I have 
had to circulate to the Council and, 
thus, form part of the record on which 
the Security Council will have to base 
its evaluation of the problems facing 
the United Nations in this matter. 


Two Matters for Attention 


After these clarifications, which I 
think should dispose of all the mar- 
ginal issues which have been raised in 
these recent days, I wish to turn to 
the two matters which rightly can 
claim the attention of the Council. 
The first one is the question of the 
Belgian withdrawal; the second one 
is the question of the mandate of the 
United Nations Force in relation to 
the internal conflict which has devel- 
oped in the Congo. 

Before the breakthrough into Ka- 
tanga, all Belgian troops were already 
withdrawn from the five other prov- 
inces of the Republic of the Congo, 
except for the Kitona base in the 
province of Leopoldville. In the ten 
days between Dr. Bunche’s visit and 
mine, Belgian troops in Katanga had 
been reduced from 8,600 to 3,600, 
out of which latter number 1,000 are 
technicians essential to civilian activi- 
ties in Kamina. The withdrawal started 
in Elisabethville the day after the ar- 
rival of the first United Nations troops, 
that is to say, Saturday, August 13. It 
has continued in and from Katanga, 
including Kamina, throughout the past 
week, and the withdrawal of the re- 
maining combat troops is going on at 
a pace determined solely by the availa- 
bility of air transport. It is going on 
in the same way also from Kitona, 
where 500 technicians are placed pre- 
senting the same practical problem 
as the technicians in Kamina. 

I have received the formal assur- 
ance of the Belgian Government of 
completion of the withdrawal of all 
combat troops within, at the most, 
eight days. The question to which the 
Council has given primary considera- 
tion in the case of the Congo, that 
is to say the withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops, can thus be now regarded as 
definitely resolved. Some delay in the 
evacuation from Kamina and Kitona 
of non-combat personnel should not 
be attributed to Belgian resistance to 
the move, but results from the re- 





sponsibility which will now be that 
of the United Nations, in assistance 
of the country, for the maintenance 
of the substantial Congolese popula- 
tion so fully dependent on the bases 
for the security of their work and 
income. Whatever Belgian non-com- 
bat personnel may have to be retained 
for some time at the bases, I anticipate 
that in less than a week the last sol- 
diers will have left. 


It is recognized, of course, that 
there may be certain problems result- 
ing from any delay in the departure of 
even the non-combat Belgian person- 
nel. Having particularly in mind the 
reality of suspicion as a potent fact 
in the society, the United Nations 
should undertake to ensure that the 
bases will in no way be used and that 
the personnel retained in them will 
not engage in political or propaganda 
activities of any kind, and that there 
will be no interference in the internal 
affairs of the state. 


I should perhaps at this point add a 
footnote on the legal situation as 
regards the bases. Many legal and 
economic interests are involved, and, 
for that reason, negotiations concern- 
ing the handing-over of the bases to 
the Republic of the Congo were fore- 
seen in the Treaty of Friendship. Ob- 
viously, the temporary take-over by 
the United Nations of the bases, in 
assistance to the country, does not 
mean that the United Nations has re- 
solved, or taken a stand on these vari- 
ous legal problems. The temporary 
United Nations administration, on the 
contrary, must be established with the 
clear understanding that all rights in- 
volved are reserved for later negotia- 
tion. Thus, in the language of the 
Charter, this administration must be 
regarded as a provisional measure 
without prejudice to the rights or 
claims of the parties concerned. If we 
had had to wait for the necessary 
negotiations before the temporary take- 
over, it would have delayed the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops in a way 
which was not acceptable. The for- 
mula indicated thus is the only one 
which in the circumstances can re- 
solve the immediate problem. 

Indeed, with this short summary of 
the Belgian withdrawal, and with the 
resulting vacuum filled by the United 
Nations, we should be entitled to re- 
gard the chapter of the Congo story 
which describes the situation as one 
of a threat to international peace and 
security as being close to the end. 
This is said in the firm expectation, of 
course, that we need not envisage a 
risk from any new developments in 
the Congo outside the framework 
firmly established by the Security 
Council and contrary to the attitude 
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on action by foreign troops that the 
Council has taken in this as in other 
cases. It is said also in the firm ex- 
pectation that the Government of the 
Republic will take such measures as 
are within its power to assist the 
United Nations Force in carrying out 
the Council’s decision and, thus, help- 
ing to bring about the order and sta- 
bility necessary to avoid future erup- 
tions. 

Other chapters are to unfold, but 
they relate to the construction of the 
state and the laying of foundations for 
a balanced political, economic and 
social life for the people. In the long 
run they are more important than the 
chapter which has come to an end, but 
they are only indirectly within the 
sphere of the responsibility of the 
Security Council, whatever importance 
they may have for the United Nations 
in its effort to help Africa to achieve 
its rightful place in our political and 
economic world of today. 

With the short reference which I 
have just made to the problems really 
facing the United Nations in the 
Congo, it is with some hesitation that 
I turn to the legal question concerning 
the functions and authority of the 
United Nations Force. I do so not 
because I can regard it as a matter to 
which the Security Council should give 
attention equal to the one required by 
the question of the withdrawal, but in 
order to see to it that the record of 
the United Nations is kept straight. 

Before I turn to that task I would, 
with your permission, give an indica- 
tion of my intentions on a practical 
problem, closely related to the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops and to the 
deployment of the United Nations 
Force. 

The distinguished delegate of the 
Soviet Union, at the last meeting of 
the Security Council, raised the ques- 
tion of an advisory committee. I have 
given further thought to his idea. I 
would now welcome a more formal 
and regular arrangement for the cur- 
rent and highly useful consultations 
which I have with countries contribut- 
ing units to the United Nations Force. 
If that would not meet with any ob- 
jection from the Council, it would 
therefore be my intention to invite the 
representatives of those countries to 
serve as members of an advisory com- 
mittee to the Secretary-General per- 
sonally, following the pattern estab- 
lished by the Advisory Committee 
functioning for the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

In its resolution of August 9, 1960, 
the Security Council declared, in op- 
erative paragraph 3, that “the entry of 
the United Nations Force into the 
Province of Katanga is necessary for 
the full implementation of this resolu- 
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tion.” It further reaffirmed, in opera- 
tive paragraph 4, “that the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo will not be 
a party or in any way intervene or be 
used to influence the outcome of any 
internal conflict, constitutional or 
otherwise.” 

I have later circulated as Addendum 
6 to my second report a memorandum 
on the implementation of paragraph 
4 of the said resolution. 

In a letter from the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo, dated 
August 14, 1960, and—as already 
mentioned—received at noon the fol- 
lowing day, the interpretation given 
by me in the memorandum just men- 
tioned has been challenged. This chal- 
lenge is based mainly on an interpreta- 
tion of the resolution of the Security 
Council of July 14, 1960, that is, the 
first resolution, and in particular on 
the words in that resolution author- 
izing the Secretary-General “to pro- 
vide the Government [of the Republic 
of the Congo] with such military as- 
sistance as may be necessary”; atten- 
tion is also given to the phrase that 
steps should be taken “in consultation 
with” the Government. 


Analysis Required 


Although the interpretation I have 
given to operative paragraph 4 of the 
resolution of August 9 seems to me 
to be incontestable in the light of the 
Charter, of the debate preceding the 
adoption of the resolution of July 14, 
of the relevant paragraphs of my first 
report as “commended” by the Se- 
curity Council, and by the following 
debates and resolutions, in particular 
the resolution of August 9, as well 
as in the light of previous Security 
Council and General Assembly prac- 
tices, the argument now put forward 
requires an analysis. 

In the light of the legal history of 
the matter, I do not see any reason 
for the Security Council to confirm 
my interpretation of the functions of 
the United Nations Force in the re- 
spect now challenged. Should, on 
the other hand, any members of the 
Council be at variance with my inter- 
pretation on the basis indicated by the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of 
the Congo, or on any other basis, I 
am sure that they may wish to give 
expression to what they consider to 
be the right interpretation in a draft 
resolution. 

After these introductory observa- 
tions on the legal problem, I will now 
go into an evaluation of the argu- 
ments used in criticism of my inter- 
pretation. 

The reason given for the consent to 
send military assistance to the Congo, 
to be found in the resolution of July 








14, which was presented by the Sec- 
retary-General, without contradiction 
from the Council, may be summed up 
as follows. Order and security in the 
Congo had broken down. It was main- 
tained in a way which was not ac- 
ceptable, as the presence of Belgian 
troops was a source of internal and 
international tension. The withdrawal 
of Belgian troops and the introduction 
of the United Nations Force, pending 
the re-establishment of order and se- 
curity by normal means, was therefore 
indicated in order to overcome a situa- 
tion which represented a threat to 
peace and security. 

Although reference had been made 
in the Security Council to the claim 
of independence by the provincial au- 
thorities of Katanga, there is nothing 
in the record leading up to the resolu- 
tion which indicates that the Council, 
when discussing such military assist- 
ance “as may be necessary,” intended 
that such assistance be used to subdue 
the revolt in the Province of Katanga. 
It would indeed have been necessary, 
as a minimum, that the Council should 
state explicitly such an intention, if 
the Secretary-General were expected 
to act in a way contrary to his express 
statement that United Nations forces 
in the Republic of the Congo could 
“not take any action which would 
make them a party to internal con- 
flicts in the country.” This statement, 
it is emphasized, was not challenged 
by any member of the Council in the 
debate which preceded the adoption 
of the resolution of July 14, 1960. 
Certainly the Council cannot be 
deemed to have instructed the Secre- 
tary-General, without stating so ex- 
plicitly, to act beyond the scope of 
his own request or contrary to the 
specific limitation regarding non-inter- 
vention in internal conflicts which he 
stated to the Council. Moreover, in 
the light of the domestic jurisdiction 
limitation of the Charter, it must be 
assumed that the Council would not 
authorize the Secretary-General to in- 
tervene with armed troops in an in- 
ternal conflict, when the Council had 
not specifically adopted enforcement 
measures under Articles 41 or 42 of 
Chapter VII. 

This interpretation is further borne 
out by my subsequent reports and the 
debates and resolutions of the Council. 
Before the meeting of the Security 
Council resulting in the adoption of 
the resolution of July 22, I had pre- 
sented to the Council my first report 
containing also an elaboration of the 
principles determining the actions of 
the United Nations Force. From this 
report the following paragraph should 
be quoted in full: 


“Although the United Nations Force 
under the resolution is dispatched to 
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the Congo at the request of the Gov- 
ernment and will be present in the 
Congo with its consent, and although 
it may be considered as serving as an 
arm of the Government for the main- 
tenance of order and protection of 
life—tasks which naturally belong to 
the national authorities and which will 
pass to such authorities as soon as, in 
the view of the Government, they are 
sufficiently firmly established—the 
Force is necessarily under the exclu- 
sive command of the United Nations, 
vested in the Secretary-General under 
the control of the Security Council. 
This is in accordance with the princi- 
ples generally applied by the Organi- 
zation. The Force is thus not under 
the orders of the Government nor can 
it, as I pointed out in my statement to 
the Council, be permitted to become 
a party to any internal conflict. A de- 
parture from this principle would seri- 
ously endanger the impartiality of the 
United Nations and of the operation.” 

Also the following paragraph in my 
report, which was before the Council 
at the meeting of July 22, should be 
quoted: 

“The authority granted to the 
United Nations Force cannot be ex- 
ercised within the Congo either in 
competition with representatives of the 
host Government or in cooperation 
with them in any joint operation. This 
naturally applies a fortiori to repre- 
sentatives and military units of other 
Governments than the host Govern- 
ment. Thus, the United Nations opera- 
tion must be separate and distinct from 
activities by any national authorities.” 


Principles Endorsed 


Significantly, no representative dis- 
sented from the principle of non-inter- 
vention thus asserted by me, and my 
report was “commended,” as I recall, 
by the Council in its resolution of July 
22. It must therefore be concluded 
that the Council endorsed the prin- 
ciples which the Secretary-General set 
forth in that report. 


Finally, it should be noted that, in 
paragraph 4 of the resolution of Au- 
gust 9, the Council “reaffirms” that 
the United Nations Force would not 
be used to influence the outcome of 
any internal confiict. This use of the 
word “reaffirms” shows that the Coun- 
cil was expressly stating what had 
previously been the understanding of 
the earlier resolutions, and in this 
sense paragraph 4 of the resolution of 
August 9 must be considered as deci- 
Sive in interpreting the military assist- 
ance “as may be necessary” referred to 
in the resolution of July 14. 


In the development leading up to 
the resolution of July 22, it was I 
who gave the interpretation that the 
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two steps explicitly requested by the 
Council referred to the whole of the 
territory of the Republic of the Congo 
on the formal ground that this terri- 
tory was so established earlier in the 
month when the Republic had been 
recommended by the Council for ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 


This interpretation of mine was con- 
firmed by the Council in the last para- 
graph of the preamble of its resolu- 
tion of July 22, still, however, without 
any precision as to how the Council 
regarded the conflict between local 
authorities in Katanga and the Cen- 
tral Government. There is nothing in 
the debate nor in the arguments given 
for the new resolution which went 
beyond the two purposes for the 
United Nations military operation as 
stated and recognized, that is to say, 
the maintenance of order and security 
by the United Nations troops com- 
bined with the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops, the former being the means to 
the latter as a main political end. Had 
it at this stage become the intention of 
the Council that the troops should be 
used for the further purpose of sub- 
duing the rebellion, it would, as al- 
ready noted, have been obvious that 
this would have had to be explicitly 
said. 


It was not until in my introductory 
statement in the debate leading up to 
the resolution of August 9 that the 
issue of Katanga was presented for de- 
cision, and it was then so presented 
in order to arrive at the reaffirmation 
of the right of the United Nations 
Force to enter Katanga and the obliga- 
tion of the Belgian troops to leave 
Katanga. It was made clear in my 
own statements and in those of a ma- 
jority of the Council that, given the 
withdrawal of the Belgian troops from 
Katanga, the conflict between the 
Central Government and the provin- 
cial authorities was an internal matter, 
constitutional or otherwise. Neither in 
my presentation nor from the sponsors 
or supporters of the resolution did it 
emerge that United Nations troops— 
in contradiction to the whole history 
of the case up to that stage—would be 
introduced in order to impose the 
authority of the Central Government 
on the rebellious provincial leaders. 
On the contrary, the current of thought 
characterizing the debate was that the 
United Nations Force could not and 
should not force its way into Katanga, 
but should arrive there on a basis of 
acceptance by the Katanga authorities 
of the Security Council decisions as 
worded. It is for that reason charac- 
teristic that operative paragraph 3, 
which requested the presence of United 
Nations troops in Katanga, was com- 
bined with operative paragraph 4, “re- 
affirming” that the Force would not 





“be used to influence the outcome of 
any internal conflict, constitutional or 
otherwise.” Why should that have 
been said in this context, if not in 
order to make it clear that the pres- 
ence of the United Nations troops in 
Katanga, as requested, was not in- 
tended to be an instrument to be used 
to influence the conflict of the pro- 
vincial authorities with the Central 
Government? 

I repeat what I have already said: 
I do not ask for a confirmation by 
the Security Council of the obvious. 
Whatever the development within the 
Council, I would have achieved the 
aim of my request of the Security 
Council to convene at this stage, that 
aim being solely, in the light of the 
views presented by the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo, to ar- 
rive at a clarification of the attitude 
of the Council. 


The Future 


In concluding, let me look at the 
future. The Belgian chapter in the 
history of the Congo in its earlier 
forms is ended. The United Nations, 
thus manifesting the unity of the terri- 
tory and the people, is all over the 
area in charge of order and security, 
creating an umbrella under which the 
people of the Congo should be able 
to find its way to peace and to create 
the forms of government and admin- 
istration under which they wish to live. 
Can the United Nations do more? Yes, 
in one respect: by putting its technical 
resources at the disposal of the people 
of the Congo in assistance in the 
enormous tasks it is facing. But apart 
from the protection which the United 
Nations gives to normal civilian life, 
its contribution cannot go beyond as- 
sistance to the people. The decisions 
will have to be those of the people, 
the choices will be theirs, and the 
creation of a political structure which 
will provide a stable and constructive 
government must be theirs. It must 
be theirs to find, along the road of re- 
conciliation, compromise and agree- 
ment, marked by willingness to put the 
interests of the nation above the inter- 
ests of groups, areas or individuals. 

Is it too much to expect that it will 
be understood that a period of utter 
crisis and disintegration is one in 
which those who work for their per- 
sonal benefit are acting against the 
interest of the people of the country, 
while those who work for the interest 
of the people of the country will find 
that they themselves have profited by 
their self-oblivion in submission to the 
common cause. 

The United Nations stands ready 
to help also in the creative process to 
which I referred, but it can help only 
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to the extent that it is requested to 
help and to the extent that it meets 
with a confidence rising above con- 
siderations of nationality and race 
which are contrary to the very spirit 
of universality, fundamental to the 
Charter, a spirit in which, alone, 
Africa—and the Congo as one part of 
Africa—can find its rightful place in 
the international community of nations. 


In the perspective just outlined, the 
tensions of the moment disappear and 
even the Belgian intervention and the 
Security Council counteraction are re- 
duced to an episode. This meeting of 
the Security Council would rise above 
the reasons which have made it neces- 
sary if we were to look toward the real 
problems of the future. The needs of 
the moment may falsify our perspec- 


Meetings of September 9, 10 and 12 





Council Receives Report 


on Financial Assistance to the Congo 


the situation in the Congo was 
again considered by the Security 
Council at meetings held on Septem- 
ber 9, 10 and 12. 

At the night meeting on September 
9, statements were made by the Sec- 
retary-General and the representative 
of Yugoslavia, both of whom had 
asked the Council to meet urgently. 
The Secretary-General spoke in intro- 
ducing his fourth report on imple- 
mentation of the Council’s resolution 
in the Congo. (See page 57 for the 
text of the report.) The Council in- 
vited both Yugoslavia and Indonesia 
—non-members of the Council—to 
participate, at their request, in its 
deliberations. 

At the outset of the meeting, Vasily 
Kuznetsov, of the Soviet Union, drew 
attention to a cable dated September 
8 from Patrice Lumumba, Prime Min- 
ister of the Republic of the Congo, 
asking the Council to hold a meeting 
in Leopoldville. Supporting this re- 
quest, Mr. Kuznetsov said that a 
meeting of the Council in the Congo- 
lese capital would enable members 
to study more objectively the situation 
on the spot and to see for themselves 
how the Council’s resolutions were 
being implemented. It would also be 
a recognition of the increasing role 
of the young African countries in in- 
ternational affairs—-a manifestation 
which would be warmly welcomed by 
all African countries. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then formally pro- 
posed a draft resolution by which the 
Security Council, desiring to see for 
itself the situation in the Congo, and 
taking into account the invitation ex- 
tended by the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, would decide, 


ti 


in accordance with Article 28 of the 
Charter, to hold immediately a special 
meeting on the question of the situa- 
tion in the Congo at Leopoldville. 

After discussion, the draft resolu- 
tion was put to the vote and rejected 
by a vote of 3 in favor (Ceylon, 
Poland and the USSR) to 6 against 
(Argentina, China, France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and the United 

tates), with 2 abstentions (Ecuador 
and Tunisia). 

The Council then heard the Secre- 
tary-General’s statement (see page 
46). In the course of this, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold declared that “the Security 
Council has now come to a point 
where it must take a clear line as 
regards all assistance to the Congo.” 
He believed the Council would 
achieve its aims only “if it requests 
now that such assistance should be 
channelled through the United Na- 
tions, and only through the United Na- 
tions.” It would thereby solve the 
problem of military assistance to Ka- 
tanga and it would also solve the 
problem of abuse of technical assist- 
ance in other parts of the Congo, thus 
at the same time serving the vital 
interest in a localization of the con- 
flict and the interest in a peaceful 
solution of the Congo’s domestic prob- 
lems “without any interference from 
outside influencing the outcome.” 

“Thus, and only thus, could it 
justify its appeal to member nations 
for the funds now so desperately 
needed by the Congo,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold declared. 

Reviewing developments which led 
to the closing by United Nations rep- 
resentatives in the Congo of airports 
and the national radio station, the 


tives. It seems to me to be time to 
look ahead and to brush aside those 
conflicts and divergencies of views and 
emotions which for too long have 
delayed a concentrated effort to mold 
the people of the Congo into a happy 
and prosperous state, adding to the 
stability and progress of Africa and 
thereby contributing to the peace of 
the world. 


Secretary-General said the situation 
remained such that he felt he had to 
submit the question of this emergency 
action to the Security Council “for its 
consideration and instruction.” 


“Closer to Realities” 


Concluding, the Secretary-General 
said he had wished through his fourth 
report and through his statement “to 
bring the debate yet one step closer 
to realities.” There might be many 
steps to go before the facts were 
clearly before the Council and “fully 
grasped.” He hoped the Council would 
not have to take these steps, but, he 
declared, “if so, there should be no 
hesitation to identify clearly what has 
come to represent a threat to peace 
and security.” 

Dobrivoje Vidic, for Yugoslavia, 
said that the latest attempt—supported 
by “certain international circles”—to 
overthrow the legal government of the 
Republic of the Congo had been de- 
feated in the legislative bodies of the 
Congo. Direct armed aggression, made 
impossible by the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council, had been abandoned in 
favor of indirect, but no less dangerous, 
attempts to interfere from outside. The 
Security Council must adopt urgent 
measures, he felt, to ensure that all 
outside intervention be prevented and 
that the legal Government of the 
Republic be given the possibility and 
the help to exercise freely its authority 
over the entire territory of the coun- 
try. The continuance of certain prac- 
tices of the Command of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo could 
make “unbearable” the relations be- 
tween the Command and the Gov- 
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ernment and could result in a change 
of attitude of certain countries, in- 
cluding his own, toward the place and 
role of the Force. 


The Secretary-General replied that 
the United Nations Command had 
acted on his instructions and if there 
had been any error in interpretation 
of the Security Council’s resolutions 
it was his. He added that the mandate 
of the United Nations Force could 
not be interpreted solely on the basis 
of the resolution of July 14 because 
the Council itself had interpreted that 
resolution in later resolutions. On Au- 
gust 21, he recalled, he had made a 
careful analysis of the question, and 
it still stood. His interpretation had 
been discussed at a later meeting of 
the Council which did not result in 
any resolution at all, and he had con- 
cluded from that later meeting that 
his interpretation was approved by the 
majority of the Council. 

At the beginning of its meeting on 
September 10, the Council invited the 
representative of Ghana to participate 
in its discussion. The meeting was 
mainly devoted to consideration of a 
request received from the Central 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo for postponement of the Coun- 
cil meeting and stating that a Congo- 
lese delegation was ready to leave for 
New York on September 11. The 
representative of the Soviet Union 
moved that the Council accede to the 
request but later withdrew this motion 
because, he said, the discussion on it 
had assumed a substantive character. 


Later in the meeting, Mongi Slim, 
representative of Tunisia, called at- 
tention to the fact that since the dis- 
cussion had begun, the Council had 
constantly been receiving new infor- 
mation and new documents. He felt 
the Council needed to study these and, 
after consulting delegations from the 
African countries which were particu- 
larry concerned with this question, he 
considered it his duty to propose an 
adjournment of the meeting to Sep- 
tember 12. 


The adjournment motion of Tunisia 
was agreed to without objection. The 
President, Egidio Ortona, of Italy, 
then made an appeal that no action 
be taken by any party which would 
aggravate an already dangerous situa- 
tion in the Congo. He said he was cer- 
tain he was expressing the consensus 
in the Council if he stressed the im- 
portance of such a course, in con- 
formity with the letter and spirit of 
the United Nations Charter. He re- 
minded the members that the Council 
had already, in its previous resolu- 
tions of July 22 and August 9, very 
clearly called on all member states to 
refrain from any acts which could 
aggravate the situation in the Congo, 
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and he stressed that those resolutions 
were of the utmost relevance at this 
juncture. 

The meeting of the Council on Sep- 
tember 12 was very brief. After 11 
minutes, it adjourned on the adoption 
of a United States motion proposed 
by James J. Wadsworth, who said that 
latest information from the Congo 
showed that confusion was still reign- 
ing there and that therefore the 
Council should adjourn and meet 


again at the call of the President. The 
motion was carried by 9 votes in favor 
to 2 against (USSR and Poland). 

Valerian Zorin, who had taken his 
seat as the new representative of the 
USSR on the Council, opposed the 
motion for adjournment and later 
moved that the Council reconvene 
that same night. The President, how- 
ever, ruled that, as adjournment had 
been agreed, no other motion could be 
considered. 





Cables Give Information on Events in Congo 


—— the Security Council con- 
vened for its brief meeting on 
Monday, September 12, a number of 
documents were circulated relating to 
the latest turn of events in the Repub- 
lic of the Congo. These reports in- 
cluded the following communications 
to the Secretary-General: (a) Cable 
signed by Patrice Lumumba, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of the Congo, 
announcing that a delegation headed 
by Thomas Kanza, Ambassador to the 
United Nations, was leaving Leopold- 
ville and expected to arrive in New 
York on September 12 “about 1700 
hours.” (b) Cable from Joseph Kasa- 
vubu, President of the Republic of 
the Congo, announcing that an “offi- 
cial delegation” headed by Justin 
Bomboko, Foreign Minister, had been 
appointed to represent the Republic 
of the Congo in the Security Council 
and informing the Council “that any 
other delegation does not represent 
legal government (of the) Republic” 
and “should not be received by (the) 
Security Council.” (c) Cable dated 
September 11, addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General by the President of the 
Republic of the Congo, Joseph Kasa- 
vubu, accrediting Justin Bomboko, 
Foreign Minister, as representative to 
the Security Council, accompanied by 
two other delegates. This cable said 
that the delegation had left Brazza- 
ville for New York at 6:45 p.m. on 
September 11 and requested the Coun- 
cil to delay its meeting pending the 
delegation’s arrival. 


Request to Train Army 


Another cable from President Kasa- 
vubu to the Secretary-General on the 
same day contained a series of re- 
quests of the United Nations. These 
were as follows: (a) To provide for 
the speedy formation of army and 
police units. (b) To help the Congo 
reactivate the courts and to this end 
create “a pool of jurists” which could 
be drawn up, on the recommendation 
of the International Court of Justice, 
to fill vacant judicial posts. (c) To 





provide “for the transport and protec- 
tion of Mr. Tshombe and Mr. Kalonji 
[the President of Katanga and the 
Kasai leader] whom I am inviting to 
a national conference to be held at 
Leopoldville.” (d) To reorganize and 
train the Congolese National Army 
under the command of the Minister of 
National Defence “and under my su- 
preme command,” and to train “pro- 
vincial police forces” in agreement 
with the Central Government and the 
provincial governments. 


Radio Station Incident 


Still another communication to the 
Secretary-General, distributed on Sep- 
tember 12, came from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s Personal Representative in the 
Congo, Ambassador Rajeshwar Dayal. 
This contained a report on an incident 
which occurred the previous day at 
the Leopoldville radio station, in which 
Prime Minister Lumumba was in- 
volved. The report from Ambassador 
Dayal stated. . . . “At 3:20 p.m. local 
time, Mr. Lumumba, accompanied by 
a personal civilian guard and a section 
of about eight to ten armed anc [Ar- 
mée nationale congolaise] personnel, 
under General Lundula, arrived at the 
radio studio. Mr. Lumumba forced his 
way in, despite the warnings of the 
Ghana guard which was on duty. On 
entering the studio, a member of Mr. 
Lumumba’s personal bodyguard drew 
a pistol at the Ghana Nco in charge of 
the guard. The Nco with commendable 
presence of mind immediately dis- 
armed the bodyguard and the aNc 
personnel, with the help of the guard, 
and ousted the entire party from the 
radio studio. After protesting loudly, 
Mr. Lumumba left the studio with 
his entourage.” The report to the Sec- 
retary-General also noted, among other 
things, that United Nations troops had 
later persuaded the Congolese troops 
to leave the scene without violence. 

Subsequently, a statement issued 
from United Nations headquarters in 
Leopoldville said that the radio station 
was reopened (on September 12). 
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The United Nations Role 


in the Congo Constitutional Crisis 


Statement by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Security Council on September 9 
on the problem of the Congo. 


_ is the fifth time that the Secu- 
rity Council considers the case of 
the Congo. On each of the previous 
four occasions the debate, taking note 
of information received and experi- 
ences gathered, has brought the Coun- 
cil closer to the realities of the prob- 
lem. On this fifth occasion I have 
wished, through my fourth report, to 
assist the Council in going one step 
further in the same direction. It is in 
this spirit that I would like to intro- 
duce to you my report with a few 
observations necessary for an appraisal 
of the true character of the vast prob- 
lem in which the United Nations has 
had to engage itself in order to fore- 
stall the worst. 

Members will have gathered from 
the report that, in spite of the great 
natural resources of the country, the 
financial situation is one of bank- 
ruptcy. True, there are financial assets, 
but they are hopelessly insufficient. 
And with a complete disruption of 
civilian and economic life, where are 
the new revenues, where the foreign 
exchange, where the taxes, where the 
the customs duties? We face a nation 
with a budget with all the necessary 
outlays and nothing to cover them— 
and with few or no efforts made to 
cover them. Examples of where this 
leads can easily be given. Let me 
mention only one. Among the troops 
sent down by the Prime Minister to 
Kasai, some units have not got any 
pay for two months and they have 
no food, with the result that they dis- 
obey orders and loot from the civilian 
population under circumstances which 
I need not describe. 

In this situation spokesmen of the 
Central Government speak about the 
assistance rendered by the interna- 
tional community through the United 
Nations as if it were an imposition and 
treat the Organization as if they had 
all rights and no obligations. They 
seem to believe that the independence 
of the Republic of the Congo, in the 
sense of the international sovereignty 
of the state which everybody respects, 
means independence also in a substan- 
tive sense of the word which, in our 
interdependent world of today, is un- 
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real even for a country living by its 
own means and able to provide for 
its own security and administration. 
A government without financial 
means is dependent on those who help 
it to meet its needs. It may depend 
financially on another state, or group 
of states, and thereby tie its fate to 
that of the donors. Or it may depend 
on the international community in its 
entirety, represented by the United 
Nations, and so remain free. There is 
no third alternative this side of a com- 
plete breakdown of the state through 
inflation or a speedy disintegration of 
all social and economic services. 
These are the hard facts against 
which the Security Council has to con- 
sider my main proposal in the fourth 
report. These are the hard facts which 
should be remembered when the re- 
lations of the United Nations to the 
Central Government are discussed. 


Must Restore Law and Order 


Money provided for the financing 
of the elementary services for which 
the Government of the Congo is re- 
sponsible to its people is obviously 
money lost, however great the need 
and imperative the political reasons 
for granting it, if nothing is done to 
restore national life to law and order, 
so that economic activities can get 
under way again, taxes can be col- 
lected, foreign exchange accumulated 
and state revenue developed. 

Surely, when the Security Council 
decided on assistance to the country, 
it did so also in the firm expectation 
that nothing would be left undone by 
the authorities in the Congo in order 
fully to utilize the assistance given and 
to provide all these authorities could 
provide in order to re-establish order 
and get the life of the community re- 
integrated. We now hear that it is the 
United Nations that has worked 
against such efforts by the authorities, 
and in such circumstances it may be 
permissible, also on this point, to say 
a word about the realities. Let me 
take a recent example which has the 
added advantage that it, at the same 
time, explains certain actions by the 
United Nations about which members 
may wish to be informed. 

In the evening of September 5 the 
Chief of State, President Kasavubu, 
announced that he had revoked the 


mandate of Prime Minister Lumumba 
and charged the President of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ileo, with the task of forming 
a new Cabinet. According to what has 
been made public, the decree dismiss- 
ing the Prime Minister was counter- 
signed by two Cabinet Ministers. 


I do not want to analyze the com- 
plicated constitution and the compli- 
cated constitutional situation, but let 
me register as a fact that, according 
to the constitution, the President has 
the right to revoke the mandate of 
the Prime Minister and that his deci- 
sions are effective when countersigned 
by constitutionally responsible minis- 
ters. However, Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba at once declared over the 
radio that he had dismissed the Chief 
of State because the Chief of State 
had acted illegally. This view was also 
expressed by the Prime Minister in 
a letter to my representatives in the 
Congo in which he further developed 
his legal theses. 


According to Mr. Lumumba’s inter- 
pretation, the constitution gave the 
Council of Ministers all power, as the 
President was incapacitated. Now, 
however, the constitution does not en- 
title the Prime Minister under any 
circumstances to dismiss the Chief of 
State—least of all, of course, for an 
action to which the Chief of State is 
explicitly entitled by the constitution. 


In this situation—where there was 
on the one side a Chief of State whom 
the United Nations must recognize 
and whom the statements of the Prime 
Minister had not deprived of his 
rights, but where there was, on the 
other side, a Cabinet which continued 
in being, but the chief of which had 
put himself in sharp opposition to the 
Chief of State—the instructions to our 
representatives in the Congo were to 
avoid any action by which, directly or 
indirectly, openly or by implication, 
they would pass judgment on the stand 
taken by either one of the parties in 
the conflict. I think that what I have 
said about the constitutional situation 
is enough fully to justify this stand. 

When the constitutional crisis broke 
out, the atmosphere was already tense, 
and all experience showed that, sub- 
jected to the fire of propaganda, the 
population was highly excitable. With 
whom could the United Nations repre- 
sentatives consult in this situation 
without taking sides? In the light of 
what I have said, the answer is obvi- 
ous: they had to act on their own 
responsibility, within their general 
mandate, in order to meet the emer- 
gency which they were facing. Let me 
repeat it, there was nobody, really 
nobody, with whom they could con- 
sult without prejudging the constitu- 
tional issue. Leopoldville is a fairly 
big city. In the city there were sup- 
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porters of both protagonists in the 
constitutional conflict. The members 
of the Council have seen ample evi- 
dence of this in the newspapers. Were 
this population to be worked up by 
a radio war between the protagonists, 
the consequences were unforeseeable. 
A popular uprising, with fights be- 
tween parties, could easily present the 
United Nations Force with a problem 
far exceeding its powers. Such an 
eventuality had to be forestalled and, 
therefore, as an emergency measure 
under its mandate, for the mainte- 
nance of law and order, the United 
Nations representatives closed the ra- 
dio station. They also closed the air- 
ports for all but United Nations op- 
erations, so as to be certain that the 
United Nations would be able to op- 
erate in fulfilment of its mandate, 
whatever happened. 


The two far-reaching steps of an 
emergency nature which were taken 
by the United Nations representatives 
were, as I have already said, not pre- 
ceded by a consultation with the au- 
thorities. Nor could they have been. 
But further, they were not preceded 
by any reference of the matter to me, 
because of the extreme urgency of 
the problem our people were facing 
on the spot. This latter fact throws, 
in my view, considerable light on the 
character of a situation which it is easy 
to sit in New York and discuss in 
terms of protocol, but which requires 
wisdom and courage to handle when 
you are at the front. Anyway, it 
should be clear that the steps taken 
cannot be discussed in terms of parti- 
sanship, colonialism, or anti-colonial- 
ism. 

As I said, I was not consulted, but 
I fully endorse the action taken and 
I have not seen any reason so far to 
revise the decisions of my representa- 
tives. Naturally, I assume full personal 
responsibility for what has been done 
on my behalf, and I do it convinced 
of the wisdom of the actions and of 
their complete accordance with the 
spirit and the letter of the Security 
Council decisions, adjusted to a situa- 
tion of unique complication and, of 
course, utterly unforeseeable when the 
resolutions of the Council were 
adopted. 

It was my hope, after the votes 
taken in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and with the result- 
ing pressure for a reconciliation of 
differences and a compromise solution, 
that matters would become stabilized 
and that, therefore, the two steps by 
the United Nations which I have ex- 
plained and which were taken solely 
in order to face an immediate emer- 
gency and naturally only as temporary 
safeguards could be cancelled, and 
that thus the airports and the radio 
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station could have been opened with- 
out delay. However, the situation re- 
mains such that I feel that I have to 
submit the question of the closing of 
the airports and the closing of the 
national radio to the Security Council 
for its consideration and instruction. 
It seems to me that those who are 
critical of the emergency measures 
should be the first to recognize the 
urgency of this consideration. If be- 
fore the Security Council were to 
reach a decision, the situation develops 
in such a way that on the spot these 
various measures could be cancelled, 
I would, of course, be the first one to 
welcome such a development. 


Discretion, Impartiality 

I was led to the description of the 
United Nations role in the recent 
crisis—a role of utter discretion and 
impartiality—by the need to illustrate 
the kind of conflicts with which we are 
faced in our efforts to help build the 
new country. The episode gives also 
an example—though, of course, an 
extreme one—of our difficulties to im- 
plement the wish of the Security Coun- 
cil, that in fulfilment of its mandate of 
July 14 we should act in consultation 
with the Central Government. In the 
United Nations we have rich experi- 
ences of such consultations in all parts 
of the world and for all purposes with- 
in the sphere of the United Nations 
responsibilities. So far, we have never 
had any difficulties which have not 
been easily overcome. But then, when 
a matter had been arranged with a re- 
sponsible minister, his word was hon- 
ored by the government. Or, when we 
had helped the responsible ministers 
to favorable results in a negotiation, 
we were not accused of plotting 
against the government and worse. 
When we had, correctly, informed the 
Foreign Minister about our moves, we 
were not said to have neglected the 
government. We have now gathered 
new experiences. That, however, is 
insignificant in comparison with the 
fact that, while we had to wait for 
reactions on which we could build, 
life did not stand still and urgent ac- 
tion was required and finally had to 
be taken—in the very interest of those 
for whose support we had appealed in 
vain. 

I feel that another example of the 
realities of domestic conflicts and 
domestic difficulties at this stage may 
be in order. Information which has 
reached us from the United Nations 
and International Red Cross personnel 
in the Kasai region indicates that the 
personnel of the Armée nationale con- 
golaise have engaged in slaughter not 
only of combatants but also of de- 
fenceless civilians. In the Bakwanga 





region, for example, hundreds of Bal- 
ubas were reported killed on August 
29 and 30, according to World Health 
Organization and Red Cross officials 
who visited the area at that time. One 
shocking incident that was widely re- 
ported is that of the massacre on Au- 
gust 31, 1960, by troops from the 
Armée _ nationale congolaise, using 
machetes, of 70 Balubas, including 
women and children who had taken 
refuge in a mission school. Other re- 
ports indicate that villages have been 
pillaged and burned and their in- 
habitants, men, women and children, 
killed. United Nations officials were in- 
formed that unarmed persons were 
deliberately killed simply on the 
ground that they were Balubas. 

These actions obviously cannot be 
viewed merely as examples of internal 
political conflict. They involve a most 
flagrant violation of elementary hu- 
man rights and have the characteristics 
of the crime of genocide, since they 
appear to be directed toward the ex- 
termination of a specific ethnic group, 
the Balubas. 

I have, as regards developments in 
the Kasai region, already referred to 
the status of part of the military units 
of the Armée nationale congolaise. It 
should here be added that there is 
evidence that the soldiers have broken 
away from their command, which has 
been unable to control their actions. 
Whatever the motives for bringing the 
troops to the region, and whatever role 
they may have been intended to play 
in the domestic conflict, they have, of 
course, through such undisciplined ac- 
tions, and once the authorities have 
lost control, ceased to be parts of a 
responsible army. Should it be sup- 
posed that the duty of the United Na- 
tions to observe strict neutrality in the 
domestic conflicts and to assist the 
Central Government means that the 
United Nations cannot take action in 
such cases? 

So far, I have described some of the 
realities facing the United Nations in 
the provinces held by the Central Gov- 
ernment. Some may draw the conclu- 
sion that I take sides by giving a dark 
picture of one side while, by my 
silence, whitewashing the other. Let 
me therefore add that the difficulties 
the United Nations encounters on the 
Katanga side may have been different 
in type but are no less serious, whether 
caused by the attitude of the authori- 
ties in Elisabethville—or by their sup- 
porters. 

As regards specifically the problems 
which have arisen between the United 
Nations and the Belgian Government, 
I can refer to various documents which 
have been circulated. As regards the 
authorities in Katanga, we have in im- 
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Meetings of September 14-17 





Council Calls for 






Emergency Special Assembly Session on the Congo 


HE Security Council, in the early 

hours of Saturday, September 17, 
decided to call an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly to 
consider the troubled Congo situation. 
The Council took this decision after 
nearly four days of intensive debate 
during which it failed to adopt any 
resolution of its own concerning 
United Nations operations in the 
young African state. 


The move to convene an emergen- 
cy session of the Assembly was taken 
on a proposal submitted by the United 
States and endorsed by 8 votes to 2 
(Poland and the USSR), with 1 ab- 
stention (France). Before taking this 
step, the Council rejected a USSR 
draft resolution which, in effect, would 
have asked Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and the United Na- 
tions Command in the Congo to 
“cease forthwith any form of inter- 
ference” in the internal affairs of the 
Congo. The proposal would have also 
instructed the Secretary-General to 
remove the present United Nations 
Command. The vote on the USSR 
draft was 2 in favor (Poland and the 
USSR) to 7 against, with 2 absten- 
tions (Ceylon and Tunisia). 


A joint draft resolution submitted 
by Ceylon and Tunisia failed of adop- 
tion because of the negative vote of 
a permanent member of the Council. 
The vote on this proposal was 8 in 
favor, 2 against (Poland and the 
USSR), with 1 abstention (France). 
Under the Ceylonese-Tunisian draft, 
the Council would have urged the 
Secretary-General to give vigorous im- 
plementation to the previous resolu- 
tions of the Council on the Congo 
situation. The draft, described as a 
compromise proposal, called on all 
nations “to refrain from any action 
which might undermine the territorial 
integrity and the political indepen- 
dence of the Republic of the Congo.” 
It would further have had the Coun- 
cil decide that “no assistance for mili- 
tary purposes be sent to the Congo 
except as part of the United Nations 
action.” Among other matters the pro- 
posal also called upon all Congolese 
within the Republic to end their in- 
ternal conflicts by peaceful means and 
reaffirmed that the United Nations 
Force in the Congo should continue 
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to act “to restore and maintain law 
and order as necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security.” 

The draft resolution also appealed 
to all member states “for urgent vol- 
untary contributions to a United Na- 
tions Fund for the Congo,” to be used 
under United Nations control and in 
consultation with the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo. 

The Council, during its long debate, 
also considered a United States draft 
resolution which also urged the Secre- 
tary-General to continue to give “vig- 
orous effect” to the Council’s previous 
resolutions on the Congo, and re- 
affirmed that the United Nations Force 
should continue “to act to restore and 
maintain law and order as necessary 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The United States 
proposal supported the points raised 
by the Secretary-General in his fourth 
report, including the question of estab- 
lishing a United Nations Fund for the 
Congo. 

This draft resolution was not put 
to the vote by the United States rep- 
resentative, following the rejection of 
the joint proposal of Ceylon and 
Tunisia. 


Constitutional Conflict 


The Council’s deliberations, ranging 
over eight meetings between Septem- 
ber 14 and early on September 17, 
took place against a background of 
constitutional conflict in the Congo. 
It was reported from Leopoldville that 
Mr. Patrice Lumumba had been de- 
posed from his office of Premier by 
President Joseph Kasavubu. Commu- 
nications circulated by the Secretary- 
General from both Mr. Lumumba and 
Mr. Kasavubu reported the appoint- 
ment of their respective delegations 
to the United Nations, both of which 
arrived at United Nations Headquar- 
ters before the Council began its 
meeting on September 14. 

The Council’s first two meetings on 
that date were largely devoted to the 
question of representation of the two 
rival delegations. After considerable 
procedural discussion, the Council re- 
jected a Polish proposal to seat the 
representative of Mr. Lumumba by 3 
votes in favor (Ceylon, USSR and 








Poland), none against, with 8 absten- 
tions. Those opposing the Polish mo- 
tion argued that the Congo situation 
was changing hourly and that to take 
a decision on the credentials of either 
delegation would amount to involve- 
ment in Congolese constitutional prob- 
lems. 


Much of the ensuing debate turned 
on the Secretary-General’s fourth re- 
port on the Congo, which Mr. Ham- 
marskjold introduced to the Council 
on September 9. In a statement at 
that meeting (see page 46 for full 
text), the Secretary-General referred 
to the constitutional crisis in Leopold- 
ville and underlined the United Na- 
tions role of “utter discretion and 
impartiality” during these develop- 
ments. At the Council’s meeting on 
September 14, and in later exchanges, 
Valerian A. Zorin, of the Soviet Un- 
ion, and Bohdan Lewandowski, of 
Poland, criticized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and actions on the Congo. 
The other members of the Council, in 
their comments on the recent develop- 
ments, defended Mr. Hammarskjold 
against these and other charges made 
by the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Zorin, in a long statement, 
charged that the United Nations Com- 
mand was violating the Council’s res- 
olutions on the Congo and that the 
Secretary-General, among other mat- 
ters, had not consulted sufficiently 
with the Central Government of the 
Republic. 


Mr. Zorin claimed that there had 
been “open sabotage” of the Security 
Council’s decision regarding the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops from the re- 
public. He said that before the eyes 
of the whole world the Belgian ag- 
gressors, who were being aided by 
“imperialist monopolies,” had for the 
last two months been inspiring the 
subversive activities of the “criminal 
elements of Tshombe and Kalonijji.” 
There were, he maintained, about 
twenty thousand armed Belgians in 
Katanga Province. Main roads, bridges 
and other strategic points in the prov- 
ince had been mined and the Belgians 
were equipping the army of the “im- 
perialist puppet,” Tshombe. 

In all this activity the United Na- 
tions Command in the Congo and the 
Secretary-General himself had been 
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pursuing a policy of promoting the 
secessionist elements, Mr. Zorin de- 
clared. They had, moreover, provoked 
clashes between forces placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations by 
certain states and the troops of the 
Central Government of the Congo. 


Lawful Government Ignored 

Mr. Zorin claimed that from the 
beginning the United Nations Com- 
mand took the line of ignoring the 
lawful Government of the Congo, de- 
spite the Council’s clear resolution to 
take all measures in consultation with 
the Government of the Republic. “The 
United Nations Command has not 
held any such consultations but has 
carried out its measures on the ter- 
ritory of the Congo even against the 
intention of the Government of that 
country,” he declared. 

The Soviet Union representative said 
that, over the protests of the Govern- 
ment of the Congo, troops under the 
United Nations flag occupied the Leo- 
poldville broadcasting station and had 
denied the representatives of the law- 
ful Government of the country access 
to it. They also occupied and blocked 
the airfields of Leopoldville and of 
other cities. Persons who described 
themselves as representatives of the 
United Nations had even refused to 
have consultations with the Govern- 
ment of the Congo, which had re- 
quested the immediate liberation of 
the airfields and the broadcasting sta- 
tion. Yet these representatives were 
in the Congo at the request of that 
country. 

Mr. Zorin also said that the parlia- 
ment and post office buildings had 
been surrounded by United Nations 
troops and that such functions as the 
issuing of passports for foreign travel 
had been taken over by the United 
Nations. This was described as pro- 
tecting the independence of the young 
African republic. The United Nations 
troops also implemented controls over 
the boundaries, without any right to 
do so. It was evident that the Secre- 
tary-General had no right whatsoever, 
without the concurrence of the Secu- 
rity Council, to undertake such ex- 
tremely important political steps, the 
USSR representative said. He con- 
tended that such steps were aimed at 
undermining the position of the law- 
ful Government and depriving it of 
the possibility of governing the coun- 
try. Could this be described otherwise 
than as assistance to, and complicity 
with, the enemies of the Congolese 
people? 

Mr. Zorin next dealt with what he 
described as the suspicious circum- 
stances of the Secretary-General’s 
fourth report, with reference to dis- 
arming military units of the Central 
Government. The Secretary-General 
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had never raised the question of dis- 
arming the troops of the rebels, who 
were being armed and abetted by the 
Belgians and their partners. 

The USSR representative said that 
the Secretary-General’s demand for 
the disarming of Congolese army units 
sounded particularly suspicious at a 
time when it had become known that 
Belgium had “hatched” a plot against 
the Lumumba Government with a 
view to overthrowing it. Mr. Zorin 
claimed that even while the Council 
met, the United Nations Command 
had begun secretly to disarm the 
Congolese Army. Moreover, in viola- 
tion of Council resolutions, the United 
Nations Command had sided openly 
with the “Katanga rebels” by announc- 
ing the so-called cease-fire on the Ka- 
tanga borders. This constituted noth- 
ing more than a ban on troops of the 
Central Government to enter Katanga 
and armed support of the “Belgian 
puppets” in their fight against the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Congo. With- 
out the knowledge of the Security 
Council the Secretary-General had 
established an armistice committee 
headed by his compatriot, Colonel 
Mollersward, which had the task of 
protecting the borders of Katanga. 

‘Mr. Zorin wondered how such ac- 
tions of the Secretary-General could 
be described as anything but “treason 
to the interests of the Congolese peo- 
ple,” and as abuse of the powers 
granted to him by the Security Coun- 
cil. 


Recruitment of Specialists 

The USSR representative held that 
in the conditions which had been 
created the head of the United Na- 
tions machinery had proved to be that 
part of the machinery “openly work- 
ing to assist the colonizers, thus com- 
promising in the eyes of the peoples 
the prestige of the Organization of 
the United Nations.” 

Mr. Zorin also declared that a con- 
siderable part of the “so-called spe- 
cialists” dispatched to the Congo under 
United Nations auspices were re- 
cruited by the Secretary-General in 
the countries of the Western bloc, 
especially in NATO countries. Thus, 
there was a Canadian unit of 246 men, 
240 Pakistanis, and a special supply 
unit from Norway. A group of mili- 
tary advisers was attached to the 
United Nations, constituted in its ma- 
jority by representatives of the coun- 
tries belonging to the military blocs 
headed by the United States. It was 
not a coincidence, he said, that the 
Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General in the Congo was an 
American citizen, Mr. Bunche. Quite 
recently there was another representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General, again 
a citizen of the United States, Mr. 


Cordier. Mr. McDiarmid, the deputy 
representative of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, was likewise an American. 

In the course of a long statement 
the USSR representative also charged 
that huge monopolies were trying by 
every means to preserve their domina- 
tion over the awakening peoples of 
Africa and that Belgium’s NATO part- 
ners were “partners in the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the Con- 
go.” 

An obstacle was found in the path 
of the colonialists, in the shape of’ 
the Lumumba Government, which was 
endeavoring to strengthen the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Con- 
go. 

After reiterating his Government’s 
readiness to cooperate with imple- 
mentation of United Nations measures 
for the attainment of the aims pro- 
claimed by the Security Council re- 
garding the Congo, Mr. Zorin said 
the USSR felt it absolutely indispensa- 
ble for the Council to take immediate 
measures to stop any form of inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the 
Congo. To that end it was necessary 
to evacuate the troops at the disposal 
of the United Nations Command from 
all the airfields they had occupied 
and to turn those airfields over, with- 
out any conditions, to the Govern- 
ment of the Congo. The radio sta- 
tions must also be turned over without 
restrictions to the Congo Govern- 
ment. 

“The United Nations Command,” 
Mr. Zorin added, “which is using the 
troops in the Congo in a manner in- 
consistent with the decisions of the 
Security Council, should be removed, 
and the Government of the Congo 
should have the opportunity to im- 
plement its rights and to exert its 
authority throughout the territory of 
the Congo without any interference 
or impediment on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations.” 


Secretary-General’s Comments 
The Secretary-General, speaking 
next in the debate, said that in view of 
the late hour he was hesitant in using 
his right of reply. He found it difficult 
not to do so in view of the line fol- 
lowed by the Soviet Union representa- 
tive. Customarily he limited himself, 
in statements of reply, to explanations 
and clarifications, but in the circum- 
stances he wanted to depart from that 
rule for a few minutes. The represen- 
tative of the USSR, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold noted, had called him “the con- 
scious tool of imperialist plans” and 
apparently felt that the USSR voiced 
the opinion of the peoples of Africa 
and Asia, for which it “regarded it- 
self as an interpreter.” In this regard 
Mr. Hammarskjold was sure that the 
peoples of Africa and Asia were able 
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to form their opinion. “I have no 
doubt,” he said, “they will express it, 
and I would deem their reactions to be 
those of the peoples directly interested 
and with direct and complete knowl- 
edge of my activities both in the Con- 
go and through the years in Asia and 
Africa. 

“My record is on the table of the 
Security Council and of the United 
Nations with such completeness that 
there is no need for me to add any- 
thing or to explain anything.” 

The Secretary-General then ob- 
served that it had been mentioned that 
for the first two months his personal 
representative in the Congo had been 
an American. But, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold noted, it was omitted that this 
was the natural function of the per- 
son in question, in view of the posi- 
tion he held in the Secretariat, and 
also because of his unmatched per- 
sonal record of fighting for the 
interest of the African peoples and 
for minorities. 

It had also been mentioned that for 
some ten days, or a fortnight, the 
Secretary-General’s Executive Assist- 
ant, an American, was in Leopold- 
ville. But it had not been mentioned 
that the present personal representa- 
tive, who would be staying there until 
further notice, was an Indian, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. 

The Soviet representative had ap- 
peared to feel that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s fourth report was not complete, 
that the Secretary-General was “hid- 
ing something.” However, the Secre- 
tary-General commented, he had not 
heard any example of incompleteness 
to support this allegation. 


Main Purpose 


As for the Secretary-General’s 
fourth report, the Soviet representa- 
tive had objected to its expression of 
the desirability of channeling all as- 
sistance to the Congo through the 
United Nations. This, however, had 
a background in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s first report, which had been 
commended by the Security Council, 
with the concurring vote of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet representative had 
also referred to the statement, in the 
fourth report, that it might be neces- 
sary temporarily to disarm Congolese 
army units, but in this statement the 
Secretary-General had had in mind— 
and had made clear in the report— 
that he was speaking only of groups 
which had broken loose from the army 
and “turned to irresponsible maraud- 
ing.” 

The USSR representative had not 
mentioned that the main purpose of 
the report was to provide funds for 
the country to maintain ordinary serv- 
ices for the people of the Congo. In 
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noting this, the Secretary-General sur- 
mised that the case against him—and 
allegedly for the Congo—“was some- 
what incomplete,” and also “badly 
informed.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then stated: 
“We have never disarmed any units 
of the Congolese Army. Not we, but 
the High Command of the Congolese 
Army, ordered a cease-fire in Kasai. 
It is, according to our reports, at the 
request of that Command that we 
placed observers at the border. I do 
not know of any case where United 
Nations troops have opposed the reg- 
ular Army of the Republic of the 
Congo. On the contrary, there has 
been a daily and close cooperation 
between the High Command of the 
Congolese forces and the High Com- 
mand of the United Nations Force, 
consolidated by the fact that the 
Deputy Supreme Commander of the 
United Nations Force, General Ket- 
tani, of Morocco, at the request of 
Mr. Lumumba, is chief military ad- 
viser to the Congolese Army. Speak- 
ing of General Kettani, I may again 
draw to the attention of the Council, 
and especially to the attention of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, the 
fact that this United Nations Com- 
mand, which is now said to represent 
a colonizing element, apart from the 
Supreme Commander, who is from a 
country which never had any colonies, 
consists of one Moroccan and one 
Ethiopian general, at present assisted 
by an Indian general.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, in his state- 
ment to the Council, then noted the 
USSR _ representative’s claim that a 
United Nations representative had not 
come when summoned by the Prime 
Minister (of the Congo). In that par- 
ticular instance, the Secretary-General 
noted, his representative had tried for 
eight days to see the Prime Minister 
but finally had been summoned for 
four o’clock in the morning. “If he 
was not available then I do not blame 
him,” the Secretary-General declared. 

On another point the Secretary- 
General observed the “innuendo” con- 
cerning misleading information to the 
Security Council on the subject of the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops. Almost 
all the information cited by the Soviet 
representative had come from docu- 
ments the Secretary-General himself 
had circulated. The Secretary-General 
himself had been the first to condemn 
the delays in the withdrawal. As for 
the Soviet statement that it was for 
the Congolese Government only to 
decide when the United Nations 
Force had completed its task, Mr. 
Hammarskjold commented that the 
Security Council might want to re- 
member also the Secretary-General’s 
first report and such documents as the 











basic agreement between the United 
Nations and the Congo, which bound 
the Congo to a good-faith interpreta- 
tion of the United Nations measures. 


A Major Effort 


In other clarifications Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said that among a total of 127 
civilian experts, 87 were from coun- 
tries which by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could be linked with NATO. 
After that, of the Force totalling some 
18,000 men, some 500 were from 
NATO countries, and “half of that num- 
ber we have had to take because 
Poland did not find it possible to 
help us.” 

The Secretary-General added: “The 
United Nations is engaged in a major 
effort to give life and substance to 
the independence of the Republic of 
the Congo. No misunderstandings, no 
misinformation, no misinterpretations 
of the actions of the United Nations 
Organization should be permitted to 
hamper an operation the importance 
of which, I know, is fully appreciated 
by all those African countries which, 
with great efforts of their own, sup- 
port the work of the United Nations 
in the Congo and, indeed, which seem 
to me to deserve better than to be 
told that they are misled.” 


United States Proposal 


The United States draft resolution 
was introduced in the Council at its 
morning meeting on September 15. 
Under the draft, the Council, after 
noting the unsatisfactory situation 
which continued in the Congo, would 
have urged the Secretary-General to 
continue “to give vigorous effect to 
the resolutions of the Council.” The 
draft then called on member govern- 
ments to make voluntary financial 
contributions to a United Nations 
Fund for the Congo, to be used under 
United Nations control “as deter- 
mined by the Secretary-General,” for 
the financing of the necessary govern- 
mental expenditures not covered by 
governmental revenue, owing to the 
present disruption of administration 
and civilian life. 

The United States draft urged all 
parties to the internal conflict in the 
Congo, in’ the interest of its unity and 
integrity, to seek a speedy settlement 
by peaceful means, with such assist- 
ance from the Secretary-General as 
may be required. The draft reaffirmed 
the Council’s request to all member 
nations to refrain from sending per- 
sonnel, supplies or equipment for mili- 
tary purposes in the Congo—other 
than through the United Nations. 

Finally, the proposal reaffirmed that 
the United Nations Force should con- 
tinue to act “to restore and maintain 
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law and order as necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

Presenting the proposal, James J. 
Wadsworth said his Government’s pol- 
icy on the Congo was a simple one: 
it supported wholeheartedly the United 
Nations action as the only satisfactory 
alternative to chaos, war and inter- 
vention. The United States asked other 
members of the Council to join in 
maintaining and strengthening “the 
laudable principles” which had guided 
the action by the United Nations so 
far to help the Congo and its people. 

Mr. Wadsworth declared that the 
United Nations action was now at the 
crossroads. If it failed, there would 
be no alternative to unilateral action 
by many parties, with all that im- 
plied for Africa. If the action suc- 
ceeded, a major crisis would have 
been averted largely through the ef- 
forts of the Africans themselves, work- 
ing as they were through the United 
Nations. 

The United States representative 
recalled that his Government had 
fully supported the United Nations 
effort and had provided indispensable 
material support which had allowed 
the speedy establishment of an effec- 
tive United Nations Force in the 
Congo. Over eighty per cent of the 
United Nations troops were taken to 
the Congo by the United States Air 
Force, acting through the United Na- 
tions request, he said. 

In contrast, Mr. Wadsworth said 
that the Soviet Union, under a smoke- 
screen of voting for the Council’s 
resolutions, had repeatedly sought to 
subvert United Nations action in the 
Congo. By slandering the Secretary- 
General, as well as the United Nations 
Command and even some of the states 
contributing troops, the USSR had 
tried to cover up its own penetration 
in the Congo. The Soviet Union had 
also sought, by smearing the United 
Nations action with charges of “im- 
perialist conspiracy,” to scare off coun- 
tries which were genuinely anti-im- 
perialist and anti-colonialist from sup- 
porting the United Nations. 

Mr. Wadsworth was confident that 
the responsible leaders of African 
countries would not be fooled by the 
machinations of a country whose rec- 
ord of “colonialism” was, he said, 
without parallel in modern times. But 
the USSR did not want the United 
Nations to succeed in Africa, for that 
meant stability and order and a closed 
door to outside intervention. 

Mr. Wadsworth said that what the 
world was witnessing in the Congo 
today was “a textbook illustration of 
the Soviet tactic of utilizing the legiti- 
mate aspirations of nationalist move- 
ments for purposes of Soviet imperial- 
ism.” For its part, the United States 
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continued to support the United Na- 
tions action for peace in the Congo, 
which effort would benefit peoples 
everywhere. But the United Nations 
effort could not succeed if a double 
standard was permitted. 

Referring to the Secretary-General’s 
fourth report on the Congo—which 
gave the Council perspective and di- 
rection—Mr. Wadsworth reiterated 
that Mr. Hammarskjold and _ the 
United Nations Command had acted 
in the cause of world peace and for 
the good of all the Congolese. They 
had acted within their mandate and 
there was no justification for the 
USSR attack on them. The United 
States regretted that other govern- 
ments had also expressed similar 
criticisms, which were unfounded. 


Five Important Factors 


In summation, the United States 
underlined five factors which were 
important for the United Nations task 
in the Congo. First, the Council 
should encourage the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to build up the financial and tech- 
nical aid program required. It was 
essential that the Congo’s rehabilita- 
tion be handled by the United Na- 
tions. 

Secondly, action must be taken to 
safeguard the most fundamental hu- 
man rights in the Congo. To safe- 
guard these rights it was essential to 
re-establish law and tranquillity. All 
should cooperate in this task. In this 
regard Mr. Wadsworth said his Gov- 
ernment fully approved the emergen- 
cy decision of the United Nations 
Command to control airport, harbor 
and communications facilities. 

Thirdly, he said the Council should 
urge the parties within the Congo to 
make every effort to resolve their 
differences by peaceful means. 


Fourthly, the United States repre- 
sentative said the Council must make 
it quite clear once again that nobody 
should be allowed to _ intervene 
unilaterally in the dangerous Congo 
situation. No material should be sent 
into the country except through the 
United Nations. 


Finally, Mr. Wadsworth reiterated 
his delegation’s concern over reports 
submitted by the Secretary-General 
regarding delays in the departure of 
the last Belgian troops from the coun- 
try, as well as reports that Belgium 
had shipped arms into Katanga. These 
regrettable developments could only 
aggravate the Congo problem. Mr. 
Wadsworth emphasized that all na- 
tions should refrain from “adding fuel 
to the fire” which the United Nations 
was trying to control. At the same 
time, he noted that while Belgian 
troops had been moving out, some 








others—such as those from the USSR 
—had been moving into the country. 


Soviet Union Proposal 


Mr. Zorin then introduced the So- 
viet Union’s draft resolution, under 
which the Council would instruct the 
Secretary-General to remove the 
present Command of the United Na- 
tions Force, “whose actions consti- 
tute a flagrant violation” of the Coun- 
cil’s decisions on the Congo. In pre- 
senting the draft, Mr. Zorin stressed 
that the issue now was the fact that 
the Council’s resolutions on_ the 
Congo question were being violated. 

“Unhappily, they are being vio- 
lated by the Secretary-General and by 
the United Nations Command,” the 
USSR representative declared. Ad- 
ducing many of his earlier arguments, 
he then rejected the United States 
proposal. This would, he maintained, 
grant the Secretary-General unre- 
stricted right to set up a government 
to his liking in the Congo and virtual- 
ly establish a trusteeship there. It 
would also give the Secretary-General 
the right to determine governmental 
expenditures of a sovereign state at 
his own discretion. Was this a way of 
strengthening the United Nations 
prestige, he asked. 

During the Council’s session a ma- 
jority of its representatives supported 
the United Nations action in the 
Congo and upheld the policies pur- 
sued by the Secretary-General. Such 
endorsement was expressed at various 
stages of the debate by the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Ceylon, 
China, Ecuador, France, Italy, Tun- 
isia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In emphasizing the 
continued gravity of the situation, 
these members also opposed any 
unilateral action taken on the Congo 
and expressed support for the pro- 
posed United Nations Fund for the 
Congo. 

Such a fund should be voluntary 
and temporary in nature, said Egidio 
Ortona, of Italy. If insufficient funds 
led to a winding-up of the operations 
in the Congo, Mr. Ortona feared that 
the outcome would be a vacuum of 
such magnitude as to affect the al- 
ready shaky political structure of the 
young nation. The position must be 
stabilized, not only for the good of 
the Congo but for the whole of 
Africa, and only the United Nations 
could furnish the necessary guaran- 
tees. 


José Correa, of Ecuador, urged the 
Council to make another appeal to all 
states to abstain from any action 
which might impede the re-establish- 
ment of law and order in the Congo. 
The Council should specifically appeal 
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to all states to send all assistance 
through the United Nations. The need 
for a special fund for the Congo was 
also a vital measure and Dr. Correa 
hoped an appeal in this regard would 
be met by all members in a spirit of 
generosity and farsightedness. 

Pierre Millet said France was 
greatly impressed by the report of the 
Secretary-General, who was not a per- 
son to use “words lightly.” The tem- 
porary steps taken regarding the air- 
ports and radio stations was a wise 
move for preventing dramatic new de- 
velopments. Mr. Millet thought the 
Secretary-General’s appeal to all in- 
terested parties in the Congo to put 
an end to internal quarrels and strife 
merited the warmest support. On the 
financial aspect of the United Nations 
program, the French representative 
believed the Council should act pru- 
dently; such problems should be 
studied carefully in the appropriate 
organs of the General Assembly. 


Delicate Circumstances 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, noting the many conflict- 
ing reports on the situation, said re- 
cent developments supported his Gov- 
ernment’s belief that there was at that 
moment no authority capable of carry- 
ing on the normal business of govern- 
ment. In such delicate circumstances, 
only the United Nations could create 
the necessary conditions in which the 
Congolese could go forward to re- 
solve their differences and build up 
their country. He urged that no at- 
tempt be made to influence the course 
of events by actions outside the United 
Nations framework. Britain was seri- 
ously concerned over any such action, 
including the supply of material or 
personnel to any of the conflicting 
powers in the republic. 

The United Kingdom fully sup- 
ported the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals and considered that only if 
they were put into effect the danger- 
ous situation in the Congo could be 
brought under control. Sir Patrick re- 
garded the USSR criticism as “a 
thoroughly old-fashioned doctrinaire 
statement” of the kind which had been 
only too familiar in the Council in 
past years. All the old slogans had 
been paraded. However, any examina- 
tion of Mr. Hammarskjold’s record 
would, he said, serve to dispose of 
the efforts to portray the Secretary- 
General as “a tool of the imperialists.” 
The new African states were very 
well aware of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
record with regard to their aspira- 
tions. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive said his Government would sup- 
port the proposal for an emergency 
fund for the Congo and would con- 
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tribute to it in the hope that all mem- 
ber states would cooperate in putting 
into effect the proposals advanced by 
the Secretary-General in his latest 
report. The United Kingdom believed 
that these and other principles were 
adequately embraced in the United 
States draft resolution. 


Views of African States 


The Security Council held three 
more meetings on September 16, dur- 
ing which, in addition to further 
statements by its members, the views 
of several non-members of the Coun- 
cil were heard. These included state- 
ments by the representatives of six 
African states which have troops un- 
der the United Nations Command 
in the Congo. 

Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, 
considered that the aim of United 
Nations military and technical aid 
should be to support the legally con- 
stituted Government of the Congo. 
Such assistance should not be jeop- 
ardized by one or another of the big 
power groupings but must be truly 
multilateral. The United Nations ef- 
fort was not to bolster up the ide- 
ological preoccupations of this or that 
group of powers; nor was it to pre- 
vent the Congo Government and peo- 
ple from developing normal and 
friendly relations with all member 
nations. 

Acknowledging that Ghana had not 
been “very happy” over certain mat- 
ters in regard to the application of the 
Council’s resolutions, Mr. Quaison- 
Sackey said that the President of 
Ghana had always been honest in ex- 
pressing his concern or in asking for 
clarifications from the right quarter. 
Mr. Quaison-Sackey added that Pres- 
ident Nkrumah wanted to appeal to 
the United Nations to refrain from all 
personal attacks on Mr. Hammars- 
kjold, whose clear vision and eminent 
services emboldened them to pay 
tribute for his great work in the 
cause of peace. 

The representative of Ghana then 
called for United Nations mediation 
by the creation of a good offices com- 
mittee composed of the six African 
members of the Secretary-General’s 
Advisory Committee on the Congo. 
Such a body should promote pour- 
parlers with a view to resolving the 
political differences in the Congo and 
safeguarding the independence and 
territorial integrity of the republic. 

In urging speedy action, Mr. Quai- 
son-Sackey said that the Congo situ- 
ation had been “bedevilled by a for- 
eign incubus whose removal has none 
the less left traces which may con- 
tinue to poison the body-politic of the 
republic.” It was only on the basis of 
political stability that any financial 


and economic aid would be meaning- 
ful. 

Caba Sory, of Guinea, thought the 
aggravation of the Congo crisis was 
due to three reasons: the three Coun- 
cil resolutions which had not been 
loyally implemented; certain United 
Nations representatives which had ac- 
tively interfered in the country’s in- 
ternal affairs; and the fact that Bel- 
gian forces were still stationed at the 
Kamina and Kitona bases. 

Mr. Caba said that Guinea fully 
supported the Congolese demands for 
the immediate withdrawal of those 
United Nations troops which came 
from NATO countries and their re- 
placement by African forces. Further- 
more, the Council should not hold 
any further meetings on the Congo 
until its three earlier resolutions 
had been fully implemented. He 
added that President Sekou Touré 
had stated that any resolution which 
placed in doubt the sovereignty of the 
Congo would be a serious infringe- 
ment on all African interests and 
would result in the breaking of United 
Nations solidarity. 

Dr. El Mehdi Ben Aboud, of Mo- 
rocco, recalled that from the outset of 
the Congo crisis his delegation had 
been able to meet with the Secretary- 
General, together with a group of 
African members; they were thus in a 
position “fully to appreciate the sin- 
cerity of his intentions and his in- 
defatigable efforts.” It was essential 
that the United Nations effort should 
not meet with failure. All measures 
must be taken to avoid any with- 
drawal of troops under the United Na- 
tions Command. All peace-loving 
states should act in concert to assure 
that the United Nations operation at- 
tained its aims. 


“Cart before the Horse” 


The Moroccan representative held 
that a surgical operation was now 
necessary to get out of the impasse. 
As with all former colonies, the Con- 
go was a wealthy country whose pop- 
ulation was poverty-stricken. He add- 
ed: “It naturally needs technical as- 
sistance . . . on a substantial scale. 
But, without restoring its independ- 
ence, its real sovereignty and its ter- 
ritorial unity, we would be. guilty of 
placing the cart before the horse.” 

Dr. Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia, read 
a message from Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie in which the Emperor declared 
that the United Nations should not 
limit itself to the kind of assistance 
now being given to the Congo but 
should also seek a solution by a proc- 
ess of conciliation. The Emperor 
urged that the United Nations call on 
political leaders in the Congo to co- 
operate in establishing a durable cen- 
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tral government in order to avoid 
bloodshed and to maintain the coun- 
try’s independence and sovereignty. 
To this end the Council, he said, 
should set up a conciliation committee 
of African states which should also 
advise on general matters relating to 
the Congo question. 

Dr. Dosomu Johnson, of Liberia, 
appealed to all parties for whole- 
hearted cooperation, tolerance and 
understanding as the sine qua non to 
a satisfactory solution of the Congo 
situation. Liberia, he said, fully sup- 
ported the Secretary-General and the 
United Nations on the Congo. It also 
favored the Central Government of 
the Congo and believed that steps 
should be taken to restore order with 
the cooperation of all member states. 

Mr. Johnson assured the Council 
that his Government would contribute 
its quota to any fund established in 
the interests of the Congolese people. 

Rafik Asha, of the United Arab 
Republic, considered that any resolu- 
tion which the Council endorsed 
should reaffirm its three earlier rec- 
ommendations and also ensure that 
they were implemented. It should 
also provide that all aid for the Congo 
be channeled through the United Na- 
tions. Close consultation between the 
United Nations and the Central Gov- 
ernment was essential for the success 
of the effort in the Congo. Mr. Asha 
said that his Government was confi- 
dent that Mr. Hammarskjold, who 
had labored so hard, would continue 
to work for the full implementation of 
the Council’s resolutions. 

Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, of Indonesia, 
another member state contributing 
units to the United Nations Force, 
held that the Council could not deal 
with the Congo situation by a purely 
legalistic approach, as the problems 
arising there were primarily of a po- 
litical and psychological nature. In- 
donesia felt that the United Nations 
Force should remain in the Congo 
on a temporary basis. This fact 
should be made very clear. There 
should be no doubt that it was in the 
country for the sole purpose of en- 
suring the young republic’s political 
independence. Such a reaffirmation 
would go far to relieve suspicions. 


Principles Distorted 


Dobrivoje Vidic, of Yugoslavia, 
considered that the resolutions of the 
Security Council had been “perfectly 
clear.” Developments had, however, 
not taken a course corresponding to 
the provisions of those resolutions. 
The principles on which they were 
founded had been distorted “in the 
name of non-intervention” by the 
United Nations in the Congo’s inter- 
nal affairs. 
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Without casting doubts on the good 
intentions of the Secretary-General 
and other United Nations representa- 
tives in the Congo, Yugoslavia felt 
that the principle of non-intervention 
by the United Nations in the internal 
affairs of the Congo had become a 
brake, slowing down adequate action 
aimed at implementing strictly the 
Council’s resolutions. This fact had 
been used to continue the outside in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the 
Congo in most diverse forms. 

Mr. Vidic emphasized that if they 
did not begin to act in implementing 
fully the Council’s resolutions, the 
Government of the republic, finding 
itself the object of new attacks en- 
couraged and organized from the out- 
side, would naturally have to turn to 
its friends for help and friendly na- 
tions would be compelled to take this 
help into more serious consideration, 
with all it inevitably involved. Every- 
thing should be done to avoid this, 
since the negative consequences of 
such a development were obvious. 

It was in the interests of the peo- 
ples of the Congo, of Africa and of 
the world that the “cold war” should 
not be extended to that area, which 
needed peace so that the countries 
acquiring their independence might 
begin the great creative work await- 
ing them, Mr. Vidic said. With re- 
gard to the creation of a United Na- 
tions fund for the Congo, the Yugo- 
slav representative said his Govern- 
ment favored a voluntary fund. This 
was necessary for reasons given by 
the Secretary-General. Financial aid 
should be given through the Govern- 
ment of the republic or in cooperation 
with that Government. 


Causes for Failure 


A critical approach to the situation 
was taken by Bohdan Lewandowski, 
of Poland, who held there were two 
causes for the failure to implement the 
Council’s resolutions of July 14 and 
22 and August 9. The first was Bel- 
gium’s refusal to comply with the 
Council’s decision and withdraw their 
interventionist troops from the Congo. 
Now the Belgian intervention was tak- 
ing on new but not less dangerous 
forms. The rebellious elements in Ka- 
tanga were now being supplied with 
arms and ammunition sent from Bel- 
gium. 

Mr. Lewandowski said the second 
cause for failure was the very way the 
Council’s resolutions had been imple- 
mented by those “entrusted with the 
mandate of organizing military and 
other assistance to the Government of 
the Congo.” The refusal to render ef- 
fective aid to the republic amounted 
to a practical intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country. That 


intervention had not limited itself to 
the acts of omission; now the inter- 
vention had already taken the shape 
of “an act of commission.” The United 
Nations Command, without any au- 
thorization from the Council, had 
taken over the airports and the radio 
stations. 

The Polish representative considered 
that if this was the aid the United 
Nations Command was called on to 
give to the Government which had 
turned to the United Nations for help, 
then the whole idea of the Council's 
resolutions had been “inexcusably dis- 
torted.” The recent events in Leopold- 
ville clearly showed whose interests 
the measures taken by the United 
Nations Force were intended to serve. 
Those who would permit the course 
of action taken by the United Nations 
Command took upon themselves the 
responsibility for throwing the repub- 
lic into disastrous chaos and a fierce 
struggle with consequences reaching 
far beyond the Congo itself. Poland 
did not wish to take such responsibili- 
ty and therefore could not accept the 
proposal contained in the United 
States draft that the United Nations 
Command should continue its activi- 
ties in the same spirit as hitherto. 

Poland urged that strong measures 
should be taken to stop the arbitrary 
steps of the Command of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo. The 
Council’s previous resolutions should 
be fully implemented and adhered to 
by all concerned. The Central Gov- 
ernment should be given full possi- 
bilities to exercise its sovereign rights 
over the entire Congolese territory. 
Airfields and radio stations seized by 
the United Nations Force and utilized 
by the rebels should be returned to 
the lawful owner. Mr. Lewandowski 
claimed that such measures were pro- 
vided for in the USSR draft resolu- 
tion, which Poland supported. Such a 
course of action, implementing fully 
and adhering fully to the Council's 
former decision, was the only course 
of action for the Council, he said. 


Ceylonese-Tunisian Proposal 


At the Council’s night meeting on 
September 16, Sir Claude Corea, of 
Ceylon, formally introduced the joint 
draft resolution of Ceylon and Tu- 
nisia. The proposal, he noted, em- 
braced many of the features contained 
in the United States draft. But there 
were other points in the joint draft 
which should make it more attractive 
from the viewpoint of the current 
situation in the Congo. 

Sir Claude observed that all the 
proposals before the Council referred 
to its previous resolutions, making it 
clear that the basic considerations in 
dealing with the question were the 
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same today as before. The sponsors 
of the joint draft did not think it 
necessary to introduce new principles 
or a new approach. He stressed that 
what was now needed was to imple- 
ment the basic principles more vigor- 
ously. There was, however, one new 
feature in the joint draft—namely, a 
clause which called on all Congolese 
to seek a speedy solution of all their 
internal conflicts by peaceful means. 
The aim here was to supplement the 
Secretary-General’s actions by efforts 
of the Congolese themselves, for the 
rectification of the situation could only 
be reached by the cooperation of the 
people of the country. 


Good Offices Idea 


At an earlier meeting of the Coun- 
cil, on September 14, the representa- 
tive of Tunisia had made an informal 
suggestion for establishing a good of- 
fices committee for the purpose of 
restoring unity in the Congo. 

In recalling this suggestion, the rep- 
resentative of Ceylon explained that 
the absence of any reference to this 
idea in the joint draft was because of 
the apparent feeling among members 
that the time was not opportune for 
such a body. Sir Claude nevertheless 
hoped that the Secretary-General 
might take the question up with his 
Advisory Committee on the Congo 
and see if something might be done 
in this regard. 

The representative of Ceylon con- 
sidered that the most important fea- 
ture in the draft was the proposal for 
urgent voluntary contributions to a 
United Nations fund for the Congo. 
The contributions to this fund should 
be used under United Nations control 
and in consultation with the Central 
Government of the Congo. Those were 
two very important qualifications or 
safeguards. It was certain that the 
Secretary-General would see to it that 
the United Nations control would be 
effectively used with regard to the 
expenditure of this money. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, in sup- 
porting Sir Claude’s presentation, 
stressed the essential need for the ac- 
tion undertaken by the Security Coun- 
cil in the Congo to be continued. Such 
action, he said, must assure the in- 
dependence, sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity of the Congo, which 
was “one and indivisible.” To this end, 
economic and financial assistance 
should be given. Mr. Slim observed 
that unfortunately the Belgian au- 
thorities had continued to supply men, 
weapons and staff for military pur- 
poses and had encouraged “secession- 
ist” groups, thus harming not only the 
Congo but also endangering interna- 
tional peace. 

Tunisia felt it essential that any 
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direct military assistance be prohib- 
ited, because of the great dangers in- 
volved, and that such prohibition be 
specifically mentioned in the draft 
resolution. 


Humanitarian Tasks 


Recalling how he had hailed the 
action of the Soviet and American 
planes which had rushed to the Congo 
to bring help to the Congolese people, 
Mr. Slim declared: “I expressed the 
hope that the roar of Soviet and 
American planes would be heard over 
African soil only when those planes 
were discharging such humanitarian 
tasks. I continue to harbor that hope. 
But I would recall that the statement 
made by independent African states 
(at Leopoldville on July 31) draws 
a distinction between economic, ad- 
ministrative, or other assistance and 
United Nations assistance.” 

Mr. Slim considered that this state- 
ment in no way prevented multilateral 
United Nations assistance from elim- 
inating any bilateral assistance. The 
statement referred only to civil assist- 
ance. He did not believe that the 
“same leeway” was held by those who 
participated in the Leopoldville meet- 
ing, since they had in mind primarily 
aid aimed at military purposes. These, 
he said, were the main reasons for 
introducing the joint Ceylonese-Tu- 
nisian proposal which was in line 
with existing possibilities within the 
Council. 


The Voting 

After further exchanges the repre- 
sentative of the USSR stated that the 
joint Ceylonese-Tunisian draft resolu- 
tion in its original form could not 
serve as a basis for a positive solution 
of the Congo problem. While ap- 
preciating the efforts of the co-spon- 
sors, Mr. Zorin considered that the 
draft did not provide for the proper 
direction for a decision on the acute 
problem. He went on to submit a 
series of amendments to the joint 
draft, the general effect of which 
would have been to bring it more in 
line with the Soviet Union’s own 
proposal. 

Following protracted procedural ex- 
changes, the Council, in the early 
hours of September 17, took a vote 
on the proposals before it. The USSR 
draft resolution was rejected by 2 
votes in favor (Poland and the 
USSR), to 7 against, with 2 absten- 
tions (Ceylon and Tunisia). The 


Council then voted on the series of 
USSR amendments to the joint draft 
of Ceylon and Tunisia, all of which 
were rejected by varying votes. 
Finally, the Council voted on the 
joint 


Ceylonese-Tunisian proposal, 











which received 8 votes in favor and 2 
against (USSR and Poland), with 
France abstaining. As one of the two 
negative votes was that of a perma- 
nent member of the Council, the draft 
was not adopted. 

Following the voting Mr. Zorin an- 
nounced that his Government had re- 
quested the inclusion on the agenda 
of the regular session of the General 
Assembly the question of “the threat 
to the political independence and the 
territorial integrity of the Republic of 
the Congo.” 

The representative of the United 
States told the Council that his delega- 
tion had expected the proposal of 
Ceylon and Tunisia would be adopted 
but this had not occurred because of 
the Soviet Union’s veto. Mr. Wads- 
worth explained that the United States 
draft resolution would not be pressed 
to a vote as he did not wish to prolong 
the proceedings. 


For Emergency Session 


The United States representative 
then introduced a draft resolution 
under which the Council, having con- 
sidered the agenda item on the Congo, 
and taking into account that the lack 
of unanimity among the permanent 
members had prevented it from exer- 
cising its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and security, 
would decide to call an emergency 
special session of the General Assem- 
bly on the issue, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Assembly’s 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution (of 
November 3, 1950). 

In proposing this step, Mr. Wads- 
worth reiterated that the United Na- 
tions actions on the Congo had 
reached the crossroads. The United 
Nations must succeed in these actions, 
must provide funds for the Republic 
of the Congo and must protect the 
Congo against attempts at subversion, 
he asserted. 

The representatives of both Poland 
and the USSR strongly opposed the 
proposal for an emergency session of 
the Assembly. ‘Mr. Zorin said such a 
move “made no sense” just two days 
before the Assembly’s regular session 
was due to convene. 

Mr. Lewandowski noted that many 
heads of state, including those of sev- 
eral new African states who were to 
be admitted to the United Nations, 
would be present at the regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly. It would be 
only just and proper, he felt, for them 
to participate in a debate on the 
Congo. 

The motion for convening an emer- 
gency special session of the Assembly 
was then adopted by 8 votes to 2 
(USSR and Poland), with 1 absten- 
tion (France). 
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United Nations Civilian Operation 


in the Republic of the Congo 


Following is a memorandum by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold on the organization of the 
United Nations Civilian Operation 
in the Republic of the Congo, which 
was issued on August I1 as 
addendum No. 5 to his second 
report on the implementation of 
the Security Council resolutions of 
July 14 and 22, 1960. 


Ww the Security Council adopted 
its resolutions on the United Na- 
tions operation in the Congo, it con- 
ceived the civilian part of the opera- 
tion and the military part as inter- 
related and mutually supporting ele- 
ments of the assistance. The essential 
and long-term contribution would be 
in the civilian field, but it required the 
establishment of order and security. 

For that reason, the United Nations 
Force was organized and sent to the 
Congo pending the reorganization of 
the national army and police at the 
same time as steps were taken for the 
building up of a large-scale civilian as- 
sistance activity. The Security Council 
reflected the latter element of its ap- 
proach and the basic unity of the 
operation in its resolution of July 22, 
1960, when it invited “the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to 
render to the Secretary-General such 
assistance as he may require.” 

The basic and necessary unity of the 
civilian and military operations and 
the ensuing necessity for a centralized 
organization and leadership within the 
United Nations family naturally in no 
way detracts from the authority and 
competence of the specialized agencies. 
It does, however, introduce a factor 
which the specialized agencies may be 
expected to take into account in their 
own planning; at the same time, the 
resolution, quoted above, adds a new 
obligation for the specialized agencies 
to render assistance to the United Na- 
tions as requested; this follows from 
the fact that the Security Council de- 
cision under Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter is mandatory in relation to gov- 
ernments, and therefore necessarily 
mandatory also in relation to govern- 
mental organizations. 

_As regards the development of the 
civilian activities, they can be based 
on the traditional pattern and methods 
of technical assistance and the Opera- 
tional and Executive Personnel Pro- 
gram (OPEX), but they must go fur- 
ther. The United Nations must in the 
Situation now facing the Congo go 
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beyond the time-honored forms for 
technical assistance in order to do 
what is necessary, but it has to do it 
in forms which do not in any way 
infringe upon the sovereignty of the 
country or hamper speedy develop- 
ment of the national administration. 

The formula suggested, approved by 
the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo and, in part, already im- 
plemented, is the following. A dis- 
tinction is made between, on the one 
side, technical assistance proper, 
which is in principle on a technical 
and advisory level, with the experts 
having the normal relationship to the 
national Government and national ad- 
ministration, and, on the other side, 
activities on a level of higher adminis- 
trative responsibility, for which the 
experts employed must receive a new 
and so far untried status. 

This latter group, if introduced into 
ministries and administrations in a way 
accepted for regular technical as- 
sistance, might lead to misunderstand- 
ings or to a slowing down of the 
growth of the national administration 
and false assumptions of responsibili- 
ties. The experts, chosen for the task 
and forming the group, will be at- 
tached to the Chief of the United Na- 
tions Civilian Operation, Dr. Sture 
Linner (who is also TaB Resident Rep- 
resentative), as his consultants, with 
each one having his own and specific 
administrative responsibility for all ac- 
tivities within the range of his ex- 
pertise. 

Thus, the Chief of the civilian ac- 
tivities—who in rank and authority 
will be the opposite number to the 
Supreme Commander of the United 
Nations Force as Chief of the military 
activities—will have at his disposal, 
and be the Chairman of, a “consulta- 
tive group” composed of the senior 
experts with the responsibilities out- 
lined above in relation to the technical 
assistance operations in the various 
fields which are covered by their re- 
spective activities. 

The members of the Consultative 
Group, the status of which has just 
been defined, would carry the title of 
Consultants to the Chief of the 
Civilian Operation. They would, how- 
ever, in accordance with a promise 
given to the Government, be available 
at the call of the Government to give 
advice on various problems and pro- 
vide the Government with such studies 
as it may request for the planning of 
its activities and its decisions. 





Thus, the consultants, without be- 
ing accredited to the ministries and 
having formally functions only within 
the United Nations orbit, would de 
facto be able to serve, with senior re- 
sponsibility, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, the various ministries and 
departments. But—and that has to be 
repeated—they will fulfil the latter 
function on an ad hoc basis and at the 
specific request of the Government. 


After consultations with the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo, it has been de- 
cided that the following fields will: 
have to be covered by the consultants, 
members of the Consultative Group: 


Agriculture 
Communications 
Education 
Finance 
Foreign trade 
Health 
Instruction (national security 
forces) 
8. Labor market 
9. Magistrature 
10. Natural resources and industry 
11. Public administration 


It will be observed that in this list 
certain areas are within the respon- 
sibility of one or more specialized 
agencies. Thus, agriculture corre- 
sponds to the field of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations (FAO), communications 
corresponds to the field of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
(itu), the Universal Postal Union 
(upu), the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (Icao) and the 
World Meteorological Organization 
(wMo) and education to the field of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Health corresponds to the 
field of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) and, finally, labor market 
corresponds to the field of activity 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (1Lo). In addition, finance, in 
part, is a field in which consultations 
are carried on with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). In the other 
cases, the activities are exclusively 
within the field of the United Na- 
tions itself. 

In order to organize this administra- 
tive system in a way which fully re- 
flects the constitutional situation and, 
thus, avoids any interference with the 
activities of the specialized agencies or 
infringement upon their competence, 
while reflecting their added responsi- 
bilities, the following line has been 
chosen. 

The specialized agency concerned 
appoints a local representative of such 
seniority as to correspond to the duties 
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which he will have in the field, taking 
fully into account, on the one side, 
the scope of the operation, on the 
other side his senior responsibilities 
as adviser to the Government at its 
request. Naturally, the local repre- 
sentative appointed by the specialized 
agency remains in the regular rela- 
tionship to his agency and under its 
authority. Such representatives have 
already been appointed in several 
cases, and that has in all cases been 
done in consultation with the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General, in 
turn, appoints the local representative 
of the specialized agency as consultant 
and member of the Consultative 
Group, thus adding to the representa- 
tive’s normal responsibilities, provid- 
ing for full integration with the other 
activities and reflecting in an adequate 
form the basic unity of the total oper- 
ation. In cases where several agencies 
are concerned, the appointments have 
been made by the United Nations in 
close consultation with the agencies. 

The activities of the specialized 
agencies will profit from the fact that 
they can act under the security pro- 
vided by the United Nations Force 
and use the services provided by the 
United Nations administration and 
the United Nations communication 
system and, finally, seek guidance from 
the head of the whole United Nations 
operation in the Congo, who has the 
position of political adviser and per- 
sonal representative of the Secretary- 
General; naturally, such consultation 
should take place through the Chief 
of the Civilian Operation. These ad- 
vantages obviously add a further rea- 
son for the administrative arrange- 
ments to which reference has just 
been made. 


The Secretary-General has been ap- 
proached by the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo with a request 
for assistance at the earliest possible 
moment for the establishment of plans 
for its administrative and economic 
activities. Special stress has been put 
on the problem of unemployment. The 
Secretary-General has, likewise, been 
approached by a number of member 
governments with requests for early 
indication of the needs for technical 
assistance experts in the various fields 
with specification as to number and 
qualifications. These requests indicate 
a first major task of the Consultative 
Group, under the chairmanship of the 
Chief of the civilian activities. It is to 
be hoped that the group can start its 
work early next week. 

The Secretary-General is reluctant 
to embark on a diffuse program whose 
effectiveness would be doubtful until 
the Consultative Group has had an 
opportunity to advise on what is 
wanted. A number of appointments 
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were necessary to cope with the emer- 
gency, and these have been, or are be- 
ing, made. These apart, it is desirable 
to follow as orderly a course as pos- 
sible, and the Consultative Group will 
give its first attention to setting up 
necessary surveys and working teams 
to report to it. 

All posts approved by the Secre- 
tary-General will be financed from 
United Nations funds. This would, of 
course, not preclude the specialized 
agencies from financing activities un- 
der their regular programs. It is as- 
sumed, however, that such projects 
would first be the subject of consulta- 
tion with the Chief of the United Na- 
tions Civilian Operation in the Congo 
and would be coordinated with the 
total program outlined by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo. 

Ordinarily, the procedure will be 
that, subject to due approval by, or 
consultation with, the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo, the Secre- 
tary-General will sanction a number of 
posts in specified areas of activity; the 
specialized agencies will then proceed 
to recruit, contract with and pay per- 
sonnel against reimbursement by the 
United Nations. Until the situation is 
clearer, the United Nations policy is 
to grant initial contracts for outside 
experts only on a short-term basis, 
namely, six months as a maximum. 
Conditions of service will be in ac- 
cordance with the rules applicable to 
technical assistance personnel. 

The United Nations will reimburse 
the specialized agencies on the basis of 
their “extra costs” in respect of all 
seconded agency staff and technical 
assistance experts employed by the 
agencies in posts approved by the 
United Nations to participate in the 


United Nations Congo operation on 
the following basis: 

1. The United Nations will reim- 
burse the agencies for salaries and 
related costs in respect of any tem- 
porary assistance staff required to be 
employed as replacements for the 
agencies’ regular staff assigned to the 
Congo. 

2. The United Nations will reim- 
burse the agencies for salaries and 
related costs in respect of all agreed 
technical assistance experts employed 
specifically to participate in the United 
Nations Congo operation. 

3. The United Nations will reim- 
burse the agencies for transportation 
and travel subsistence costs incurred 
in connection with travel to and from 
the Republic of the Congo for their 
seconded regular staff and technical 
assistance experts, but not for any de- 
pendents of such personnel. 

4. The United Nations will reim- 
burse the agencies for any extra costs 
they may incur in connection with 
death, disability or illness to their staff 
members and technical assistance ex- 
perts employed in the Congo opera- 
tion. 

United Nations financial responsi- 
bility must be limited to the costs in 
connection with posts for which it has 
given advance agreement. United Na- 
tions agreement will stipulate the num- 
ber of posts authorized and may in- 
dicate the approximate grade and level 
contemplated. 

The Chief Administrative Officer of 
the United Nations Force in the Congo 
(onuc) will provide all administrative 
services for such personnel, including 
payment of emoluments and _ allow- 
ances payable in the Republic of the 
Congo. 








Information on Withdrawal 


of Belgian Troops from Congo 





Information on the withdrawal of Belgian troops from the Repub- 
lic of the Congo was provided for the Security Council by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold on August 18 and 30 — first, in an 
addendum to his second report on implementation of the Council’s 
resolutions of July 14 and 22 and, later, in his third report on imple- 
mentation of those resolutions and the resolution of August 9. The 
text of addendum 9 to the second report follows: 


The Secretary-General has the hon- 
or to bring to the attention of the 
Security Council the following infor- 
mation received from his Special Rep- 
resentative concerning the withdrawal 
of Belgian troops from Katanga. This 





information is based on talks held by 
the Supreme Commander of the United 
Nations Force while in Elisabethville 
and on later reports covering the 
period ended August 17, 1960. 

1. Approximately 8,600 Belgian 
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troops were deployed in the Province 
of Katanga about the time of the 
visit of the Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative to Elisabethville on Au- 
gust 4, 1960. 

2. The Belgian authorities stated 
that between that date and the visit of 
the Secretary-General to Elisabethville 
on August 14, 5,000 Belgian troops 
were flown out of Kamina. 

3. Approximately 3,600 Belgian 
troops were in Katanga on August 14, 
1960. 

4. One hundred and seventy-one 
combat troops were evacuated by 
Boeing jet on August 16. In addition, 
it is believed that some troops have 
been moved to Ruanda-Urundi, but 
exact figures are not known. 

5. An additional 150 troops have 
been evacuated from Kitona, and a 
third plane carrying Belgian troops 
was scheduled to leave Kamina on 
August 17. 

6. This would leave approximately 
3,100 Belgian troops in Katanga as 
of August 17. 

7. Of the above number, 1,000 are 
military technical personnel. These 
personnel, if withdrawn, will have to 
be substantially replaced if the base 
is to be kept going. Without replace- 
ment, the Kamina base could not be 
operated so as to maintain activities 
and employment for a civilian popula- 
tion of some 14,000, mainly Congo- 
lese. 

8. Belgian authorities have assured 
the Supreme Commander that all re- 
maining combat troops, numbering 
some 2,100, will be evacuated immedi- 
ately, subject only to availability of 
aircraft for transportation. 

9. In giving this assurance, the 
Belgian Military Command hoped to 
evacuate all combat troops during the 
next two weeks. 

The Secretary-General has instructed 
his representative to take immediate 
action so as to shorten the time indi- 
cated in point 9 above. 


Following is the text of the Secre- 
tary-General’s third report, without 
the texts of the communications an- 
nexed to that report: 


According to formal assurances re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General from 
the Government of Belgium, and re- 
ported by him to the Security Coun- 
cil at its 887th meeting on August 21, 
1960, all Belgian combat troops were 
to have left the Congo at the latest 
at 2400 hours on August 29. The 
letters of assurance are annexed to the 
present report. 

_The situation prevailing at the ex- 
piry of the term indicated by the 
Government of Belgium for the with- 
drawal emerges from the following 
three annexed documents: note ver- 
bale from the Secretary-General to 
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the Permanent Representative of Bel- 
gium, dated August 29, 1960; letter 
from the Permanent Representative of 
Belgium to the Secretary-General, 
dated August 30, 1960; note verbale 
from the Secretary-General to the 
Permanent Representative of Belgium, 
dated August 30, 1960. 

At the withdrawal of Belgian com- 
bat troops from Kamina, the United 
Nations, in accordance with the state- 
ment of the Secretary-General at the 
aforementioned meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council, has taken over full re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the base, without prejudice to the 
rights and claims of the parties con- 
cerned. In doing so, the United Na- 
tions naturally must exercise exclu- 
sive authority as administrator as re- 
gards the base, as any other line would 
put in question or impair the impar- 
tiality of the Organization, which in 
this case acts as caretaker for all 
legitimate interests involved in accord- 
ance with recognized principles of law. 
The temporary administration estab- 
lished by the United Nations is re- 
garded as a provisional measure in 


the sense of Article 40 of the Charter, 
necessary under the mandate given to 
the Secretary-General for the achieve- 
ment of the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops “under speedy modalities deter- 
mined by the Secretary-General.” 

The same arrangements apply to 
the Kitona base. 

In view of the impossibility to as- 
semble and organize on short notice 
an experienced staff for the mainte- 
nance of the bases and of the employ- 
ment of the population dependent on 
them, the Secretary-General has called 
upon the Belgian Government to put 
the necessary number of technicians, 
in a civilian capacity, at the disposal 
of the Organization as technical assist- 
ance for the temporary administration 
of the bases. 

Under the rules which the Organi- 
zation must maintain as regards the 
territory of the bases, no military or 
civilian personnel will be permitted to 
come to, or stay at, the bases other 
than those serving the purposes of 
the United Nations in its administra- 
tion of the bases and for its assistance 
to the Republic of the Congo. 








International Financial Aid 


to the Republic of the Congo 





Fourth Report by the Secretary-General on 


Implementation of the Security Council Resolutions 


of July 14 and July 22 and August 9, 1960 


NTERNATIONAL financial aid to the 

Republic of the Congo is a matter 
of such urgency that I have decided 
that it is necessary to place it before 
the Security Council now, however 
rough and uncertain may be the esti- 
mates that I can make at this time. It 
was inevitable that, in the conditions 
which prevailed during the first weeks 
of independence, efforts undertaken in 
the Congo by the United Nations un- 
der the Security Council’s decisions 
should have mainly concentrated on 
the military aspect of assistance. The 
results of action previously initiated, 
however, may very soon be put in 
jeopardy, or even nullified, unless cer- 
tain steps are now taken to stabilize 
the financial position of the Congo- 
lese Government and to lay the foun- 





dation for the future growth of the 
Congo economy. The immediate pro- 
vision of financial assistance on a 
large scale is required if a stable pub- 
lic administration is to be reconstruct- 
ed, if business activity is to be re- 
vitalized, and if employment is to be 
found for a substantial part of the 
scores of thousands of Congolese who 
have lost their jobs as a direct con- 
sequence of events since indepen- 
dence. The attainment of these ob- 
jectives has a direct and important 
bearing on the restoration of peace 
and security and the responsibilities 
of the Security Council are thereby 
invoked. 

Although, even on the very tenta- 
tive estimate now possible, the sums 
required may appear large, it must be 
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emphasized that they are no more 
than sufficient to assure the limited 
objectives just stated. This financial 
assistance is not designed to set up a 
permanent régime of external subsidy 
to the Congo; it is put forward with 
the expectation and intention that the 
Republic should be able to pay its 
own way both currently and for de- 
velopment purposes in the near future. 
If the economic and administrative 
fabric can be kept intact, the country 
will be enabled to move forward 
again. 

With a rapid decrease in the treas- 
ury balance of the Congo Govern- 
ment and tax collections brought to a 
very low level by the collapse of the 
administrative services and by civil 
strife, with foreign exchange proceeds 
from exports being immobilized, with 
monetary reserves reduced from the 
equivalent of $75 million on June 30 
to $35 million on August 15—part of 
which is the property of Ruanda- 
Urundi—the Government will very 
soon be unable to meet its monthly 
bills, except through dangerous infla- 
tionary devices, and economic activity 
would have to come to a virtual stand- 
still. 

Estimates of the needs of the Congo 
economy, with respect to the probable 
level of cash transactions on govern- 
ment and balance of payments ac- 
counts must, by necessity, be extreme- 
ly hazardous. They have to be based 
on calculations with respect to factors 
involving the rate of revival in gov- 
ernmental and _ business activities 
which, in turn, depend very largely 
upon the restoration of public security 
and confidence. In addition, there is 
no clear basis for making assumptions 
regarding borrowing opportunities and 
possible arrangements on the debt 
service. The basic assumptions are 
that the Republic will remain a single 
economic unit and that its tax struc- 
ture will, within a reasonable period, 
regain the level of potential yields 
written into the 1960 budget. The 
economic infrastructure, fortunately, 
is relatively intact. 

In regard to 1960, an estimate made 
in June, before independence, fore- 
cast a deficit of $100 million for the 
second half of the year (over and 
above a realized deficit of $34 million 
in the first six months). A later esti- 
mate made in mid-August at the in- 
stance of the United Nations, which 
took account of the deterioration in 
the economic situation but assumed 
that the Government of the Congo 
would re-establish public services and 
undertake public works designed to 
absorb unemployment at a reasonable 
pace, raised the estimated deficit for 
the current six months to about $125 
million. The volume of international 
transactions consistent with this level 
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of government activity and with the 
assumed pace of recovery in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy is expected 
to produce an unfavorable balance of 
payments of the order of $100 mil- 
lion. If certain arrangements can be 
made regarding the consolidated pub- 
lic debt, these estimated deficits might 
be reduced by about $20 million each. 
Even in the three weeks which have 
passed since the mid-August estimate 
was framed, the continuance of un- 
settled conditions in the Congo and 
the consequent low level of economic 
activity will have affected the esti- 
mate. As soon as more stable condi- 
tions prevail, I propose to present a 
revised estimate to the Security Coun- 
cil. By that time there may also be 
better information about the shape of 
the financial settlement likely to be 
reached between the Congo and Bel- 
gium, on which negotiations have al- 
ready started under the aegis and with 
the good offices of the United Na- 
tions. In the meantime, it would be 
realistic to anticipate that assistance 
in the same amount as mentioned 
above will be needed for the calendar 
year 1961 and that this temporary 
assistance can be phased out at a 
substantially lower level in 1962, by 
which time it is expected that this 
international finance will have enabled 
the great economic potential of the 
Congo to get to work. Thus, as stated 
above, this program of assistance is 
not intended to initiate a permanent 
régime of external subsidy, but is 
rather a relatively short-term effort 
designed to set the Congo on the road 
to becoming a source of economic 
strength once more. Despite the un- 
certainties, I have thought it appropri- 
ate to attempt some estimate of the 
ultimate order of magnitude of the 
international financial assistance re- 
quired. Another compelling reason 
for doing so now is the time required 
by the parliamentary processes of 
some member states in sanctioning ap- 
propriations for this purpose. At this 
time, therefore, I propose that the 
Security Council appeal to member 
governments for urgent voluntary 
contributions to a United Nations 
Fund for the Congo to be used under 
United Nations control for the pur- 
poses indicated in this report. Im- 
mediate financial support from mem- 
ber states is needed in the sum of 
$100 million, in convertible curren- 
cies. Without such assistance and sup- 
port, the Government of the Congo 
cannot develop a program to cover 
the internal expenditures (including 
such public works as are required to 
reduce unemployment), to restore es- 
sential imports and to allow such re- 
mittances as will encourage foreign 
technicians to work in the country. 








(The estimates are concerned with 
budgetary and balance of payments 
transactions of the Government of the 
Congo; they do not include items 
such as the cost of the United Nations 
Force or of direct technical assistance. 
Operational assistance from interna- 
tional sources, being a budgetary 
charge, is included.) 


I therefore seek the establishment, 
within the United Nations, of an in- 
ternational account, into which would 
be directed the contributions of all 
countries willing to help in the restora- 
tion of economic life in the Congo, 
and to carry on its public services, 
including education, health and inter- 
nal security, at such levels as are 
possible and reasonable. In view of 
the Security Council’s recognition of 
the responsibility of the international 
community for the restoration of 
peace and order in the Congo, it 
would appear logical that this finan- 
cial assistance be channelled through 
the United Nations. 

The formulation of a minimum set 
of rules and regulations will no doubt 
be required if funds are to reach the 
level mentioned, but it is hoped that 
the Security Council will authorize the 
establishment of the account and in- 
vite contributions to it without wait- 
ing for the completion of legal and 
administrative steps which require the 
intervention of the General Assembly. 
Pending the establishment of such a 
minimum set of rules, the forms in 
which control over the use of the 
fund should be exercised may be de- 
termined by the Secretary-General. 


In deciding, in fulfilment of its 
primary duty to maintain peace and 
security, to dispatch to the Republic 
of the Congo the United Nations 
Force, the Security Council made only 
the first move necessary in order to 
stabilize the country and to protect 
peace in Africa. The very major ef- 
forts of a great number of member 
countries, assisted by the Organiza- 
tion, in order to forestall a further 
disintegration of the country with all 
the serious consequences such a de- 
velopment would entail, would be of 
no avail unless parallel and consecu- 
tive steps were to be taken in order 
to rebuild the national life. Members 
of the Security Council have already 
taken note of the contributions of the 
United Nations in the field of techni- 
cal assistance and of the general frame- 
work established, in consultation with 
the Government, for United Nations 
civilian activities in its assistance. 
Above, I have raised the question how 
to meet, on a preliminary basis, the 
imperative financial needs of the coun- 
try which have to be covered if the 
Organization is to succeed in. this 
major peace effort. 
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However, neither the military and 
civilian operations, nor the financial 
assistance for which I now suggest 
that the Council make an urgent ap- 
peal, would serve their purpose if 
member nations and the United Na- 
tions cannot count on full coopera- 
tion from all responsible quarters 
within the Republic of the Congo 
itself. As is well known, the people 
and the country have been torn by 
internal strife, centring around con- 
stitutional problems but reaching fur- 
ther, and deeper, and being linked 
also to tribal differences and claims. 
These conflicts, which so far have 
completely stymied all efforts to re- 
establish normal life, must speedily 
he brought to an end if disintegration 
is not to continue in spite of all efforts 
made from the outside to achieve a 
stabilization. And they must be 
brought to an end by peaceful means. 
I therefore consider it necessary that, 
to the same ultimate end as the one 
that would be served by the financial 
fund, the Council now urge the par- 
ties concerned, within the Congo, to 
seek by peaceful means a solution to 
their internal problems, keeping in 
mind that such solutions should aim at 
the conservation and consolidation of 
the unit and integrity of the country. 


The internal conflicts, which have 
become increasingly grave in the last 
few weeks and even days, have taken 
on a particularly serious aspect due 
to the fact that parties have relied on 
and obtained certain assistance from 
the outside, contrary to the spirit of 
the Security Council resolutions and 
tending to reintroduce elements of the 
very kind which the Security Council 
wished to eliminate when it requested 
the immediate withdrawal of Belgian 
troops. The conflicts have further led 
to considerable losses of human lives 
and to continued danger for human 
lives in forms which sometimes have 
been of great brutality, contrary to 
the principles established and main- 
tained by the United Nations. 


In view of this dual aggravating 
aspect of the internal conflicts, I con- 
sider it essential, as part of the wid- 
ened and intensified effort for which 
I appeal in this report, that the Se- 
curity Council reaffirm its request to 
all states to refrain from any action 
which might tend to impede the re- 
storation of law and order or to ag- 
gravate differences, and that it clarify, 
in appropriate terms, the mandate of 
the United Nations Force. In the first 
Tespect, special emphasis should be 
placed on the interest of all to assist 
toward a peaceful solution of the con- 
flicts, aiming at overcoming present 
threats to the unity and integrity of 
the country without further disruption 
and threats to civilian life. In the 
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second respect, emphasis now should 
be put on the protection of the lives 
of the civilian population in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Genocide Convention. This 
may necessitate a temporary disarming 
of military units which, in view of 
present circumstances, are an obstacle 
to the re-establishment of law and 
order in the interest of the people and 
the stability of the nation. 

In ending, I wish to stress the con- 
sistency of my proposals with the 
spirit and letter of the Security Coun- 


cil’s previous actions in the case of 
the Congo. My suggestions are parts 
of one carefully developed and bal- 
anced operation, reflecting its adjust- 
ment to current developments and ex- 
periences. The operation, naturally, 
remains entirely non-partisan, guided 
only by the interests of the people of 
the Congo in peace and stability with- 
in a united nation, the integrity of 
which is protected against all and 
safeguarded also by the elimination 
of the war threat which a continued 
disintegration would sharpen. 





Statement by Secretary-General 


(Continued from page 47) 


portant cases not been able to enforce 
the rules which flow from the general 
obligations of the United Nations in 
the Congo. Specifically, I have had 
emphatically to protest against the im- 
port of arms, contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Security Council resolu- 
tions. I deplore the continued use of 
foreign elements in the forces organ- 
ized in Katanga. I have strongly pro- 
tested against the way in which the au- 
thorities in Elisabethville, by bringing 
the situation to a point of acute crisis, 
broke through the general United Na- 
tions policy of closing the airport at 
the time of the conflict between the 
President and the Prime Minister, in 
a way that, whatever their reasons for 
this act of defiance of the United Na- 
tions, put the United Nations effort in 
serious jeopardy. 

The Council will, from what I have 
said, understand why I have found it 
necessary to link together in the fourth 
report the question of the necessary 
and most urgent financial assistance to 
the Government with the general prob- 
lem of law and order in the country 
and the attitude of the authorities. If 
United Nations action, military and 
civilian or financial, is to have any 
sense beyond the immediate moment, 
if it is to be defensible to continue, the 
domestic conflicts must be resolved 
with a sense of responsibility, on the 
part of the leaders, not only to the 
nation but also to the international 
community which cannot be supposed 
to be willing to foot the bill for politi- 
cal ineptitude and irresponsibility. 


The domestic problems must be 
solved, and they must be solved by 
peaceful means. I am personally firm- 
ly convinced that such solutions are 
within reach if all the parties were 
fully to show responsibility, to subor- 
dinate themselves to the higher in- 
terests of the people, and to act within 
the limits of the constitution. For the 
world community to ask for such at- 
titudes is not to ask for too much. 


It may be said that, irrespective of 
how the authorities in the Congo oper- 
ate and how the domestic situation de- 
velops, the United Nations operation 
must continue. I believe that this is 
true, because of the great risks which 
exist for the spreading of the Congo 
crisis over Africa, and even more 
widely, were a continued disintegra- 
tion of order, economy and civilian life 
to be permitted. But to use such an 
argument as a reason why the interna- 
tional community should continue to 
keep the country afloat without proper 
contributions from the leaders of that 
country would be for those leaders to 
resort to a policy which in other fields 
of life has a name which I will not 
repeat. 

One final point. I have talked in the 
report also about the aggravating ele- 
ments introduced into the picture by 
interference from outside. Technical 
assistance—a term well known to the 
United Nations—has in the Congo, in- 
deed, come to take on a new signifi- 
cance. I have already referred to Bel- 
gian assistance in the Katanga. But 
the Belgians are not alone. There are 
others who follow a similar line, justi- 
fying, though, their policy by a refer- 
ence to the fact that assistance is 
given to the constitutional government 
of the country. Admittedly, there is 
a difference, and these latter actions 
are not covered by explicit requests in 
the Security Council decisions. But, I 
think, it should be recognized that this 
is no longer a question of form and 
legal justification, but a question of 
very hard realities, where the use to 
which the assistance is put is more im- 
portant than the heading in an export 
list under which it is registered, or the 
status of the one to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

News has been published today to 
the effect that a national detachment 
within the United Nations Force has 
stated that it wants to pull out from 
the Force until the United Nations 
“ceases its flagrant interference in in- 
ternal Congolese affairs.” I believe this 
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news to be misleading, but it prompts 
me to recall the following statement 
from my first report on the question 
of the Congo, as commended by the 
Security Council: 

“The authority granted to the 
United Nations Force cannot be ex- 
ercised within the Congo either in 
competition with the representatives of 
the host government or in cooperation 
with them in any joint operation. This 
naturally applies a fortiori to represen- 
tatives and military units of other gov- 
ernments than the host government.” 

Were a national contingent to leave 
the United Nations Force, they would 
have to be regarded as foreign troops 
introduced into the Congo, and the 
Security Council would have to con- 
sider their continued presence in the 


Congo, as well as its consequences for 
the United Nations operation, in this 
light. 

I believe that the Security Council 
has now come to a point where it must 
take a clear line as regards all as- 
sistance to the Congo. I believe it will 
achieve its aims only if it requests 
now that such assistance should be 
channelled through the United Na- 
tions, and only through the United 
Nations. It would, thereby, solve the 
problem of military assistance to the 
Katanga, and it would also solve the 
problem of abuse of technical as- 
sistance in other parts of the Congo, 
thus at the same time serving the vital 
interest in a localization of the conflict 
and the interest in a peaceful solution 


of the domestic problems of the Congo, 
without any interference from outside 
influencing the outcome. Thus, and 
only thus, could it justify its appeal 
to member nations for the funds now 
so desperately needed by the Congo, 
whether the need is seen by the leaders 
of the country or not. 

I have said in the beginning that I 
wished, through my fourth report and 
through my oral introduction to it, to 
bring the debate yet one step closer to 
realities. There may still be many 
steps to go before the facts are clearly 
before the Council and fully grasped. 
I hope the Council will not have to 
take these steps but, if so, there should 
be no hesitation to identify clearly 
what has come to represent a threat 
to peace and security. 


Summary Chronology of United Nations 


Action Relating to the Congo 


AUGUST 1: 

The Secretary-General assigned Hein- 
rich A. Wieschhoff, Director of the De- 
partment of Political and Security Coun- 
cil Affairs, who had accompanied him to 
Leopoldville, to go to Brussels to confer 
with Belgian officials. He left on August 
1 and returned to Leopoldville on Au- 
gust 2. 


The strength of the United Nations 
Force actually on duty in the Congo as 
of July 31—11,155 officers and men 
from eight countries—was reported in the 
sixth addendum to the Secretary-General’s 
first report to the Security Council, dis- 
tributed on August 1. The report de- 
scribed the deployment of units in all 
provinces except Katanga and said they 
were “fanning out hour by hour” from 
central points to other locations. It also 
reported that an advance party of the 
battalion contributed by the Federation 
of Mali had arrived. In addition, some 
60 pilots manning the United Nations 
airlift had been provided by Argentina, 
Brazil, Ethiopia. India, Norway, Sweden 
and Yugoslavia, and small groups of offi- 
cers from the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization and the United 
Nations Emergency Force were serving 
temporarily with the United Nations 
Force in the Congo. 


It was reported that the airport at 
Kano, Nigeria—a staging area for the 
United Nations Force—had handled in 
two weeks a total of 950 flights, normally 
seven weeks’ traffic. The flights carried 
more than 3,000 United Nations troops, 
in addition to civilian medical and nurs- 
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ing personnel and considerable quantities 
of supplies. 


The Secretary-General spoke at a din- 
ner given by him and -Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, his Personal Representative in 
the Congo, in honor of Joseph Kasavubu, 
President of the Republic of the Congo, 
in Leopoldville on August 1. 


In a letter dated July 31 to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (distributed 
on August 1), Patrice Lumumba, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of the Congo, 
drew attention to the continued presence 
of Belgian troops in the Congo and the 
fact that no contingent of United Na- 
tions troops had entered the Province of 
Katanga. 

Prime Minister Lumumba sent assur- 
ances of his Government’s full coopera- 
tion in securing the complete success of 
the United Nations mission in the Congo. 
He reserved the right, should the situ- 
ation fail to improve during the next 
few days, to request a meeting of the 
Security Council to consider whatever 
measures might prove necessary. 

Appended to the letter was a cable 
from Deputy Prime Minister Antoine 
Gizenga stating that well-informed 
sources had reported that an “aggressive 
operation” at Kolwezi by Belgian troops 
had resulted in the death of 50 Congolese 
soldiers and two Europeans. 


The permanent representative of 
Ghana to the United Nations sent a let- 
ter dated August 1 to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral stating that Ghana “believes that 
the present conduct of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment constitutes a grave threat to 


peace and, if continued, would justify 
the United Nations holding that Belgium 
was committing aggression against the 
Congo and should be dealt with as an 
aggressor.” Ghana asked all members of 
the Security Council, “both individually 
and collectively, to represent to the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium the extreme serious- 
ness with which their present action must 
be regarded.” 


AUGUST 2: 

The Secretary-General announced 
plans to leave Leopoldville for the Union 
of South Africa on August 3, and to re- 
turn to the Congo on August 7. 

It was also announced that on Au- 
gust 1 the Secretary-General met with 
Dr. Bunche, Major General von Horn, 
Dr. Sture C. Linner, Chief of United Na- 
tions Civilian Operations in the Congo, 
and representatives of the specialized 
agencies participating in the United Na- 
tions program studied the organization 
and structure of the United Nations oper- 
ations in the Congo. On July 31, the an- 
nouncement stated, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had met with Dr. M. G. Candau, 
Director-General of the World Health 
Organization, to discuss WHO's role in the 
operations. 


An announcement that the first military 
contingents of the United Nations would 
enter Katanga Province on Saturday, Au- 
gust 6, was made by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in a statement to the Commission of 
the Council of Ministers of the Republic 
of the Congo. (The commission had been 
set up to work with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in the implementation of the Security 
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Council resolutions, particularly on ques- 
tions relating to the Katanga problem. 
The Secretary-General said that a mili- 
tary force of more than 11,000 men was 
now deployed everywhere except in the 
Province of Katanga and that all Belgian 
troops had withdrawn from all regions 
where United Nations forces were now 
stationed. “Surely,” he observed, “the 
United Nations has done the impossible.” 

He announced that he would send his 
deputy, Dr. Bunche, to Elisabethville 
(capital of Katanga) on August 5 to be- 
gin talks on the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops to their bases as the first step. 
(Later, it was announced that it had 
proved possible for Dr. Bunche to begin 
the talks on August 4.) Dr. Bunche 
would be followed by the first United 
Nations military contingents on August 
6, “and the withdrawal of Belgian troops 
from the places where United Nations 
troops are stationed is to begin im- 
mediately.” 


AUGUST 3: 


After requests for a clarification of the 
United Nations role in Katanga and in 
relation to internal political problems of 
the Congo, the Secretary-General drew 
attention to a statement he had made in 
his first report to the Security Council 
on July 18. That statement commented 
that, although the United Nations Force 
“is dispatched to the Congo at the re- 
quest of the Government and will be 
present in the Congo with its consent 
... the Force is necessarily under the ex- 
clusive command of the United Nations.” 
It was “not under the orders of the Gov- 
ernment, nor can it . . . be permitted to 
become a party to any internal conflict.” 
The Secretary-General added that the en- 
try of United Nations troops into Katan- 
ga, being based on those principles, “in 
no way constitutes interference” in in- 
ternal affairs. 


AUGUST 4: 


Dr. Bunche went to Elisabethville for 
talks in relation to Katanga. 


Dr. Candau outlined health conditions 
in the Congo at a press conference in 
Geneva after his return from Leopold- 
ville. The Congo’s major medical need 
was for doctors to work in hospitals and 
other institutions, he reported. There was 
no acute shortage of nurses, no immedi- 
ate danger of epidemics, and no health 
threat to neighboring countries. However, 
it was essential to maintain health serv- 
ices previously established—for example, 
in prevention of malaria and sleeping 
sickness. 

In his five-day visit in the Congo Dr. 
Candau met with the 26 wuo staff mem- 
bers in Leopoldville. (A few others were 
in Luluabourg.) During the emergency 
they were attempting to make normal 
health services function with the help 
of voluntary medical teams sent by gov- 
ernments and Red Cross societies. 


AUGUST 5: 


The Republic of the Congo’s applica- 
tion for membership in the International 
Labor Organization was reported in a 
Press release at United Nations Head- 
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quarters. The application, with a state- 
ment of acceptance of ILO obligations, 
was contained in a letter from the Repub- 
lic’s Minister of Labor, J. Massena, to 
I1Lo Director-General David A. Morse. 


In his reply, Mr Morse stated that 
the Congo’s acceptance of ILO’s con- 
stitutional obligations would take effect 
on the date of the country’s admission to 
United Nations membership. ILo mem- 
bership is automatic for United Nations 
member countries which accept ILO con- 
stitutional obligations. 


A letter to the President of the Security 
Council from the acting permanent rep- 
resentative of the USSR to the United 
Nations, distributed on August 5, enclos- 
ed a statement issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on July 31 regarding the Congo 
situation. The statement said that the 
USSR would not hesitate to take resolute 
measures to rebuff the imperialist ag- 
gression against the Republic of the 
Congo and urged economic aid to the 
Congo. It stated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was ready to consider favorably the 
question of extensive economic assistance. 


It was announced that the President of 
the Security Council for August, Armand 
Bérard, of France, at the request of the 
Secretary-General, had called a meeting 
of the Council for 8 p.m. Sunday, Au- 
gust 7. 


A press communique issued in Leopold- 
ville stated that the report of Dr. Bunche 
on his consultations in Elisabethville in- 
dicated that “the local authorities in 
Katanga insist and give evidence that they 
will oppose with force the implementa- 
tion of the Security Council resolutions 
as regards the entry of United Nations 
troops and that, therefore, the introduc- 
tion of such units into Katanga by the 
United Nations would be possible only 
by resort to the use of armed force on 
its part.” The communique added: “Such 
an initiative by the United Nations Force 
is against the principles established by 
the Security Council for the operation of 
the Force and against the conditions on 
which various contributing countries have 
agreed to send units to the Force. In the 
circumstances, the Secretary-General has 
instructed the Supreme Commander to 
cancel the sending of United Nations 
military units to Katanga on Saturday, 
August 6. Further instructions will be 
given after consideration of the matter by 
the Security Council.” 


AUGUST 6: 


In a second report on his action to 
carry out the Security Council resolutions 
of July 14 and 22, the Secretary-General 
outlined the reasons for his decision of 
August 5 to cancel the plan to send units 
of the United Nations Force to Katanga 
Province on August 6. He also asked the 
Security Council for new instructions. He 
reported that Dr. Bunche had found in 
Katanga “unyielding opposition” to the 
coming of United Nations troops and 
that their entry “would have had to be 
achieved by use of force,” in a manner 
not authorized by the Council’s decisions. 
Consequently, the Secretary-General 
wrote, the Council must either change 
the character of the Force, “which ap- 


pears to me to be impossible,” or find 
other methods to bring about the ful- 
fillment of the Council’s aims in the 
Congo. He emphasized that the United 
Nations could not be a party to the 
internal political problems between Ka- 
tanga and the Central Government, and 
that the entry of the United Nations 
Force into Katanga would not “mean 
and taking of sides” in that conflict. 


The Council, he suggested, might lay 
down such rules for the United Nations 
operation as would serve to separate 
questions in the constitutional field from 
any questions relating to the presence of 
the United Nations Force. Such action 
might “open the door to a speedy im- 
plementation” of the Council’s resolu- 
tions, “also as regards Katanga.” 


The Secretary-General arrived in New 
York in the evening and met with rep- 
resentatives of a number of members 
of the Security Council and a number of 
African countries it was announced oral- 
ly. At his request, a meeting of the 
Security Council had been scheduled for 
8 p.m. Sunday, August 7. 


Two Canadian United Nations experts 
in air traffic services, recruited by ICAO, 
left New York at midnight for the Congo 
to assist the authorities there in handling 
air traffic. 


AUGUST 7: 


The Secretary-General continued his 
consultations with representatives of 
members of the Security Council. 


The Security Council meeting sched- 
uled for 8 p.m. Sunday was postponed 
until 12 noon, August 8, at the decision 
of the Council President, as a Congolese 
delegation en route to New York would 
not arrive until that date. The party in- 
cluded Antoine Gizenga, Deputy Prime 
Minister; Justin Bomboko, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Remy Mwamba, Minister 
of Justice; Maurice Mpolo, Minister for 
Youth and Sports; and Thomas Kanza, 
Minister Delegate at the United Nations. 
Kenneth Dadzie, Counsellor, Permanent 
Mission of Ghana to the United Nations, 
was accompanying the group. 


A letter from Dr. Bunche, addressed 
to Antoine Gizenga, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister of the Republic of the Congo, was 
made available after a speech broadcast 
by the Deputy Prime Minister. The letter 
stated that Mr. Gizenga’s references to 
“negotiations” between Dr. Bunche and 
President Moise Tshombe of Katanga 
were “inaccurate.” Dr. Bunche stressed 
that, in his conversations with Mr. Tsh- 
ombe, he had limited himself “strictly to 
the mandate defined by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold . . . to prepare the ground for the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops and the 
entry of troops of the United Nations.” 
He added, “I did not engage in any 
negotiations with anyone whatever in 
Elisabethville.” The letter also quoted 
two statements made by Dr. Bunche to 
the press in Elisabethville on August 4 
and 5 after his talks with Mr. Tshombe. 
Among other things, Dr. Bunche said, 
“The United Nations does not concern 
itself with the internal political affairs of 
this region.” 
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A letter dated August 6 to the Acting 
President of the Security Council from 
the Acting Permanent Representative of 
the USSR (circulated on August 7 stated 
that the Security Council’s resolutions 
on the Congo “are not being carried out.” 
Belgian “ruling circles” were “defying the 
United Nations,” and the behavior of the 
Command of United Nations forces in 
the Congo “gives rise to serious concern.” 
The Soviet Government proposed that the 
following steps be taken to ensure the 
“immediate enforcement” of the Council's 
decisions: (1) all Belgian troops should 
be removed from the territory of the Re- 
public of the Congo within the shortest 
period of time; (2) in the event of 
“continued failure” by the Command of 
the United Nations forces to comply with 
the Council’s decisions, it should be re- 
placed by a new Command; (3) resolute 
and effective action should be taken 
without delay to put an end to the oc- 
cupation of Katanga Province; (4) 
should any of the troops sent into the 
Congo in conformity with the Council’s 
decisions prove unable to ensure “the 
effective expulsion of the interventionist 
troops from the territory of the inde- 
pendent Congolese state, troops from 
states which will be prepared to take part 
in carrying out this just action should be 
sent to the Republic of the Congo.” 


A letter from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Belgium to the President of 
the Security Council containing the Bel- 
gian Government’s comments on the So- 
viet statement of July 31 was circulated. 
The Belgian Government pointed out that 
the Council “never condemned any state 
for being an aggressor against the Re- 
public of the Congo. . . . On the con- 
trary, it refused to formulate such a 
condemnation.” Further, the Belgian 
Government had given “the most formal 
assurance that the intervention of its 
troops in the Congo was. . . temporary,” 
was designed only to ensure the safety of 
Belgian nationals, and would end “when- 
ever the United Nations forces are capa- 
ble of assuming responsibility for the 
safety of individuals.” Belgium had sent 
more than 8,400 tons of food to the 
Congo since the proclamation of its in- 
dependence. 


A note verbale dated August 6 from 
the Permanent Representative of Ghana 
to the Secretary-General, containing a 
statement made in Accra that day by the 
President of the Republic of Ghana, was 
circulated. The President stated that “the 
behavior of the Government of Belgium 
in regard to Katanga has . . . created 
a situation which, if not dealt with 
firmly and immediately, will constitute a 
major threat to world peace.” Despite 
Belgium’s assurances, he said, its troops 
remained in Katanga and were responsi- 
ble for denying entry to United Nations 
forces. If no United Nations solution was 
forthcoming, Ghana “would lend such 
armed assistance as the Republic of the 
Congo might request,” even if Ghana 
and the Congo “had to fight alone.” 


Cables exchanged between the Sec- 
retary-General and the President of the 
Republic of Guinea were circulated. 


In a cable dated August 6, President 
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Sekou Touré asked for the immediate 
employment of Guinea’s troops in Ka- 
tanga. Otherwise, his Government would 
“place them under direct authority of 
the Congolese Government.” The Sec- 
retary-General cabled the President of 
Guinea on August 6 that the entry of 
United Nations troops into Katanga 
would be considered by the Security 
Council; that “no decision has been 
taken from my side to the effect that 
the United Nations troops should not 
enter Katanga, provided naturally that 
this can be done under the terms of 
reference established by the Security 
Council; and that “no decision has been 
taken on the final composition of the con- 
tingents of the United Nations Force 
in Katanga.” On August 7, the President 
of Guinea reassured the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of confidence in him and urged that 
steps be taken to ensure the “faithful and 
immediate implementation” of the Se- 
curity Council resolutions. Replying on 
August 7, Mr. Hammarskjold advised the 
President that his message was “in keep- 
ing with my own ... . efforts.” The Sec- 
retary-General himself had appealed 
to the Council to reach early agree- 
ment on a_ resolution which would 
strengthen his hand, while clarifying the 
obligations and rights involved. He stated 
that the “strongest support we can have 
in this great test . . . is the confidence 
and solidarity of the African states mem- 
bers, acting with a common purpose, 
that of maintaining Africa in peace and 
free of all interference alien to the Afri- 
can world.” 


AUGUST 8: 


An exchange of letters between Antoine 
Gizenga, Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, and the Secre- 
tary-General was issued regarding the 
assigning of members of the Congolese 
Government, a military group and a 
government journalist to accompany Dr. 
Bunche to Katanga (on August 4). The 
Secretary-General pointed out that the 
mission to Katanga was “purely a United 
Nations mission.” On August 4 the Re- 
public’s Council of Ministers “decided to 
postpone sending members of the Gov- 
ernment to Katanga for the time being.” 


In a cable dated August 7 Prime Min- 
ister Lumumba reiterated his “demand 
for the dispatch of United Nations troops 
to Katanga without delay.” He proposed 
a draft resolution under which the Se- 
curity Council would “dispatch to the 
Congo during the next 24 hours a group 
of observers” consisting of one observer 
each from India, Ceylon, Ghana, Ethi- 
opia, Morocco, Guinea, United Arab 
Republic, Afghanistan, Indonesia and 
Burma, whose task would be to ensure 
the strict application of the Council’s 
decisions on the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops from the whole of the Congolese 
national territory” and more particularly 
“from Katanga.” 

The Republic of the Congo authorized 
Deputy Prime Minister Antoine Gizenga 
to represent it before the Security Coun- 
cil. 


At a noon meeting of the Council, the 
first of three held on August 8, the 


Secretary-General called for the full sup- 
port of all concerned for the United 
Nations operation in the Congo. He 
declared that, “in a perspective which 
may well be short rather than long, the 
problem facing the Congo is one of 
peace or war — and not only in the 
Congo.” He suggested that the Council 
reaffirm its aims and demands, clarify 
its views on methods and time limits, 
and “state explicitly what so far has been 
only implied”—that its resolutions apply 
fully and in all parts also to Katanga. 
He expressed the view that further delays 
in the entry of United Nations troops 
into Katanga, because of armed opposi- 
tion, could no longer be permitted to 
delay the withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops, whose presence he considered 
“the main cause of continued danger.” 


At the afternoon meeting the Council 
received two draft resolutions, one sub- 
mitted by Ceylon and Tunisia, and the 
other by the USSR. Discussing the deci- 
sion not to send United Nations troops 
to Katanga on the date originally en- 
visaged, the Secretary-General said, “I 
do not believe, personally, that we help 
the Congolese people by actions in which 
Africans kill Africans, or Congolese kill 
Congolese, and that will remain my 
guiding principle for the future.” Re- 
garding the Soviet representative’s criti- 
cism of the United Nations Command, 
he said the order to stop the entry of 
the United Nations forces into Katanga 
was given by him, not by the Command. 


AUGUST 8-9: 

Meeting from 8:54 p.m. until 4:23 
a.m. on the night of August 8-9, the 
Security Council adopted the joint draft 
resolution of Ceylon and Tunisia by 
nine votes in favor, none against, with 
two abstentions (France, Italy). Under 
this, it called on Belgium immediately to 
withdraw its troops from the Province of 
Katanga under speedy modalities deter- 
mined by the Secretary-General; declared 
the entry of the United Nations Force 
into Katanga to be necessary; reaffirmed 
that the United Nations Force in the 
Congo “will not be a party to or in any 
way intervene in or be used to influence 
the outcome of any internal conflict, 
constitutional or otherwise”; and con- 
firmed the authority given to the Secre- 
tary-General by the Council’s resolutions 
of July 14 and 22 and requested him 
to continue to carry out the responsibility 
placed on him. 


The Soviet draft resolution was not 
pressed to a vote. Under it the Council 
would have noted “that the Belgian 
Government is grossly violating the deci- 
sions of the Security Council calling for 
the speedy withdrawal of Belgian troops 
from the territory of the Congo and 
the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo” and would have im- 
posed on the Secretary-General the obli- 
gation “to take decisive measures, with- 
out hesitating to use any means to that 
end, to remove the Belgian troops from 
the territory and to put an end to acts 
directed against the territorial integrity 
of the Republic of the Congo.” 
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AUGUST 9: 

After the night meeting of the Council, 
it was announced that the Secretary- 
General would leave the next night (the 
night of August 9-10) for Leopoldville. 
Later it was announced that, “because of 
urgent negotiations following the meeting 
of the Security Council,” his departure 
had been postponed. 


AUGUST 10: 


The Secretary-General conferred with 
the delegation of the Republic of the 
Congo which came to New York for 
the Security Council meeting. A state- 
ment issued afterward said the conference 
was devoted to a review of United Na- 
tions activities in the Congo, especially 
in connection with the resolutions adopted 
by the Council. “A complete harmony of 
views was reached at this conference,” 
the statement said. 


The Secretary-General announced that 
he would leave for Leopoldville at mid- 
night, accompanied by Heinrich Wiesch- 
hoff, Director of the Department of 
Political and Security Council Affairs; 
Ian E. Berendsen, a political affairs offi- 
cer; and William Ranallo, a personal 
aide. 

In a cable to the President of the 
Provincial Government of Katanga 
(Moise Tshombe), the Secretary-General 
stated that he expected to arrive in 
Elisabethville on August 12. He would 
be accompanied by General Ben Ham- 
mou Kettani, of Morocco, Deputy Su- 
preme Commander of the United Na- 
tions Force; Brigadier I. J. Rikhye, of 
India, Military Adviser to the Secretary- 
General for operations in the Congo; 
civilian advisers from United Nations 
Headquarters; and two companies of the 
Swedish battalion. The military person- 
nel accompanying the Secretary-General 
would be in uniform but would be under 
his “exclusive personal authority.” The 
Secretary-General said he felt it was 
urgent to have a “frank exchange of 
views . . . by which I may be guided 
in my instructions to my representatives 
and by which you may be given assur- 
ances concerning the rights which the 
United Nations protects.” There would 
be “no question of conditions or of an 
agreement, since such arrangements 
would be contrary to the constitutional 
rules which determine our relations.” In 
a reply cabled August 10, the President 
of the Provincial Government of Katanga 
gave assurance that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his party would be received 
“in an orderly manner and with the 
highest courtesy.” 


AUGUST 11: 


The Secretary-General and his party 
left for Leopoldville at 12:55 a.m. and 
reached Leopoldville the same evening, 
Leopoldville time. 

An exchange of cables between the 
Secretary-General and Prime Minister 
Lumumba was circulated. In a cable 
dated August 9, the Secretary-General 
called the Prime Minister’s attention to 
the Security Council’s request for co- 
Operation in the pursuit of the objec- 
tives in the Congo. In a reply the next 
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day the Prime Minister assured the Sec- 
retary-General of the complete coopera- 
tion of his Government and said he was 
awaiting the Secretary-General’s arrival 
to determine with him all the measures 
to be taken to implement the Council’s 
decisions. 


AUGUST 12: 


The Secretary-General and his party 
flew from Leopoldville to Elisabethville 
to carry out the terms of the Security 
Council resolution of August 9. The 
Secretary-General was accompanied by 
General Ben Hammou Kettani, Brigadier 
Rikhye, William W. Cox, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the United Nations Office of the 
Legal Counsel; civilian advisers from 
United Nations Headquarters; and two 
companies of the Swedish battalion of 
the United Nations Force. Eight aircraft 
were involved in the operation. 


The Secretary-General submitted to 
the Security Council a report on his 
interpretation of a paragraph of the 
Council’s resolution of August 9 which 
reaffirmed, in relation to the entry of 
United Nations troops into Katanga, “that 
the United Nations Force in the Congo 
will not be a party to or in any way 
intervene in or be used to influence the 
outcome of any internal conflict, con- 
stitutional or otherwise.” His interpreta- 
tion included these points: The United 
Nations Force cannot be used on behalf 
of the Central Government to subdue or 
to force the Katanga provincial govern- 
ment to a specific line of action; United 
Nations facilities cannot be used to 
transport civilian or military representa- 
tives, under the authority of the Central 
Government, to Katanga against the de- 
cision of the Katanga Provincial Govern- 
ment; The United Nations Force has no 
duty, or right, to protect civilian or 
military personnel, representing the Cen- 
tral Government, arriving in Katanga, 
beyond what follows from its general 
duty to maintain law and order; On the 
other side, the United Nations has no 
right to refuse the Central Government 
to take any action which by its own 
means, in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter, it can 
carry through in relation to Katanga. 
The Secretary-General said that guidance 
for his interpretation could be found in 
the consistent stand of the Security Coun- 
cil in cases, such as those of Lebanon 
and Hungary, where “elements of an 
external nature and elements of an in- 
ternal nature have been mixed.” 


His interpretation had been presented 
to the Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Government, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said. It was a “unilateral declaration of 
interpretation” and could be contested 
before the Security Council. The inter- 
pretation was circulated in a sixth ad- 
dendum to his report to the Council on 
implementation of its resolutions of July 
14 and 22. 


It was stated orally at United Nations 
Headquarters that, at the request of the 
Secretary-General, the Governments of 
{ndonesia, the Sudan and the United 
Arab Republic had placed a battalion 
each at his disposal for service in the 


Congo. They were expected to leave for 
their destination shortly. 


Plans for United Nations civilian as- 
sistance activities in the Congo were an- 
nounced in the fifth addendum to the 
Secretary-General’s report on implemen- 
tation of the Security Council resolutions 
of July 14 and 22. The civilian opera- 
tions could be based on the traditional 
patterns of technical assistance and the 
OPEX program under which the United 
Nations helps governments obtain opera- 
tional and executive personnel for their 
employ, the report points out. However, 
aid in the Congo “must go further.” In 
addition to technical assistance proper, 
on an advisory level, there should be 
activities on a level of “higher admin- 
istrative responsibility” for which experts 
must receive a “new and so far untried 
status.” 


Consequently, it had been agreed that 
the Chief of the United Nations Civilian 
Operation, Dr. Sture Linner of Sweden, 
would have at his disposal a “consulta- 
tive group” of senior experts in 11 fields: 
agriculture, communications, education, 
finance, foreign trade, health, instruction 
of national security forces, labor market, 
magistrature, natural resources and in- 
dustry, and public administration. At the 
specific request of the Government, these 
experts would be available to serve, with 
senior responsibility, in various minis- 
tries and departments, on an ad hoc 
basis. 

The Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of John McDiarmid, Senior 
Director in the office of the Executive 
Chairman of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, as Executive As- 
sistant to Dr. Bunche. 


Brigadier Rikhye returned to Leopold- 
ville after an inspection tour of United 
Nations contingents. He described what 
he had seen as “an astounding example 
of international cooperation at work.” 
Contingents then on duty were engaged 
not only in patrolling but also in activi- 
ties such as escorting trains, protecting 
railways and communications, and main- 
taining calm. Skilled military technicians 
were also arriving for supporting assign- 
ments. Brigadier Rikhye also saw ex- 
amples of civilian problems— including 
the continuing need for doctors and tech- 
nicians—in which the United Nations 
was seeking to provide expert aid. 


AUGUST 13: 


An announcement that the relief of 
the Belgian troops in Katanga by United 
Nations troops would begin at 5 p.m. 
local time was made in a press com- 
munique released in Elisabethville at 3 
p.m., after discussions between military 
representatives of the United Nations 
and Belgium. From that hour, the com- 
munique stated, “guard duties and the 
protection of the airport at Elisabeth- 
ville will be carried out by Swedish ele- 
ments of the United Nations Force.” 
That communique supplemented an an- 
nouncement made in Elisabethville at the 
same time in which it was stated that, in 
addition to the two Swedish companies 
which had come with the Secretary- 
General, the rest of the first contingent 
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would arrive in Elisabethville as well as 
at other places on August 15 and 16; 
and an advance party to provide for 
necessary preparations would arrive in 
Elisabethville on August 14. On his way 
to Leopoldville on August 14, the Secre- 
tary-General would stop over in Kamina 
“for a first-hand acquaintance with the 
situation and for discussions regarding 
the modalities for the Belgian with- 
drawal from the bases.” 

After discussions between the Secre- 
tary-General and Katanga authorities, a 
press communique was issued stating that 
the participants had made a tour d’hori- 
zon regarding the problems arising under 
the Security Council resolutions and had 
given special attention to the modalities 
for the deployment of the United Nations 
Force within the Katanga in accordance 
with the resolutions. Note was taken of 
“the principle of noninterference in in- 
ternal affairs which applies to the activi- 
ties of such a force and which has been 
explicitly stated by the Security Council 
regarding the operation in the Congo in 
its resolution of August 9.” 


AUGUST 14: 


General von Horn flew from Leopold- 
ville to Elisabethville with an advance 
party to prepare for the arrival and de- 
ployment of United Nations forces in 
Katanga Province. He was accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Iyassu Mangasha, 
of Ethiopia, and some 30 officers and 
civilians assigned to tasks connected with 
supply, transport and communications. 
After General von Horn’s arrival in 
Elisabethville the Secretary-General an- 
nounced that the Supreme Commander 
would take over military and technical 
arrangements for the Belgian withdrawal 
and the deployment of the United Na- 
tions Force within Katanga. In addition 
to his military duties, General von Horn 
would be the Secretary-General’s per- 
sonal representative in Elisabethville un- 
til the Commander’s return to Leopold- 
ville. In the course of the day, the Secre- 
tary-General and General Von Horn 
conferred with Belgian military authori- 
ties and visited President Moise Tshom- 
be. 

The Secretary-General left Elisabeth- 
ville for Leopoldville accompanied by 
General Kettani and General Iyassu. 
Brigadier Rikhye remained in Katanga. 
Mr. Hammarskjold and his party stopped 
at the Kamina base where they were in- 
formed of its size, population and char- 
acter and were flown by helicopter over 
the area. 


AUGUST 15: 


A communique on the sending of 
United Nations forces to Katanga, re- 
leased in Leopoldville, gave information 
on the further deployment of such 
troops. 

At a press briefing it was reported 
that the airlift of units from Leopoldville 
began at 4:30 a.m., Leopoldville time, 
and that the Mali contingent, traveling 
by train, was expected to arrive in Al- 
bertville late at night. Later, on August 
16, it was stated in Elisabethville that 
the total strength of the United Nations 
troops in Katanga province would be 
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about 4,000, with units on duty from 
Ethiopia, Ireland, the Mali Federation, 
Morocco and Sweden. 


Letters exchanged between the Secre- 
tary-General and officials of the Republic 
of the Congo on August 14 and 15 were 
circulated as addenda to the Secretary- 
General’s report on implementation of 
the Security Council’s resolutions. The 
exchange included the following com- 
munications: 


A letter from the Secretary-General to 
Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko stating 
that he wished to report to the Govern- 
ment on action taken by the United Na- 
tions in carrying out the Council’s reso- 
lutions. He referred to the Council’s wish 
that the necessary steps be taken in con- 
sultation with the Government. 


A letter from Prime Minister Lumum- 
ba to the Secretary-General stating that 
the Government could in no way agree 
with the Secretary-General’s “unilateral 
and erroneous” interpretation of the 
paragraph in the Security Council’s res- 
olution regarding non-interference in 
Congo internal affairs. Mr. Lumumba 
considered that the United Nations 
Force could be used to subdue the rebel 
Government of Katanga. He asked the 
Secretary-General to withdraw all non- 
African troops from Katanga; to send 
to Katanga troops from Morocco, Guin- 
ea, Ghana, Ethiopia, Mali, Tunisia, Su- 
dan and Liberia, as well as Congolese 
forces; to seize arms distributed by the 
Belgians in Katanga and put them at 
the Central Government’s disposal; to 
entrust all airfields in the Republic to 
Congolese forces in place of United 
Nations units; and to provide aircraft to 
the Central Government for the trans- 
port of Congolese troops and civilians 
engaged in restoring order throughout 
the country. He considered that, through 
conversations with Mr. Tshombe, the 
Secretary-General was making himself 
a party to the conflict and was using 
the United Nations to influence its out- 
come. 


A letter from the Secretary-General 
to Prime Minister Lumumba, stating 
that he would not enter into a discussion 
of “unfounded and unjustified allega- 
tions” in Mr. Lumumba’s letter but would 
have it circulated as a Security Council 
document. If the Council wished to take 
a stand, the Secretary-General would 
submit his comments to the Council in 
person, and he hoped that Mr. Lumumba 
would present his case to the Council in 
person. 


The requests submitted by the Prime 
Minister appeared “to derive from a posi- 
tion contrary to my interpretation of the 
resolution,” the Secretary-General stated. 
He would follow the instructions of the 
Council regarding the requests; 


A second letter from Prime Minister 
Lumumba to the Secretary-General, ex- 
pressing the belief that the Secretary- 
General’s positions were “in no sense 
those of the Security Council.” He con- 
sidered that the Secretary-General had 
decided to inform the Central Govern- 
ment of his plans “only after making 
arrangements with Mr. Tshombe” and 
the Belgians. He also considered that the 








Secretary-General had refused to give 
the Central Government the military as- 
sistance for which it had approached 
the United Nations; 

A second letter from the Secretary- 
General to Prime Minister Lumumba, 
stating that if the Council of Ministers 
took no initiative which compelled him 
to change his plans or had no other spe- 
cific proposal to make, he would go to 
New York that evening in order to seek 
clarification of the attitude of the Security 
Council. He added: “You must have ob- 
served that the information on the de- 
ployment of the United Nations Force 
in Katanga shows that what you have 
said on this subject is erroneous”; 


A third letter from Prime Minister 
Lumumba to the Secretary-General, stat- 
ing that “the Government and the peo- 
ple of the Congo have lost their confi- 
dence in the Secretary-General”; asking 
the Security Council to send immediately 
a group of observers representing Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
the United Arab Republic, Sudan, Cey- 
lon, Liberia, Mali, Burma, India, Af- 
ghanistan and Lebanon to ensure ap- 
plication of the Council’s resolutions; 
and asking the Secretary-General to de- 
lay his departure by 24 hours to permit 
a delegation of the Government to ac- 
company him to express its views to the 
Council. 

A third letter from the Secretary- 
General to Prime Minister Lumumba, 
stating it was for the Security Council 
to judge the allegations made by the 
Prime Minister, as well as the confidence 
of member states in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; and adding that, because he had 
made all the preparations for his de- 
parture and “it goes without saying that 
a Council meeting will be held only 
after the arrival of your delegation,” he 
would leave as planned. 

In a message to his Executive Assist- 
ant in New York, the Secretary-General 
asked for a meeting of the Security 
Council at a time to be determined to 
provide for the presence of representa- 
tives of the Republic of the Congo. 

Lieutenant-General Raymond A. Wheel- 
er, who was sent to the Congo in July to 
organize work to prevent the silting up 
of the Congo River, reported that the 
river now had a navigable depth of 29 
feet, that river pilots were available, and 
that the ports of Matadi and Boma were 
operating. Within another week, the 
navigable depth of the river would be 
30 feet. 

UNESCO reported that its Acting Direc- 
tor-General, Rene Maheu, had arrived 
in the Congo for consultations regarding 
UNESCO’s contribution to the overall ci- 
vilian assistance program. Mr. Maheu 
was accompanied by Edmond Sylvain, of 
Haiti, as educational consultant in the 
ll-man “consultative group” working 
under Dr. Linner. 


AUGUST 16: 


The Secretary-General arrived in New 
York at 6:25 p.m., went directly to 
United Nations Headquarters and began 
a series of talks with representatives of 
Security Council members. 
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Ito announced the designation of 
Henri Reymond, of Switzerland, as a 
member of the 11l-man “consultative 
group.” He will be available, on request, 
to advise the Minister of Labor of the 
Republic of the Congo on problems of 
employment and other labor matters. 


AUGUST 18: 


In a letter to the Secretary-General, 
the permanent representative of Ghana 
enclosed a statement by his Government 
pointing out that, “having placed armed 
forces at the disposal of the United Na- 
ttions in the Congo, it has always con- 
sidered itself bound to leave these .. . 
under the exclusive command of the 
United Nations so long as the United 
Nations was engaged in carrying out the 
mandate entrusted to it by the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council.” However, 
it had always considered that if “for 
any reason and at any time the United 
Nations was unable to carry out the 
instructions of the Security Council, 
then, and only then would Ghana, in 
agreement with the Government of the 
Congo and, if necessary, in concert with 
other African states, be justified in tak- 
ing independent action.” The statement 
expressed belief that the future constitu- 
tion of the Republic of the Congo was 
for the people to decide; it would be 
wrong “if the military force of the 
United Nations were used to protect an 
illegal government” in Katanga. 


AUGUST 19: 


A report on incidents which took 
place at the Ndjili airport, Leopoldville, 
on August 18 was transmitted by the 
Secretary-General to the Security Coun- 
cil. Annexed was a note verbale he had 
sent to the Congo Government contain- 
ing a “formal and serious protest” re- 
garding the airport incidents and also 
regarding the treatment of United Na- 
tions security personnel on the grounds 
of the residence of Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba. “Continued occurrences of the 
type reported,” he said, “would lead to 
conditions which would render the work 
of the United Nations in assistance of 
the Congo practically impossible. Such 
a development might therefore make it 
necessary for the Secretary-General to 
submit to the Security Council for re- 
consideration all of the United Nations 
activities in the Congo. . . . The Secre- 
tary-General expects that the govern- 
ment will immediately take all measures 
necessary to forestall the recurrence of 
any such incidents. . . .” In the incident 
at Ndjili airport Congolese military units 
arrested and disarmed a group of 14 
Canadian members of the United Nations 
Force on their way to assignments in 
Coquilhatville and Luluabourg. They 
were removed from a United Nations 
plane and accused of being Belgian para- 
troopers, and some were manhandled 
and searched. Later, the Congolese troops 
left the airport, and, to establish the nec- 
essary control, two companies of Sudan- 
ese troops of the United Nations Force 
were sent there. 


_In the incident involving United Na- 
tions security personnel, two officials of 
long standing went to the Prime Min- 
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ister’s residence at 11:30 p.m. on August 
17 to deliver a letter from Dr. Bunche. 
Although they explained their mission 
and showed their identity cards, the gen- 
darmes arrested them; took their weap- 
ons, wallets, watches and rings; and even 
threatened to shoot them and would 
have done so had it not been for the 
intervention of Ghanaian guards of the 
United Nations Force. To obtain their 
release, Dr. Bunche had to send Briga- 
dier Rikhye to the Prime Minister’s resi- 
dence and to a military police camp. 


In his note verbale to the Congo Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary-General com- 
mented that unlawful acts like the ones 
described, which, under all circumstances, 
would be highly reprehensible,” must be 
regarded as even more serious when 
directed against the United Nations.” 


After the incident at the Ndjili air- 
port, a message to military and civilian 
staff with the United Nations operations 
in the Congo was broadcast by Dr. 
Bunche over the Leopoldville radio on 
August 18 in which he paid high tribute 
to the forbearance and courage with 
which men from Canada, India and Mo- 
rocco had endured the intolerable inter- 
ference with duties undertaken in the 
aid of the Congo Republic, and con- 
gratulated them on their conduct “in the 
face of needless and senseless provoca- 
tion” which he considered “an affront to 
the United Nations” and to the countries 
from which they had come. 


The Secretary-General notified the 
Security Council that the number of 
Belgian troops in Katanga Province had 
been reduced from 8,600 on August 4 
to about 3,100, of whom 1,000 were 
military personnel, as of August 17. If 
they were withdrawn without replace- 
ment, the Kamina base “could not be 
operated so as to maintain activities and 
employment for a civilian population of 
some 14,000, mainly Congolese.” Bel- 
gian authorities had given assurance 
that all the remaining 2,100 combat 
troops would be evacuated immediately, 
subject only to availability of transporta- 
tion which they hoped would be avail- 
able during the next two weeks. The 
Secretary-General had instructed his rep- 
resentative to take immediate action to 
shorten that time. 


It was announced that the Security 
Council would meet at 12:30 p.m. Sun- 
day, August 21. 


AUGUST 20: 


Additional details of the United Na- 
tions Civilian Operation in the Congo 
were given in a United Nations state- 
ment supplementing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s original memorandum on the sub- 
ject. It emphasized that the consultants 
may be called in by the Government and 
be used by it in an advisory capacity on 
such questions as it may wish to discuss, 
which “obviously does not mean that the 
experts get any responsibility or execu- 
tive authority in relation to any activi- 
ties within the Congolese administra- 
tion.” United Nations sources added that, 
of the 65 experts working on civilian 
assistance to the Congo, four were 
United States nationals. 





The Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of Ambassador Rajeshwar 
Dayal, of India, to serve as his Personal 
Representative in the Congo when 
Under-Secretary Bunche returned to 
United Nations Headquarters. 


At a press conference in Leopoldville 
(on August 19) Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba charged that the Secretary- 
General and his representatives had “de- 
liberately magnified” the Ndjili airport 
incident “for the sole purpose of further- 
ing their interests, just before the meet- 
ing of the Security Council.” He con- 
demned the “personal activity” of the. 
Secretary-General; demanded the “imme- 
diate withdrawal of the white troops 
which have provoked the latest incidents 
and whose intentions toward the Repub- 
lic are obviously hostile”; urgently re- 
peated the Republic’s request for a 
group of observers from neutral coun- 
tries to be sent to the Congo; and con- 
firmed its “desire to cooperate loyally 
with the United Nations for the restora- 
tion of peace in the world.” 


Dr. Bunche received a letter (on Au- 
gust 19) from Colonel Mobutu, Chief 
of Staff of the Congolese National Army, 
expressing regret that precise instruc- 
tions had not been given in time to the 
company on duty at the Ndjili airport, 
“as that might have prevented the shame- 
ful occurrence.” 


At the request of the Government of 
Ghana an exchange of messages between 
the Secretary-General and the President 
of Ghana was circulated as a Security 
Council document. On August 18 the 
Secretary-General had asked the Presi- 
dent for an assurance of his unreserved 
support of the United Nations operation 
in the Congo and drew his attention to 
the gravity of the incidents at Ndjili air- 
port and the Prime Minister’s house, in 
both of which Ghanaian troops were in- 
volved. In reply on August 19, the 
President of Ghana had _ reaffirmed 
Ghana’s faith in the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and its 
Charter. As for complaints against the 
Ghanaian troops in Leopoldville, he had 
been told by Major-General H. T. Alex- 
ander, Commander of the Ghanaian con- 
tingent, that the allegations were com- 
pletely untrue, and he supported General 
Alexander’s view that, if the “Ghanaian 
troops had the full support from the 
United Nations as suggested by the Com- 
mander . . . they are certain they could 
bring the Force Publique in Leopold- 
ville under effective control within one 
week.” In an attached report by General 
Alexander, any criticism of Ghanaian 
officers and men was strongly repudiated, 
and it was stated that “no clear concise 
orders have ever been given to the 
Ghanaian troops in Leopoldville.” Gen- 
eral Alexander placed blame for. the 
situation on the United Nations Com- 
manders “who have been quite unpre- 
pared to exercise any military authority 
at all . . . thus putting Ghanaian and 
other United Nations troops in an im- 
possible position.” 


Shortly after midnight representatives 
of the Republic of the Congo, to be 
present at the Security Council meeting 
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called for 12:30 p.m., Sunday, August 
21, arrived at New York International 
Airport in a plane put at their disposal 
by the USSR. 


AUGUST 21: 


It was announced that four planes, 
carrying 120 officers and men of a bat- 
talion of United Arab Republic troops, 
as well as their equipment, arms and 
jeeps, left Cairo Saturday evening to 
serve with the United Nations Force in 
the Congo. The second group was sched- 
uled to leave on August 21; the third 
and fourth on August 22 and 23. 


A cable from Prime Minister Lumum- 
ba containing a series of requests by the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo was circulated as a Security Coun- 
cil document. The cable, dated August 
20, and addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the Council, 
drew the attention of the Secretary- 
General to a letter Mr. Lumumba sent 
to Dr. Bunche on August 19. The letter 
requested the United Nations to place 
at the disposal of the Government of the 
Republic a United Nations aircraft and 
a military detachment to proceed to 
Elisabethville carrying three government 
officials. The letter further asked that 
Dr. Bunche give “instructions for their 
protection against provocations on the 
part of the rebels.” Replying in the nega- 
tive, Dr. Bunche referred the Prime 


Minister to a passage from a memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General which said, 
“it further follows that United Nations 
facilities cannot be used, for example, to 
transport civilian or military representa- 
tives, under the authority of the Cen- 


tral Government, to Katanga against 
the decision of the Katanga provincial 
Government. 


The Council of Ministers, which met 
in Leopoldville on August 20, considered 
the refusal constituted “not merely tacit 
recognition of the secession of the Con- 
golese Province of Katanga but a flagrant 
violation of the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council.” Convinced that the 
Secretary-General’s interpretation did not 
reflect either the ideas or the wishes of 
the Council, the Government requested 
the Council to recommend to _ the 
Secretary-General that he make contact 
and conduct negotiations exclusively 
with the legal Government of the Congo; 
urged that all United Nations action in 
the Congo “take place in exclusive, con- 
tinuous and permanent collaboration 
with the Government” and that the 
Secretary-General’s Personal Representa- 
tive “should regularly report to it on the 
activities of United Nations troops”; 
confirmed its decision that the “policing 
of airports and seaports should be done 
by the national forces of the Republic”; 
urged that “aircraft should be placed at 
its disposal for the transport of Congo- 
lese [troops] to any part of the territory 
where their presence is deemed neces- 
sary”; asked that “weapons and ammu- 
nition distributed by the Belgians to the 
supporters of Tshombe for the purpose 
of provoking civil war should be seized 
immediately”; deplored the “murder and 
shootings of hundreds of innocent per- 
sons in Katanga who heroically resisted 
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the secession movement”; and urged the 
“immediate and total withdrawal of all 
Belgian troops from the Congo, includ- 
ing the evacuation of the Kamina and 
Kitona bases.” 


The strength of the United Nations 
Force reported to be on duty in the 
Congo as of August 19—14,491 officers 
and men from ten countries—and the 
key points at which units of the Force 
were deployed were reported in an ad- 
dendum to the Secretary-General’s first 
report to the Council. 


A letter to the Secretary-General from 
Vasily Kuznetsov, First Deputy Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
enclosed a statement by his Government 
on the situation in the Republic of the 
Congo. The statement complained that 
Belgian troops were being massed in 
Katanga; that the Secretariat was plan- 
ning to dispatch new contingents from 
NATO countries to the Congo and that 
some United Nations officials were par- 
ticipating in actions directed toward the 
separation of Katanga from the Repub- 
lic of the Congo. It contended that the 
Congolese themselves should be allowed 
to settle their affairs, and it fully sup- 
ported the demand of the Government 
of the Congo for the immediate dispatch 
of observers from a number of neutral 
countries. It insisted on the removal 
of obstacles “to the dispatch to Katanga 
Province of troops of the lawful Congo- 
lese Government and of those African 
states which have responded to the Se- 
curity Council’s call for assistance in 
ending the foreign intervention in the 
Congo.” The USSR declared it was “pre- 
pared to make the necessary efforts to- 
wards this end.” 


Observations by Dr. Bunche on the 
memorandum to the President of Ghana 
from General Alexander were circulated. 
Dr. Bunche agreed that there was much 
room for valid criticism of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo, but felt that 
General Alexander’s criticisms, “in the 
major import, are neither valid nor fair.” 
He pointed out that the United Nations 
Force had to be “quickly improvised 
from nothing; its military personnel has 
been recruited from 26 different coun- 
tries; it has encountered internal conflict 
Situations including serious inter-tribal 
warfare; and it has been dropped into the 
midst of a country and people who are 
totally unprepared by experience and 
psychology to understand it and to appre- 
ciate its function and real worth.” On 
no account were troops of the Force to 
use weapons unless in cases of great and 
sudden emergency and for the purpose 
of self-defence. And in assisting the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining law and order, it 
“should exhaust all possible peaceful 
means of keeping order before any resort 
to force.” Dr. Bunche agreed with Gen- 
eral Alexander that a “reorganized and 
disciplined Congolese National Army is 
a most, perhaps the most, vital problem,” 
but expressed belief that “the way of 
force offers no possibility for an inter- 
national body operating in a sovereign 
country at the invitation of that country.” 


At a noon meeting, the first of three 
held on August 21, the Security Council 


met at the request of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to arrive at a clarification of the 
Council's attitude in the light of the views 
presented by the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo. It heard state- 
ments by the Secretary-General and a 
representative of the Congo Government, 
Antoine Gizenga, Deputy Prime Minister. 


At the afternoon meeting the Council 
heard two statements by the Secretary- 
General and other statements by the rep- 
resentatives of Guinea, Tunisia, Argen- 
tina and the USSR; and received a draft 
resolution submitted by the USSR, which 
proposed the establishment of a group 
of representatives of members of the 
United Nations which had made armed 
forces available to act in conjunction with 
the Secretary-General and ensure on the 
spot and without delay the execution of 
the Security Council’s resolutions, includ- 
ing the withdrawal of Belgian troops 
from Congolese territory and the safe- 
guard of the Congo’s territorial integrity 
and political independence. 


Meeting until 1:48 a.m. on the night 
of August 21-22, the Council adjourned 
without taking any further action on the 
Congo question. The Soviet draft resolu- 
tion was not pressed to a vote. The Coun- 
cil heard statements by the representa- 
tives of Italy, Ceylon, Ecuador, the 
United Kingdom, Poland, the United 
States, China, Belgium and the USSR. 
At the conclusion of the debate, the 
President of the Council said that he be- 
lieved “that what had been said on ail 
sides has been enough to bring out the 
respective points of view,” and he was 
convinced “that the Secretary-General 
will have found in this debate the clarifi- 
cation which he desired.” 


AUGUST 22: 


Woo appointed two meteorological ex- 
perts for duty in the Congo as part of 
the United Nations civilian operation. 


AUGUST 23: 

The Secretary-General invited the per- 
manent representatives of states contrib- 
uting units to the United Nations Force 
in the Congo to meet with him as mem- 
bers of an Advisory Committee for cur- 
rent consultations on the United Nations 
operation in the Congo, in accordance 
with the intentions he expressed in the 
Security Council on August 21. The fol- 
lowing states were invited to serve: 
Canada, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Ireland, Liberia, the Federa- 
tion of Mali, Morocco, Pakistan, Sudan, 
Sweden, Tunisia and the United Arab 
Republic. 

The United Nations agreed to place 
$5,000,000 at the disposal of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo to assist it in meeting 
its most immediate needs for the import 
of merchandise. The counterpart in Con- 
golese francs will be used to meet current 
budgetary expenditures such as salaries 
of officials and relief allocations. The 
agreement was signed in Geneva by 
Pascal N’Kaye, Minister of Finance, and 
Albert Delvaux, Resident Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, with Under- 
Secretary Philippe de Seynes, representa- 
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tive of the Secretary-General. The sum 
will be made available to the United Na- 
tions by the United States as a part of 
its contribution to the program of inter- 
national assistance to the Republic. 

It was stated that Prime Minister 
Lumumba had requested the United Na- 
tions to make available General Ben 
Hammou Kettani, of Morocco, Deputy 
Commander of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo, as a military adviser to 
the Congo Government in connection 
with a study of the new structure for its 
national army. General Kettani had been 
authorized to accept the assignment while 
retaining his senior post with the United 
Nations Force. 


AUGUST 24: 

Representatives of the Congolese and 
Belgian Governments, after meeting in 
Geneva from August 13 to 24, initialed 
a draft agreement on the liquidation of 
the Central Bank of the Congo and of 
Ruanda-Urundi, whose headquarters is at 
Brussels. Liquidation will enable two 
separate banks for the Congo and for 
Ruanda-Urundi to be established. The 
United Nations acted as host to the con- 
ference. 


AUGUST 25: 

A press communique issued by the 
United Nations mission in Elisabethville 
on August 24 stated that the Eastern 
Command of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo emphatically denied charges 
of improper conduct and of interference 
in internal affairs leveled against elemerts 
of the Mali battalion at Albertville. Local 
problems created a strained security 
situation in the Albertville area which 
made the task of the local United Na- 
tions forces a very difficult one, it said, 
and the Mali battalion had made an 
earnest attempt to prevent clashes. 


AUGUST 26: 


’ The United Arab Republic contingent 
has arrived and taken up assignments in 
the region north of the Congo River in 
Equator Province. It consists of a para- 
chute battalion of more than 500 men. 

An ordnance company of 240 officers 
and men of the Pakistan Army left 
Rawalpindi on August 25 for the Congo 
to serve as an administrative unit. 

The strength of the United Nations 
Force—including staff officers, troop con- 
tingents, administrative units and air 
assistance personnel—has reached 15,700. 
The troop contingents are from 11 coun- 
tries as follows: Ethiopia 2,560, Ghana 
2,390, Guinea 740, Ireland 1,370, Liberia 
220, Mali Federation 570, Morocco 3,- 
220, Sudan 390, Sweden 580, Tunisia 
2,640, United Arab Republic 510. To 
them will be added an Indonesian bat- 
talion of 1,090 and a contingent of 120 
from the Federation of Malaya, for a 
new total of 13 countries. An additional 
unit from Guinea is also expected. Ad- 
ministrative units include a Canadian 
signal unit which will number 246 when 
airlifting is completed; an Indian supply 
platoon, military police section and air 
dispatch team which together number 
110; maintenance units from Denmark 
and Norway; a hygiene team from the 
Netherlands; a 240-man ordnance com- 
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pany en route from Pakistan; and en- 
gineering personnel from Sweden. For 
the operation of the United Nations air- 
lift in the Congo, pilots, air and ground 
crews, mechanics and maintenance per- 
sonnel have been provided by Argentina, 
Brazil, Ethiopia, India, Norway, Sweden 
and Yugoslavia. Staff officers have been 
provided by most of the countries named 
and also by Burma and Ceylon, in addi- 
tion to those on temporary assignment 
from the United Nations Truce Super- 
visory Organization and UNEF. 

It was announced that Andrew W. 
Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Sec- 
retary-General, would leave that night 
for the Republic of the Congo on a short- 
term assignment to review for the Secre- 
tary-General the whole of the administra- 
tive organization in the civilian and 
military fields of the United Nations 
operation; that Galo Plaza, former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador, would leave for the 
Congo on August 27 to serve as chair- 
man of a study group on the administra- 
tion of the Kamina and Kitona air bases; 
that Brigadier Rikhye, Military Adviser 
to the Secretary-General, would return to 
the Congo on August 27 and will be 
temporarily assigned to the Supreme 
Commander of the United Nations Force 
and the Secretary-General’s Personal 
Representative; and that Ambassador 
Rajeshwar Dayal of India, who would 
become Personal Representative of the 
Secretary-General, was due at United 
Nations Headquarters for consultations. 


AUGUST 29: 

Nineteen medical and health teams 
with a total of 121 staff members, pro- 
vided by Red Cross and Red Crescent 
societies or by governments, were re- 
ported widely deployed in the Republic 
of the Congo for aid in the United Na- 
tions Civilian Operation there. The work 
is being coordinated by wHo. 

At a press briefing in Leopoldville, 
Dr. Bunche reviewed his assignment as 
Personal Representative of the Secretary- 
General in the Congo. 


AUGUST 30: 
Ambassador Dayal arrived in New 
York to prepare for his assignment. 


AUGUST 31: 

A formal protest by the Secretary- 
General regarding the presence of Bel- 
gian military units in the Congo after 
the planned withdrawal date of August 
29, and a Belgian reply explaining that 
a lack of transport facilities had been 
responsible, were circulated. The state- 
ments were contained in the Secretary- 
General’s third report on implementation 
of Security Council resolutions, a series 
of annexes, and an addendum. The an- 
nexes and addendum presented this ex- 
change of correspondence: a Belgian 
letter of August 20 stating that the with- 
drawal would be completed in eight days, 
and a letter of August 24 confirming that 
the Belgian troops will in fact have with- 
drawn from the Congo before 2400 hours, 
August 29; a note from the Secretary- 
General on August 29 indicating that 
some Belgian units were still present and 
requesting precise information; a Belgian 
letter of August 30 stating that the with- 


drawal “has been completed with the 
sole exception of some members of the 
First Paratroop Battalion” who were at 
Albertville awaiting transport; a note 
from the Secretary-General on August 
30 stating that he had heard from his 
representatives at the Kamina base that 
a paratroop battalion, a company of 
guards and school of aviation personnel 
were still there; expressing surprise, 
Stating that the presence of Belgian units 
was “certain to arouse sharp criticism”; 
and submitting a formal protest request- 
ing immediate evacuation; a Belgian 
letter of August 31 stating that a lack 
of transport facilities had made it “physi- 
cally impossible” for 337 men at the 
Kamina base to leave within the appoint- 
ed time limit, and that about 100 tech- 
nicians still at Albertville had met delays 
in evacuating certain transport vehicles, 
and adding: “The Belgian Government 
will take all measures within its power 
to evacuate as soon as possible the few 
remnants of its forces.” 


The Secretary-General’s report said 
that the United Nations had taken over 
full responsibility for the administration 
of the Kamina base, without prejudice to 
the rights of the parties concerned, and 
that the United Nations “must exercise 
exclusive authority as administrator.” The 
same arrangements also applied to the 
Kitona base. As it would be impossible 
to assemble the necessary staff on short 
notice, the Secretary-General had asked 
the Belgian Government to provide “the 
necessary number of technicians, in a 
civilian capacity,” for temporary tech- 
nical assistance. No military or civilian 
personnel would be permitted at the 
bases except those serving United Na- 
tions purposes, the report stated. 

Representatives of the USSR visited 
the Secretary-General to express concern 
over the continued presence of Belgian 
troops, urge withdrawal of all Belgian 
military personnel including technicians, 
and state that the Central Government’s 
sovereign rights to the bases could not 
be subject to any negotiation. 


An exchange of messages between the 
Secretary-General and Christian A. Her- 
ter, United States Secretary of State, 
regarding injuries suffered by United 
States personnel on August 27 at the 
Stanleyville airport, was released simul- 
taneously in New York and Washington. 
Mr. Hammarskjold expressed his “deep- 
felt sympathy for the scandalous treat- 
ment inflicted on American nationals 
. . . by members of the National Congo- 
lese Army.” Mr. Herter thanked the 
Secretary-General. The Americans had 
suffered injuries “while in the perform- 
ance of their duties in connection with 
the airlift requested by the United Na- 
tions in the Congo.” 


An ordnance company of 240 officers 
and men of the Pakistan Army left 
Karachi for the Congo to serve as one 
of the administrative units. 


Plans for assistance to be given by ILo 
in the field of labor, as part of the over- 
all United Nations program of civilian 
aid to the Republic of the Congo, were 
discussed in Geneva during the week by 
the Congo’s Minister of Labor, Joachim 
Massena, and the 1Lo Director-General. 
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Security Council 


Takes Note of Decision 


of Organization of American States 


HE Security Council on September 

9, after three meetings, took note 
of a recent decision of the Organiza- 
tion of American States which con- 
demned certain acts of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic 
against the Government of Venezuela. 
The Council took note especially of 
that part of the decision by which ap- 
plication of certain measures in re- 
spect of the Dominican Republic was 
agreed upon. The vote in the Council 
was 9 to 0, with 2 abstentions (Poland 
and the USSR). 

The USSR had introduced a draft 
resolution under which the Council 
would have approved the decisions of 
the oas rather than simply take note 
of them. Although the Soviet draft 
was not pressed to a vote, it was that 
distinction in the concept of the Se- 
curity Council’s role in relation to 
decisions of regional organizations 
that underlay the discussion in the 
Council meetings. 

The Council session was called at 
the request of the USSR on Septem- 
ber 5, “for the purpose of considering 
the decision taken by the Organiza- 
tion of American States concerning 
the Dominican Republic and with a 
view to the speedy adoption by the 
Council of an appropriate resolution.” 

The OAs decision was contained in 
a letter dated August 26 from José A. 
Mora, Secretary-General of the Or- 
ganization of American States, which 
transmitted to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations the Final Act 
of the Sixth Meeting of the Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
serving as the Organ of Consultation 
in application of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. It 
was requested that the document be 
brought to the attention of the Coun- 
cil. 

One of the resolutions in the final 
act “condemned emphatically the par- 
ticipation of the Government of the 
Dominican Republic in the acts of ag- 
gression and intervention against the 
State of Venezuela that culminated in 
the attempt on the life of the Presi- 
dent.” The meeting agreed that all 
states (of the oas) should break 
diplomatic relations with the Domini- 
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Role in Relation to Decisions 


of Regional Organizations Debated 


can Republic and should partially in- 
terrupt economic relations, beginning 
with immediate suspension of trade in 
arms and implements of war of every 
kind. 

The resolution, which also contained 
provisions for discontinuing the meas- 
ures adopted, authorized transmission 
to the Security Council of full in- 
formation concerning the measures. 

Vv. V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, in his request for a Security 
Council session, pointed out that “on 
the basis of Article 53 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Security 
Council should consider this question 
and endorse the decision of the Or- 
ganization of American States in that 
it is designed to remove the threat to 
peace and security created by actions 
of the Dominican authorities. Article 
53 of the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides that the Security Council shall 
utilize ‘regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for enforcement action under its 
authority’ and that ‘no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the Se- 
curity Council.’ ” 

Opening the debate, Mr. Kuznetsov 
asserted that the principal responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, under the 
Charter, rests on the Security Council, 
“which is called upon to direct every 
measure to halt aggression and estab- 
lish peace. That is why the founders of 
the United Nations accepted the pro- 
visions of the Charter regarding the 
utilization by the Security Council of 
regional arrangements and agencies 
such as the Organization of American 
States for enforcement action under 
the guidance of the Council.” 

He said that Article 53, providing 
that “no enforcement action shall be 


taken under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil,” meant that without authorization 
from the Security Council the applica- 
tion of enforcement action by regional 
agencies would run counter to the 
Charter. The Security Council, he said, 
has the duty to approve the decision 
of the Organization of American 
States in order to impart legal force 
to that decision and to render it more 
effective. 

Gilberto Amadeo, of Argentina, a 
co-sponsor with Ecuador and _ the 
United States of the resolution eventu- 
ally adopted, declared that the Soviet 
point of view implied granting power 
to the Security Council to annul or 
reconsider measures of regional organ- 
izations in any case where the Security 
Council deems it timely or appro- 
priate. 

“My delegation does not consider 
that it is appropriate to express a final 
view on the matter at the moment,” 
Dr. Amadeo said. “The only thing 
we can say thus far is that we have 
very serious doubts that that interpre- 
tation is correct. In point of fact, 
there are extremely weighty arguments 
in support of the idea that measures 
taken on a regional basis would be 
subject to ratification by the Security 
Council only when they entail the use 
of armed force. In either case, it is 
a doubtful question at best. 

“With our text, we show the interest 
and concern of the Security Council in 
matters affecting peace and security, 
and we leave wide open all doors for 
a constructive interpretation of Article 
53 of the Charter to be given in more 
propitious circumstances than those 
prevailing at present.” 

James J. Wadsworth, of the United 
States, while believing that the Coun- 
cil might properly discuss and take 
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note of the resolution of the oas, re- 
jected the contention of the USSR that 
“this resolution or action taken pur- 
suant to it requires any endorsement 
by the Security Council in accordance 
with Articie 53 of the Charter.” 

Mr. Wadsworth declared that the 
Foreign Ministers clearly expressed 
their view that this action required 
only notification to the United Nations 
under Article 53 by not seeking author- 
ization by the Council and by deciding 
that the resolution should be sub- 
mitted to the Council only for its full 
information. Article 54, he said, clear- 
ly envisages the possibility of activities 
by regional agencies for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity, in regard to which the respon- 
sibility of the regional organization 
to the Council is purely that of keep- 
ing it informed. Also, either of the ac- 
tions which are being taken collectively 
by members of the oas could be taken 
individually by any sovereign nation 
on its own initiative, Mr. Wadsworth 
asserted. 

José A. Correa, of Ecuador, after 
pointing out that it had been the 
custom of the oAs to keep the Security 
Council informed of its activities per- 
taining to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, said that in this case 
the resolution of the consultation was 
put into force without the authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council and had 
been implemented. Article 53 is far 
from having the clarity with which the 
USSR views it, he said. A series of 


questions might be asked: whether 
perhaps coercive measures for the ap- 
plication of which the authorization 
of the Security Council is required 
are Only those which, as provided for 
in Article 42, require the use of armed 
force; or are adopted by a regional 
organization where a matter has been 
entrusted to it from the outset by the 
Council; or, because the use of force 
is involved, might constitute a viola- 
tion of international law. In this case, 
he said, the Government in question 
sought regional action from the ap- 
propriate regional body, and _ the 
Council should limit itself to taking 
note of the resolution. 

With the agreement of Council 
members, Egidio Ortona, of Italy, 
President of the Council for Septem- 
ber, invited Carlos Sosa-Rodriguez, of 
Venezuela, to speak. Dr. Sosa-Rod- 
riguez said that it was the opinion of 
his Government, which had requested 
the consultation in the first place, 
that the authorization of the Security 
Council would be required only if it 
were a question of a decision of a 
regional organization which implied in 
its application the use of force. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said 
that, in considering the application of 
Article 53 to the acts of regional 
organizations, “we cannot pronounce 
ourselves in favor of the exclusive re- 
gional competence nor can we say 
that we are in favor of the com- 
petence, necessary in all cases, on the 
part of the United Nations.” The 





The Security Council, 


United Kingdom, United States—9. 
Against: None. 
Abstaining: Poland, USSR—2. 


The Security Council, 


Dominican Republic are condemned, 


1960. 





Security Council’s Resolution 


Having received the report from the Secretary-General of the Organization 
of American States transmitting the Final Act of the Sixth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics (S/4476), 

Takes note of that report and especially of resolution I approved at the 
aforesaid meeting, whereby agreement was reached on the application of 
measures regarding the Dominican Republic. 


In favor: Argentina, Ceylon, China, Ecuador, France, Italy, Tunsia, 


USSR Revised Draft Resolution 
(not pressed to a vote) 


Having examined resolution I of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Organization of American States, dated 
August 20, 1960 (S/4476), in which the acts of aggression and intervention 
committed against the Republic of Venezuela by the Government of the 


Being guided by Article 53 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
Approves the said resolution of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the Organization of American States, dated August 20, 
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Council should judge each individual 
case. “Neither the Charter of the 
United Nations nor the work done by 
it makes it possible to establish with 
certainty the content and the scope 
of the expression ‘enforcement action’ 
as these words must be understood in 
accordance with Article 53,” he said. 
“On the other hand, to attempt to 
apply Article 53 to the present case 
would amount to a contradiction be- 
cause the provision which has been 
referred to requires authorization on 
the part of the Security Council, and’ 
it is quite clear that the authorization 
must be prior.” 

Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, said that it was the view of his 
delegation that when Article 53 refers 
to “enforcement action” it must be 
contemplating the exercise of force 
in a manner which would not normally 
be legitimate for any state or group of 
states except under the authority of 
a Security Council resolution. “Other 
pacifying actions under regional ar- 
rangements as envisaged in Chapter 
VIII of the Charter which do not 
come into this category have simply to 
be brought to the attention of the 
Security Council under Article 54,” 
Mr. Beeley said. In this case the obli- 
gation has been adequately fulfilled, 
he added. 

T. F. Tsiang, of China, thought it 
important, first, that neither the OAs 
nor individual members of it had 
found it necessary or desirable to 
appeal to the United Nations for 
further action; second, that the action 
envisaged by the oas resolution was 
entirely within the sovereign rights of 
all independent states; and third, that 
no circumstance had arisen since the 
passage of the oas resolution to call 
for action by the Security Council. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon saw 
great difficulty in the interpretation of 
Article 53. Possibly the enforcement 
action contemplated really means the 
implementation by the Council under 
its own authority through the utiliza- 
tion of the regional agency or by the 
regional agency itself with the author- 
ity of the Council, he observed. “Thus 
the reference there is to implementa- 
tion; in other words enforcement ac- 
tion could mean nothing more nor 
less than the implementation of the 
action,” he said. 

Sir Claude raised a number of other 
questions but said that he would not 
pursue the matter further because it 
is of such importance as to receive 
fuller consideration on another occa- 
sion. His delegation was influenced 
not only by the inherent difficulty of 
interpretation but also by the opinion 
and desires of the Latin American 
countries. The draft resolution was 
sponsored by Ecuador, Argentina and 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Issues before the General Assembly 


T# fifteenth regular session of the 

General Assembly opened on Tues- 
day, September 20, 1960, at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York. 

The General Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure stipulate that the provisional 
agenda for a regular session shall be 
drawn up by the Secretary-General and 
communicated to the members of the 
United Nations at least 60 days before 
the opening of the session. 

For the present session, a provisional 
agenda of 73 items was issued on July 
22, 1960 (Doc. A/4420). 

The rules of procedure also provide 
that any member or principal organ of 
the United Nations, or the Secretary- 
General, may, at least 30 days before 
the opening date of a regular session, 
request the inclusion of supplementary 
items on the agenda. The list of supple- 
mentary items has to be communicated 
to members at least 20 days before the 
opening of a regular session. 

A supplementary list of 12 items for 
the current session was issued on August 
24 (Doc. A/4450). Notes on these items 
appear at the end of this annotation. 

Another rule of procedure allows the 
inclusion of additional items “of an im- 
portant and urgent character” proposed 
less than 30 days before the opening of 
a regular session, or during the session, 
provided that the Assembly so decides 
by a majority of the members present 
and voting. Any such additional item 
may not be considered by the Assembly 
until a committee has reported upon the 
question concerned and until a period of 
seven days has elapsed after inclusion of 
the item, unless the Assembly decides 
otherwise by a two-thirds majority vote. 
On September 6 and 17, the Soviet Union 
requested the inclusion of two items. 

Items for the Assembly’s fifteenth reg- 
ular session are listed below in the order 
in which they appear on the provisional 
agenda. This is not necessarily the order 
in which they will appear on the agenda 
as adopted by the General Assembly. 

The notes on each item are given as 
background information. 


Items on the Provisional Agenda 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman 

of the delegation of Peru 

The Chairman of the delegation from 
which the President of the previous ses- 
sion was elected presides until the As- 
sembly elects a President for the new 
session. Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of 
Peru, was President of the fourteenth 
regular session. 


2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 


Rule 64 of the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure provides that, “immediately 
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after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding the 
closing of the final plenary meeting of 
each session of the General Assembly, 
the President shall invite the representa- 
tives to observe one minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer or meditation.” 


3. Credentials of representatives to the fif- 
teenth session of the General Assembly 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials 
Committee 
(b) Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee 
At the beginning of each session, the 
Assembly appoints, on the proposal of 
the President, a committee of nine mem- 
bers to examine the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and to report to the Assembly. 


4. Election of the President 


The President is elected by secret bal- 
lot and by a simple majority. There are 
no nominations. 

The following is a list of past Assem- 
bly Presidents: Paul-Henri Spaak, of 
Belgium (first regular session); Oswaldo 
Aranha, of Brazil (first special session 
and second regular session); José Arce, 
of Argentina (second special session); 
Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia (third 
regular session); Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines (fourth regular session); 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran (fifth regu- 
uar session); Luis Padilla Nervo, of 
Mexico (sixth regular session); Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada (seventh regular ses- 
sion); Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India (eighth regular session); Eelco N. 
van Kleffens, of the Netherlands (ninth 
regular session); José Maza, of Chile 
(tenth regular session); Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand (eleventh reg- 
ular session and first and second emer- 
gency special sessions); Sir Leslie Munro, 
of New Zealand (twelfth regular session 
and third emergency special session); 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon (thirteenth 
regular session); Victor Andrés Belatinde, 
of Peru (fourteenth regular session). 


5. Constitution of the Main Committees and 
election of officers 
The Assembly has seven Main Com- 
mittees, as follows: The First Commit- 


tee (Political and Security); the Special 
Political Committee; the Second Com- 
mittee (Economic and Financial); the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural); the Fourth (Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories); the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary); and the Sixth (Legal). All 
82 member nations are represented on 
each of the Main Committees, to which 
are referred items falling within their 
fields of competence. 

The Assembly, acting directly in ple- 
nary meetings, deals with items which, 
for any reason, are not referred to a 
committee. The Main Committees dis- 
cuss proposals in detail and report recom- 
mendations to the Assembly, where final 
action is taken. A two-thirds majority 
vote of those present and voting is re- 
quired in plenary meetings for resolutions 
on important questions, but voting in the 
committees is by simple majority, except 
to reopen discussion on a question, for 
which a two-thirds majority is needed. 

Each Main Committee elects a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman and a rapporteur 
on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution, experience, and personal 
competence. The chairmen are elected at 
the first meetings of the Main Commit- 
tees, which are convened in quick succes- 
sion for the purpose in the plenary As- 
sembly hall without the Assembly dele- 
gates leaving their seats. Election of the 
vice-chairmen and rapporteurs takes place 
at subsequent meetings of the committees, 
usually the second meeting. Election of 
committee officers is by secret ballot. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents 


The forthcoming Assembly will elect 
13 Vice-Presidents. Originally the rules 
of procedure provided for seven Vice- 
Presidents. In 1956 the number was in- 
creased to eight. In 1957 the Assembly 
decided to amend its rules of procedure 
to provide for an increase to 13 Vice- 
Presidents. In making this decision, the 
Assembly took into account the con- 
siderable increase in the membership of 
the United Nations and expressed the 
belief that the General Committee— 
which is composed of the President, the 
Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the 
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Main Committees — should be enlarged. 
In an annex to the resolution, the Assem- 
bly specified that the 13 Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected according to the follow- 
ing pattern: 


1. (a) Four representatives 
Asian and African states; 

(b) One representative from an 
Eastern European state; 

(c) Two representatives from Latin 
American states; 

(d) Two representatives from 
Western European or other 
states; 

(e) Five representatives from the 
permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

2. The region from which the Presi- 
dent is elected will, however, reduce by 
one the number of Vice-Presidents al- 
located to that region. 

3. At least one of the Vice-Presidents 
in categories (a) or (d), or the President 
or one of the Chairmen of the Main 
Committees, shall be from a Common- 
wealth country, without altering the 
geographical distribution of seats in the 
General Committee, as defined in (1) 
and (2) above and in paragraph 1 of the 
resolution. 

Paragraph 1 of the resolution confirms 
the practice established with regard to the 
distribution of the chairmanships of the 
Main Committees, namely, two from 
Latin American states, two from Asian 
and African states, two from Western 
European and other states, and one from 
an Eastern European state. 

The Vice-Presidents are elected by 
simple majority and secret ballot. Mem- 
ber countries are elected, not individuals. 
The heads of the delegations of the coun- 
tries elected serve as Vice-Presidents. 


[The President, the 13 Vice-Presi- 
dents and the seven Chairmen of 
the Main Committees constitute the 
General Committee. Among its func- 
tions are to consider the provisional 
agenda, together with the supple- 
mentary list, and to make recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly 
with regard to each item proposed, 
concerning its inclusion in the 
agenda, the rejection of the request 
for inclusion, or the inclusion of the 
item in the provisional agenda of a 
future session. In the same manner, 
it examines requests for the inclusion 
of additional items in the agenda. 
In considering matters relating to the 
agenda, the General Committee may 
not discuss the substance of any 
item, except in so far as this bears 
upon the question of its inclusion in 
the agenda and what priority should 
be accorded to an item which is 
recommended for inclusion. It also 
makes recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the closing date of 
the session; assists the President and 
the General Assembly in drawing up 
the agenda for each plenary meet- 
ing and in the coordination of the 
Proceedings of all committees of the 
General Assembly. It does not, how- 
ever, decide any political question.] 


from 
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7. Notification by the Secretary-General un- 

der Article 12, paragraph 2, ef the Charter 

This article of the Charter stipulates 
that, “While the Security Council is ex- 
ercising in respect of any dispute or situ- 
ation the functions assigned to it in the 
present Charter, the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with 
regard to that dispute or situation un- 
less the Security Council so requests.” 
The article’s second paragraph requires 
the Secretary-General, with the consent 
of the Security Council, to notify the 
Assembly at each session of any matters 
relative to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security which are be- 
ing dealt with by the Security Council. 


8. Adoption of the agenda 


All the items submitted for inclusion 
in the agenda are considered by the 
General Committee (see above), which 
reports to the Assembly with its recom- 
mendations. The Assembly adopts the 
agenda by a majority of members present 
and voting. 


9. Opening of the general debate 

At the beginning of each session of 
the Assembly, there is a general debate 
in which the heads of delegations usually 
express the views of their countries on 
problems of common concern to the 
membership of the United Nations. 


10. Report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the Organization 

The Charter requires the Secretary- 
General to report annually to the As- 
sembly on the work of the Organization 
as a whole. The report for the period 
from June 16, 1959 to June 15, 1960 
(Doc. A/4390) deals with all aspects of 
United Nations activity under five broad 
headings: political and security questions, 
economic and social developments, ques- 
tions concerning trusteeship and non- 
self-governing territories, legal questions, 
and administrative and budgetary ques- 
tions. 


The introduction to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report was issued later. 


11. Report of the Security Council 


The report of the Council covers 
the period from July 16, 1959 to July 
15, 1960. The Charter requires the Coun- 
cil to submit such annual reports and, 
as in other years, the report will sum- 
marize the resolutions approved or re- 
jected and the Council’s discussions. The 
practice so far is for the Assembly 
simply to “take note” of the Council's 
report. 


12. Report of the Economic and Social Council 


The report (Doc. A/4415) covers the 
period from August 1, 1959 to August 
5, 1960. This includes the Council’s work 
at its resumed twenty-eighth session, the 
twenty-ninth session, and the first part of 
the thirtieth session, with various recom- 
mendations submitted to the Assembly. 
Its nine chapters deal with the following 
subjects: constitutional and organization- 


al questions; world economic situation 
and economic development of underde- 
veloped countries; regional economic ac- 
tivities; other economic and related ques- 
tions; social questions; human rights; 
questions of coordination and relations 
with specialized agencies; non-govern- 
mental organizations; and financial impli- 
cations of actions taken by the Council. 


13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council’s annual re- 
port (Doc. A/4404) covers the work 
of its tenth special session (December 2. 
and 14, 1959), twenty-fifth regular ses- 
sion (January 25 to February 8, 1960) 
and twenty-sixth regular session (April 
14 to June 30, 1960). The report in- 
cludes an account of the Council’s annual 
review of conditions in seven of eight 
trust territories: Tanganyika and Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration; Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration; New Guinea and Nauru 
under Australian administration; Western 
Samoa under New Zealand administra- 
tion; and Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration. 

Somalia became independent on July 1, 
after the Council’s twenty-sixth session, 
and during the session the Council also 
noted the announcement of the inde- 
pendence of Togoland, formerly ad- 
ministered by France. 

In the case of the eighth trust territory 
considered at the twenty-sixth session, 
the Pacific Islands under United States 
administration, the Council reports to the 
Security Council, as this is a strategic 
trust territory. 

Other chapters of the Council’s report 
deal with such questions as the examina- 
tion of petitions; the organization of visit- 
ing missions to East Africa and the 
Pacific Islands; attainment of the objec- 
tive of self-government or independence; 
administrative unions; offers of scholar- 
ships for the educational advancement of 
peoples in trust territories; and the dis- 
semination in the territories of informa- 
tion on the United Nations and the 
trusteeship system. 

In the case of two of the trust ter- 
ritories, Ruanda-Urundi and Western 
Samoa, the Council recommended that 
consideration of their future be in- 
scribed as separate items on the As- 
sembly’s agenda (see notes under items 
44 and 45). 


14. Report of the International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency 

On November 14, 1957, the General 
Assembly approved the agreement gov- 
erning the relationship between the 
United Nations and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, which came into 
being on July 29, 1957. By Article I of 
the agreement, the United Nations recog- 
nizes IAEA as the agency “responsible for 
international activities concerned with 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy .. . 
without prejudice to the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the United Nations in 
this field under the Charter of the United 
Nations.” Under Article III, taza is en- 
joined to keep the United Nations in- 
formed of its activities and to submit 
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reports covering its activities to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at each regular session. 

The report of the Agency to the com- 
ing General Assembly has not yet been 
issued. 

15. Election of three non-pe bers 
of the Security Council 

The Security Council consists of five 
permanent members (China, France, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States) and six non-permanent 
members elected by the Assembly for 
two-year terms. 

The terms of Argentina, Italy and 
Tunisia expire at the end of 1960. The 
three other non-permanent members of 
the Council are Ceylon, Ecuador and 
Poland. [However, before Poland’s elec- 
tion to the Council in 1959 (on the 
fifty-second ballot), the President of the 
Assembly, Dr. Belatinde, of Peru, stated 
that consultations among delegations had 
led to an understanding that Poland 
would be the only candidate at that 
time. If elected, Poland would resign at 
the end of 1960, and Turkey would be 
the sole candidate for the remaining 
year of the term.] 

Election is by two-thirds majority on 
a secret ballot. The Charter calls for 
attention to be paid to “the contribution 
of members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the other purposes of the 
Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution.” Retiring mem- 
bers are not eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

So far, the following non-permanent 
members have served on the Council: 
Argentina (1948-49, 1959-60) 

Australia (1946-47, 1956-57) 
Belgium (1947-48, 1955-56) 

Brazil (1946-47, 1951-52, 1954-55) 
Canada (1948-49, 1958-59) 
Ceylon (1960-61) 

Chile (1952-53) 

Colombia (1947-48, 1953-54, 
Cuba (1949-50, 1956-57) 
Denmark (1953-54) 
Ecuador (1950-51, 1960-61) 
Egypt (1946, 1949-50) 
Greece (1952-53) 

India (1950-51) 

Iran (1955-56) 

Iraq (1957-58) 

Italy (1959-60) 

Japan (1958-59) 

Lebanon (1953-54) 
Mexico (1946) 
Netherlands (1946, 1951-52) 
New Zealand (1954-55) 
Norway (1949-50) 
Pakistan (1952-53) 
Panama (1958-59) 

Peru (1955-56) 

Philippines (1957) 

Poland (1946-47, 1960-61) 
Sweden (1957-58) 

Syria (1947-48) 

Tunisia (1959-60) 

Turkey (1951-52, 1954-55) 
Ukrainian SSR (1948-49) 
Yugoslavia (1950-51, 1956) 





1957-58) 
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16. Election of six s of the E 


and Social Council 

Six of the 18 members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council retire each 
year after completing three-year terms 
of office. Election is by two-thirds ma- 
jority on a secret ballot. Retiring mem- 
bers are eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion. 

The present members of the Council 
are Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Poland, Spain, the Sudan, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Venezuela. 

The six members whose terms of office 
expire at the end of this year are Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, France, the Nether- 
lands and the Sudan. 





17. Election of members of the International 
Court of Justice: 

(a) Election of five members of the Court; 

(b) Election of a member of the Court to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht 

Elections to the International Court 
of Justice take place simultaneously in 
the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly. Election, held by secret ballot, 
requires an absolute majority of votes in 
both organs. In the General Assembly, 
an absolute majority consists of more 
than half of the total number of pos- 
sible electors, whether or not they are 
actually present and voting. (Liechten- 
stein, San Marino and _ Switzerland, 
which are parties to the Statute of the 
Court but not members of the United Na- 
tions, can participate in the General 
Assembly election in the same manner 
as members of the United Nations.) In 
the Security Council, six votes constitute 
an absolute majority, and no distinction 
is made between permanent and non- 
permanent members. 

The Court consists of 15 members, no 
two of whom may be nationals of the 
same state. Elections proceed on the 
basis of nominations made by national 
groups. The Statute of the Court re- 
quires electors to bear in mind “not only 
that the persons to be elected should 
individually possess the qualifications re- 
quired, but also that in the body as a 
whole, the representation of the main 
forms of civilization and of the prin- 
cipal legal systems of the world should 
be assured.” 

The members of the Court are elected 
for nine years and may be re-elected. 

The terms of the following judges will 
expire on January 5, 1961, and elections 
will be held for these seats: 

Helge Klaestad, President of the Court 

(Norway) 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Vice- 
President of the Court (Pakistan) 

Green H. Hackworth (United States) 

Enrique C. Armand Ugon (Uruguay) 

Feodor Ivanovich Kojevnikov (USSR) 

In addition, an election will be held 
to fill the vacancy on the Court caused 
by the death of another judge, Sir 
Hersch Lauterpacht (United Kingdom), 


on May 8, 1960. His term of office ran 
until February 5, 1964. 

The Security Council, at a meeting on 
May 31, adopted a resolution which 
noted with regret the death of Judge 
Lauterpacht and decided that the elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy should take place 
during the fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (Doc. A/4373). 

Other judges of the Court are: Lucio 
M. Moreno Quintana (Argentina), Sir 
Percy Spender (Australia), V. K. Well- 
ington Koo (China), Jules Basdevant 
(France), Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), 
Roberto Cérdova (Mexico), Ricardo J. 
Alfaro (Panama), Bohdan Winiarski 
(Poland and Abdel Hamid Badawi 
(United Arab Republic). 

A memorandum by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, explaining the present situation and 
the procedure for election of members of 
the Court, has been issued as Document 
A/4449-S/4457. A list of candidates 
nominated by national groups for the 
elections was issued on August 29 (Doc. 
A/4465-S/4474). 


18. Appointment of the members of the 
Peace Observation Commission 

In 1950, under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, the Assembly established a 
Peace Observation Commission “which 
could observe and report on the situation 
in any area where there exists interna- 
tional tension the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 

The terms of the 14 members of the 
Commission—China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Honduras, India, Iraq, Israel, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Uruguay—expire at the end 
of 1960. 


19. Election of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees [decision of the 
General Assembly of November 14, 1958] 

On November 14, 1958, the General 
Assembly elected Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, 
of Switzerland, as United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Dr. Lindt 
had held the office since December 10, 
1956, when he was elected by the As- 
sembly to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, of 
the Netherlands, who was the first United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. 

Although the resolution provided that 
the election should be for a period of 
five years, the Secretary-General in- 
formed the Assembly at the time that, for 
compelling personal reasons, Dr. Lindt 
could accept the post only for a period 
of two years. 

The High Commissioner is elected in 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
on the nomination of the United Nations 
Secretary-General. 

The Office of the High Commissioner 
began functioning on January 1, 1951. 
Originally it was established for three 
years, but the mandate was extended 
until the end of 1958, and then for five 
years more. 
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20. Admission of new members to the United 
Nations 

So far this year, the Security Council 
has recommended to the General Assem- 
bly the following new states for member- 
ship in the United Nations: 

1) The Republic of Cameroun, on 
January 26 (Docs. A/4357 and 4358). 

2) The Togolese Republic, on May 31 
(Docs. A/4372 and 4377). 

3) The Federation of Mali, on June 
28 (Docs. A/4384 and 4387). 

4) The Malagasy Republic (formerly 
Madagascar), on June 29 (Docs. A/ 
4386 and 4388). 

5) The Republic of Somalia, on July 
5 (Docs. A/4392 and 4393). 

6) The Republic of the Congo (for- 
merly Belgian Congo), on July 7 (Docs. 
A/4394 and 4398). 

7) The Republic of Dahomey, on 
August 23 (Docs. A/4430 and 4453). 

8) The Republic of the Niger, on 
August 23 (Docs. A/4431 and 4454). 

9) The Republic of the Upper Volta, 
on August 23 (Docs. A/4432 and 4455). 

10) The Republic of the Ivory Coast, 
on August 23 (Docs. A/4433 and 4456). 

11) The Republic of the Congo (for- 
merly French Congo), on August 23 
(Docs. A/4435 and 4458). 

12) The Republic of Chad, on Aug- 
ust 23 (Docs. A/4436 and 4457). 

13) The Gabon Republic, on August 
23 (Docs. A/4441 and 4459). 

14) The Central African Republic, on 
August 23 (Docs. A/4451 and 4460). 

15) The Republic of Cyprus, on Au- 
gust 24 (Docs. A/4438 and 4462). 

Under Article 4 of the Charter, ad- 
mission of a state to membership in the 
United Nations is effected “by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council.” 
The Council’s recommendation requires 
an affirmative vote of seven members 
of the Council, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members. 


21. The Korean question: report of the Unit- 
ed Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea [reso- 
lution 1455 (XIV) of December 9, 1959] 

This Commission, established by the 

General Assembly on October 17, 1950, 

has seven members: Australia, Chile, the 

Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 

Thailand and Turkey. A four-member 

committee, consisting of Australia, the 

Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, was 

set up in 1956 with authority to act on 

behalf of the full Commission in Korea. 


The resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly last year on this question reaffirmed 
the objectives of the United Nations in 
Korea: “to bring about, by peaceful 
means, the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea under 
a representative form of government, and 
the full restoration of international peace 
and security in the area.” The Assembly 
called upon “the Communist authorities 
concerned” to accept these objectives and 
to agree at an early date on the holding 
of “genuinely free” elections in ac- 
cordance with the principles endorsed by 
the Assembly. The United Nations Com- 
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mission was requested to continue its 
work. 


22. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space [resolution 1472 A 
(XIV) of December 12, 1959] 

Last year, the General Assembly de- 
cided to set up for the years 1960 and 
1961 a 24-member Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, to review 
the area of international cooperation and 
to study feasible and practical means for 
giving effect to programs in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which could be un- 
dertaken under United Nations auspices. 


The Assembly also decided [by resolu- 
tion 1472 B (XIV) of December 12, 
1959] to convene in 1960 or 1961 an 
international scientific conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations for 
the exchange of experience in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. 


The Committee has not met so far 
this year. 

Members of the 24-nation Committee, 
as established by the Assembly on De- 
cember 12, 1959, are: Albania, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


23. Question of an increase in the member- 
ship of the Security Council and of the 
Economic and Social Council [resolution 
1404 (XIV) of November 25, 1959] 

In this resolution, the General Assem- 
bly recalled that many delegations had 
expressed the opinion that, in view of the 
considerable increase in the membership 
of the United Nations in recent years, 
the two Councils should be enlarged so 
as to make it possible “to improve the 
present distribution of seats in those 
organs.” 

The Assembly, considering that “fur- 
ther efforts” had to be made to obtain 
the agreement of the greatest possible 
number of member states to this end, 
decided that the matter should be placed 
on the provisional agenda of the fifteenth 
session. If, at the forthcoming session, 
no progress is made toward increase in 
the membership of the two Councils, 
the Assembly “should set up at that ses- 
sion a committee to study the possibili- 
ties of arriving at an agreement which 
will facilitate the amendment of the 
Charter to achieve the increase in mem- 
bership,” the resolution stated. 


24. Report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation [resolution 1376 (XIV) of Novem- 
ber 17, 1959] 

This Committee was established by the 
General Assembly on December 3, 1955, 
to collect, study and disseminate infor- 
mation on the effects of atomic radiation. 
Its 15 member states are: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Sweden, the USSR, the United 


Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


The Committee’s report for this year 
is not yet available. 


25. Final report of the Secretary-General 
evaluating the § d United Nations 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy in relation to the 
holding of similar conferences in the fu- 
ture [resolution 1344 (XIIl) of December 
13, 1958] 

This report (Doc. A/4391) recom- 
mends that a third United Nations In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy be held in Ge- 
neva in 1962, with 1968 as a possible 
alternative date. 





26. Report of the Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East [resolution 
302 (IV) of December 8, 1949] 

The Agency, whose operations are 
financed by voluntary contributions, pro- 
vides relief and other services to about 
a million Arab refugees from Palestine, 
now living in Jordan, the Gaza Strip, 
Lebanon and the Syrian region of the 
United Arab Republic. UNRwa began 
work in May 1950. 

The Director of the Agency, Dr. John 
H. Davis, was appointed in January 
1959. He is assisted by an Advisory Com- 
mission consisting of representatives of 
Belgium, France, Jordan, Lebanon, Tur- 
key, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

His report to the Assembly for this 
year has not yet been submitted. 

At its last session, the Assembly on 
December 9, 1959, adopted a resolution 
[1456 (XIV)] which, among other 
things, extended the mandate of the 
Agency for a period of three years, with 
a review at the end of two years. The 
Assembly directed attention to the “pre- 
carious” financial position of the Agency 
and urged governments to consider to 
what extent they can contribute or in- 
crease their contributions so that the 
Agency can carry out its programs. 


27. United Nations Emergency Force: 


(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the 
Force 


(b) Progress report on the Force 


The cost of maintaining the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East during 1961 is estimated by the 
Secretary-General (Doc. A/4396) at 
$19,384,800. The estimates were pre- 
pared on the assumption that the total 
military strength of the Force would 
average 5,300 men during 1961, the 
same as in 1960. The Assembly approved 
a budget of $20 million for the Force 
for 1960. 

The Force, under the command of 
Lieutenant General P. S. Gyani, is at 
present made up of military units from 
seven countries: Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark, India, Norway, Sweden and Yugo- 
slavia. Earlier, Colombian, Finnish and 
Indonesian contingents also served with 
UNEF, which was established in Novem- 
ber 1956. 


The Secretary-General’s report on the 
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cost estimates said that the Force has 
continued to provide “a stabilizing in- 
fluence” in its area of operation. There 
could be no question, in his view, re- 
garding the effective contribution that 
the Force has made during the past 
three and a half years, nor of the desir- 
ability that it should continue its mis- 
sion in the year to come. 


28. Progress and operations of the Special 
Fund [resolution 1240 (Xill) of October 
14, 1958, part B, paragraph 10] 

The Special Fund was established by 
the General Assembly in October 1958 
with the purpose of providing systematic 
and sustained assistance in fields es- 
sential to the integrated technical, eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
less-developed countries. 

The Special Fund is administered by 
a Managing Director under the policy 
guidance of a Governing Council of 18 
states which approves projects to be as- 
sisted by the Special Fund. The Council 
is composed of Argentina, Canada, Chile, 
France, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Mexi- 
co, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Thailand, the USSR, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia. Paul G. 
Hoffman is the Managing Director. 


Shortly after the Special Fund started 
activities, at the beginning of January 
1959, the Governing Council, on the 
recommendation of the Managing Direc- 
tor, agreed that, initially, major em- 
phasis should be put on projects which 
would demonstrate the wealth-producing 
potential of unsurveyed natural resources 
in the less-developed countries, particular- 
ly by surveys which would lead to early 
investments and by vocational and tech- 
nical institutes. 

The reports of the Governing Council 
of the Special Fund are first reviewed 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
which then transmits the reports, together 
with its own comments, to the General 
Assembly, which reviews the progress 
and operations of the Special Fund as 
a separate item on its agenda and makes 
any appropriate recommendations. 

The report of the Governing Council 
on its third and fourth sessions (Doc. 
E/3398) notes that, up to June 1960, 
the Council had approved 74 projects af- 
fecting 49 countries and territories. The 
gross costs of these projects was esti- 
mated at $135 million, to which the 
Special Fund would contribute $55 mil- 
lion, the remaining $80 million to be 
carried by the assisted governments them- 
selves. Seventy-five governments pledged 
a total of $63 million for 1959 and 
1960. 

The first annual report of the Manag- 
ing Director (Doc. E/3401 and Corr. 1) 
was transmitted to the Economic and 
Social Council at the request of the Gov- 
erning Council of the Special Fund. It 
reviews the administration of the Spe- 
cial Fund during its first year of opera- 
tion and contains a descriptive summary 
of projects approved in this period. It 
also gives information on the status of 
projects and the financial position of 
the projects and programs. 
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(a) International flow of private capital: report 
by the Secretary-General and recommenda- 
tions thereon by the Economic and Social 
Council [resolution 1318 (XIII) of Decem- 
ber 12, 1958] 


In 1958 the General Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to obtain the 
views of qualified persons regarding the 
fields of activity in which foreign pri- 
vate investment is needed by underde- 
veloped countries, as well as the types of 
projects which private foreign investors 
may be interested in financing. The 
Secretary-General was invited to submit 
a report to the Economic and Social 
Council at its twenty-ninth session, for 
transmission, with the Council’s recom- 
mendations, to the Assembly’s fifteenth 
session. 

The Secretary-General presented an in- 
terim report to the Council’s twenty-ninth 
session and, at its thirtieth session, the 
Council considered a further report from 
the Secretary-General, covering the peri- 
od 1958-59 (Doc. E/3369). This report 
brought up to date and, in some in- 
stances, amplified the data on foreign 
private long-term capital movements pub- 
lished in 1959 in a report entitled The 
International Flow of Private Capital 
1956-58. Earlier, at its twenty-ninth ses- 
sion, the Council considered a report en- 
titled The Promotion of the International 
Flow of Private Capital (Doc. E/3325), 
which indicated that numerous underde- 
veloped countries had recently taken spe- 
cial steps to attract more private foreign 
investment to aid in their economic ad- 
vancement. 

At its thirtieth session, the Council 
adopted a resolution which aims at fa- 
cilitating the availability, collection and 
analysis of all possible relevant data and 
information, as well as the study and 
analysis of total capital movements, par- 
ticularly in regard to the less-developed 
countries. 


(b) Question of the establish t of a United 
Nations capital development fund: report 
by the Secretary-General [resolution 1424 
(XIV) of December 5, 1959] 

In 1959 the General Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to examine, in con- 
sultation with member governments, ways 
and means of making further progress 
toward the early establishment of a 
United Nations capital development fund, 
and to report on this question to the 
thirtieth session of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Assembly’s fif- 
teenth session. Member states were asked 
to reappraise their position on extending 
material support for the early establish- 
ment of such a fund. 

The Secretary-General drew the at- 
tention of United Nations members to 
the resolution and sought their views on 
the subject. At its thirtieth session, the 
Council considered replies received from 
15 member governments. These disclosed 
that some governments favored the early 
establishment of a United Nations capital 
development fund, while other govern- 
ments referred to the existing machinery 
for multilateral assistance, including the 





proposed establishment of an _ Interna- 
tional Development Association. 


(c) Methods and techniques for carrying out a 
study of world ec ic development: re- 
port by the Secretary-General and com- 
ments thereon by the Economic and Social 
Council [resolution 1428 (XIV) of December 


5, 1959] 


In 1959 the General Assembly, in a 
resolution on world economic develop- 
ment, proposed a worldwide study of the 
international action required to help the 
economic growth of underdeveloped 
countries. The Secretary-General was 
asked to arrange for a preliminary in- 
vestigation into the method and tech- 
niques to be employed in the study and 
to submit a report to the Economic and 
Social Council at its thirtieth session, for 
transmission, with the Council’s recom- 
mendations, to the Assembly’s fifteenth 
session. 

The Secretary-General presented a pre- 
liminary report to the Council’s thirtieth 
session on evaluation of long-term eco- 
nomic projections. By resolution 777 
(XXX) the Council took note of the 
report and asked the Secretary-General to 
intensify his activities in this field. Fur- 
ther, the Council recommended that the 
regional economic commissions continue 
their work, in particular by encouraging 
their member governments to prepare 
necessary available data. By the resolu- 
tion, members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are invited to 
cooperate by various means, including 
participation in seminars and _ similar 
meetings designed to improve the utility 
and availability of national and interna- 
tional economic and social projections. 





(d) Promotion of wider trade cooperation 
among states: report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral [resolution 1421 (XIV) of December 5, 
1959] 

In 1959 the General Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to prepare a report 
on ways and means of promoting wider 
trade cooperation among states, ir- 
respective of their economic systems and 
stages of development, including, among 
other things, all the arrangements for 
such cooperation. The Secretary-General 
was invited to report to the Economic 
and Social Council at its thirtieth ses- 
sion and to the Assembly’s fifteenth ses- 
sion. 

The Secretary-General presented a 
preliminary report to the Council’s 
thirtieth session, giving an analysis of the 
problems of international trade between 
free-enterprise countries and countries 
with centrally planned economies, and 
a description of the progress achieved in 
reducing some of the obstacles. 

The Council took note “with satisfac- 
tion” of the report, anticipating a further 
report by the Secretary-General as well 
as one by the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) on the strengthening and 
development of the world market and the 
improvement of the trade conditions of 
the economically less-developed coun- 
tries. 
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30. Programs of technical assistance 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council 
[see resolution 1383 B (XIV) of November 
20, 1959] 


In its annual report to the Assembly, 
(A/4415) the Council reviews the gen- 
eral activities of the United Nations 
Regular and Expanded Programs of Tech- 
nical Assistance and gives an account of 
its own decisions on these programs. 


In a report to the Council’s Technical 
Assistance Committee (Doc. E/3337) the 
Technical Assistance Board noted that, 
during 1959, 83 governments pledged a 
total of $29.6 million for the expanded 
program as compared with $31.3 million 
in 1958. However, the report stated that 
the figures represented only “a temporary 
setback in the development of the pro- 
gram.” Pledges for 1960 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $33.4 million. 


(b) United Nations assistance in public admin- 
istration: report by the Secretary-General 
[resolution 1385 (XIV) of November 20, 
1959] 

In 1958 the General Assembly au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to assist 
governments participating in the United 
Nations technical assistance programs, 
at their request, to secure on a temporary 
basis the services of qualified persons to 
perform duties of an executive or opera- 
tional character, on the understanding 
that such duties would normally include 
the training of nationals to assume the 
duties temporarily assigned to these inter- 
nationally recruited experts. 


In 1959 the Assembly decided that the 
experimental program should be con- 
tinued in 1960 on the basis outlined in 
1958. By the 1959 resolution, the Secre- 
tary-General would be given adequate 
scope to carry out the experiment within 
the limits of the resources to be made 
available for 1960. The Secretary-General 
was invited to report to the Council’s 
thirtieth session and to the Assembly’s 
fifteenth session. 


The Secretary-General presented a 
progress report to the Council’s thirtieth 
session, recommending that the experi- 
mental program of the United Nations to 
provide operational and executive person- 
nel, recruited by the United Nations to 
serve as members of the civil services of 
requesting countries, should be authorized 
“on a continuing basis” with increased 
financial resources. The program, known 
as OPEX (for operational and executive 
personnel) and started on a modest scale 
in 1959, has received a total of 176 re- 
quests for assistance from 39 countries, 
the report indicates. 


The Council adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending to the Assembly that the 
program for the provision of operational, 
executive and administrative personnel 
be placed on a continuing basis within 
the United Nations programs. The Coun- 
cil also asked the General Assembly to 
give favorable consideration to the needs 
for additional resources to meet the de- 
mand for this program. 


(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds un- 
der the Expanded Program of Technical 
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Assistance [resolution 831 (IX) of Novem- 
ber 26, 1954] 


During the Assembly’s session, the 
Technical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council will con- 
vene to review and approve the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for the 
year 1961, as recommended by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. The program then 
will be submitted by the Committee to 
the Assembly, which will confirm the al- 
location of funds authorized by the Com- 
mittee to each of the organizations 
participating in the expanded program. 


31. Opportunities for international coopera- 
tion on behalf of former trust territories 
and other newly independent states: re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council 
[resolutions 1414 (XIV) and 1415 (XIV) 
of December 5, 1959] 


The General Assembly, in 1959, in- 
vited the Economic and Social Council 
to make a study, under Article 62 of 
the Charter, of all opportunities for in- 
ternational cooperation which could be 
of interest to the former trust territories 
which had become independent, within 
the spheres and framework of programs 
of international assistance. 

In a separate resolution, the Assembly 
invited the Secretary-General and the 
executive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies concerned “to give urgent and sym- 
pathetic consideration, without prejudice 
in any way to present assistance being 
given” to other United Nations members, 
to all requests they might receive to 
provide territories emerging from a trust 
Status or newly independent states with 
(a) such high-level technical experts as 
they might desire; and (b) all other 
forms of technical assistance required by 
the special circumstances in which they 
have acceded to independence. 

The Secretary-General submitted to 
the Council’s twenty-ninth session a 
memorandum containing his preliminary 
observations on the subject. In a report 
to the thirtieth session of the Council 
(Doc. E/3387), the Secretary-General 
explored both the long-term problems of 
newly independent countries and the spe- 
cial problems of transition to independ- 
ence. He proposed that United Nations 
assistance should be increased by at least 
$2.5 million a year during the next few 
years so as to meet the special needs of 
the countries which will gain their inde- 
pendence in 1960. 

At its thirtieth session the Council 
commended the Secretary-General for his 
reports and expressed belief that special 
efforts must be made to provide, within 
the existing framework of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
prompt and effective assistance to newly 
emerging countries. It stressed the need 
to provide speedily and on an adequate 
scale operational, executive and adminis- 
trative personnel where requested. It 
asked the Secretary-General and the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Technical As- 
sistance Board to prepare, so far as pos- 
sible, detailed programs for considera- 
tion by the Assembly's fifteenth session 
and by the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee at its November 1960 session, to 
meet the additional needs of newly inde- 


pendent and emerging states, without 
prejudice to assistance to other countries. 

The Council also recommended that 
the Assembly make appropriate provision 
for these purposes in the United Nations 
budget and urged that every effort be 
made to secure increased contributions 
to the United Nations Special Fund 
and the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 


32. Question of assistance te Libya: report 
by the S y-General lution 1303 
(X11) of December 10, 1958] 

At its thirteenth session, the Assembly, 
after recalling the part played by the 
United Nations in the creation of the 
independent state of the United Kingdom 
of Libya, invited all governments willing, 
and in a position to do so, to provide 
financial assistance to it through the 
United Nations. The Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to make a special re- 
port at its fifteenth session on the question 
of United Nations assistance to Libya. 





33. Assistance to refugees: 


(a) Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees 

The report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner, Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, 
covers the period from May 1959 to 
May 1960. The report (Doc. E/3397-A/ 
4378) was discussed by the Economic 
and Social Council in July and will come 
before the General Assembly at its 
fifteenth session. 

The Executive Committee which ad- 
ministers the High Commissioner’s pro- 
grams has approved programs for 1960 
amounting to some $9.5 million. For 
1961, with World Refugee Year over, 
the target is $6 million. The refugee pro- 
grams are financed by voluntary govern- 
mental and non-governmental contribu- 
tions. 

The report pointed out that approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 persons are considered 
to come within the High Commissioner’s 
mandate. In addition, some 200,000 refu- 
gees from Algeria in Morocco and Tu- 
nisia require relief. 

As of the end of 1959, the report 
noted, a total of 38,500 refugees had 
been firmly resettled under programs of 
the High Commissioner’s Office since 
1955, when the United Nations refugee 
program began. The number of non- 
settled refugees in Europe and other 
areas, coming within the scope of the 
current programs of the Office, had been 
reduced to approximately 110,000 at the 
end of 1959. 

During the period under review, fur- 
ther progress had been made in the 
clearance of refugee camps in Europe. 
Increased opportunities had been offered 
for resettlement of refugees, under the 
influence of World Refugee Year. The 
legal protection activities of the High 
Commissioner’s Office had been intensi- 
fied, and UNHCR correspondents had been 
designated in six countries where the 
Office had not hitherto been directly rep- 
resented. 

For 1960, priority has been given to 
the Office’s Far Eastern program, de- 
signed to resettle in other countries an 
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estimated 7,800 refugees of European 
origin still living in the Far East, and 
to the camp clearance program and the 
program for non-settled refugees living 
outside camps. 


(b) Report of the Secretary-General on the 
World Refugee Year 

In 1958, at its thirteenth session, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution 
emphasizing “the need to make a further 
worldwide effort to help resolve the world 
refugee problem.” The resolution urged 
members of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies “to cooperate, in 
accordance with the national wishes and 
needs of each country and from a hu- 
manitarian point of view, in promoting 
a World Refugee Year as a practical 
means of securing increased assistance 
for refugees throughout the world.” It 
also asked the Secretary-General to help. 

The aims of the World Refugee Year, 
in the language of the resolution, were: 
(a) “to focus interest on the refugee 
problem. . . .”; (b) “to encourage addi- 
tional financial contributions from gov- 
ernments, voluntary agencies and the 
general public. . . .”; and (c) “to en- 
courage additional opportunities for per- 
manent refugee solutions, through volun- 
tary repatriation, resettlement or integra- 
tion, on a purely humanitarian basis and 
in accordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the refugees themselves.” 

When the World Refugee Year began 
in June 1959, it was estimated that there 
were still 15 million refugees throughout 
the world in need of help, of whom more 
than two million looked to the United 
Nations for aid. 

The World Refugee Year consisted of 
a series of national efforts, each fitted 
to the needs of a particular country. 
Eighty-eight countries and territories took 
part. 

As of June 30, 1960, some $15 million 
had been pledged by governments for 
World Refugee Year purposes, in addi- 
tion to their annual contributions for refu- 
gee programs. However, national efforts 
are continuing, and public subscription 
totals are still coming in. The Secretary- 
General’s report on the final results of 
the year will not be available until later. 

The Secretary-General said on June 
30 that “it is the end of a formal year 
but not the end of an effort.” 


34. Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights [resolution 1458 (XIV) of Decem- 
ber 10, 1959] 

In 1959 the Assembly decided to give 
priority, at its fifteenth session, to con- 
sideration of the draft International Cov- 
nants on Human Rights. These covenants 
—one on civil and political rights, the 
other on economic, social and cultural 
rights—were originally prepared by the 
Commission on Human Rights and have 
been under consideration by the General 
Assembly since 1954. 

So far, the Third Committee of the 
Assembly has approved: 

The preamble to the covenants; 

Article I, on the right to self-deter- 
mination, which is the same in both 
covenants; 

All the 10 substantive articles of 
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the draft Covenant on Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Rights, covering such 
matters as the right to work and fair 
wages, trade union rights, social se- 
curity, welfare, health, education, and 
freedom for scientific research; 
Articles 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

and 14 of the draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, covering such 
matters as the right to life, prohibition 
of torture and slavery, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, humane treatment of 
convicted persons, prohibition of im- 
prisonment merely for failure to fulfill 
contractual obligations, freedom of 
movement, protection of aliens from 
expulsion from a state and the right 
of everyone to fair and public trial. 

No final action on any article has as 
yet been taken by the plenary Assembly. 

Among the main issues still to be dealt 
with by the Third Committee are 12 
draft articles of the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights; special meas- 
ures that would assure implementation 
of the rights set forth in the covenants; 
the question of reservations that might 
be made by contracting states; and spe- 
cial provisions concerning the application 
of the covenants in states with a federal 
system of government and in non-self- 
governing territories. 

The Economic and Social Council, in 
resolution 772 C (XXX), drew the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly, in connec- 
tion with the Assembly’s consideration 
of article 18 of the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, to the study 
of discrimination in the matter of reli- 
gious rights and practices prepared for 
the Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
by its Special Rapporteur, Dr. Arcot 
Krishnaswami, and to the fact that the 
draft principles drawn up by the Sub- 
commission on the basis of this study 
have been submitted to governments for 
their observations. 

(The texts approved by the Third 
Committee at the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth sessions are reproduced in an 
annex to the mimeographed version of 
Doc. A/3824. The texts approved by the 
Committee at the thirteenth session are 
reproduced in the General Assembly 
Records, Thirteenth Session, Annexes, 
Agenda Item 32. The texts approved by 
the Committee at the fourteenth session 
are reproduced in the General Assembly 
Official Records, Fourteenth Session, An- 
nexes, Agenda Item 34. The original text 
of the draft covenants and proposals 
relating to them are contained in the 
General Assembly Official Records, Tenth 
Session, Annexes, Agenda Item 28, Parts 
I and II.) 





35. Draft Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion [resolution 1459 (XIV) of December 
10, 1959] 


At its last session, the General Assem- 
bly decided to give priority at the fif- 
teenth session to consideration of the 
draft Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. The draft convention was prepared 
in 1951 by an ad hoc committee of the 
Assembly. Since then it has been dis- 
cussed on various occasions by the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council and the Assem- 
bly. 

At the fourteenth session, the Assem- 
bly’s Third Committee approved the pre- 
amble to the convention and article I. 
The 18 remaining articles of the draft 
convention are still to be dealt with 
by the Third Committee. 

No final action on any article has as 
yet been taken by the plenary Assembly. 

(The text of the preamble and of 
article I as approved by the Third Com- 
mittee is given in the annex to the report 
of the Committee on its consideration of 
the item — General Assembly Official 
Records, Fourteenth Session, Annexes, 
Agenda Item 35. The text of the draft 
convention is contained in the report of 
the ad hoc committee—Doc. A/AC.42/7. 
Comments and proposals received from 
governments are reproduced in Docs. A/ 
3868 and Adds. 1-8 and A/4173 and 
Adds. 1-3 and Corr. 1) 


36. Draft Declaration on Freedom of informa- 
tion [Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tion 756 (XXIX) of April 21, 1960] 

In April 1960, the Economic and So- 
cial Council decided to transmit to the 
General Assembly for its consideration 
the text of a draft Declaration on Free- 
dom of Information. 


The question of such a draft declara- 
tion was considered by the Council in 
1959 at its twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth sessions. By _ resolution 732 
(XXVIII) of July 30, 1959, the Council 
invited member states to communicate to 
the Secretary-General their comments on 
the desirability of the adoption by the 
United Nations of a declaration on free- 
dom of information and on the draft 
text of the declaration which the Council 
had accepted for submission to member 
governments. 

At its twenty-ninth session, in the 
spring of 1960, the Council, in the light 
of the comments received from govern- 
ments, considered and completed the 
text of the draft declaration. 

Comments from governments are re- 
produced in document E/3323 and Adds. 
1-5. The text of the draft declaration as 
submitted to the General Assembly is 
annexed to Economic and Social Council 
resolution 756 (XXTIX). 


37. Information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter of the United Nations: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Commirtee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 

Under Article 73e of the Charter, 
member states administering non-self- 
governing territories, other than trust 
territories, transmit annually to the Sec- 
retary-General statistical and other infor- 
mation of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories they administer. 

Summaries and analyses of the informa- 

tion prepared by the Secretary-General 

are examined each year by the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 

Governing Territories, which reports to 

the Assembly. 
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(a) Progress achieved by the non-self-govern- 
ing territories in pursuance of Chapter XI 
of the Charter [resolution 1461 (XIV) of 
December 12, 1959] 

In accordance with a 1957 request of 
the General Assembly, the Secretariat of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies concerned prepared for the last 
session of the Assembly a report of the 
progress achieved in the non-self-gov- 
erning territories since the establishment 
of the United Nations. The report con- 
sisted of a general survey; studies on 
economic, social and educational condi- 
tions; and a summary of information 
from 54 territories. It was referred to 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Committee’s observations and con- 
clusions on this report are contained in 
Doc. A/4371 to be submitted to the 
Assembly. They state, among other 
things, that of the 200 million people in 
dependent status at the time of the 
founding of the United Nations, ap- 
proximately half had demonstrated the 
capability of governing themselves. The 
Committee also commented on such sub- 
jects as international collaboration in re- 
lation to the territories, economic condi- 
tions, industrialization, social welfare, 
health, race relations and human rights, 
and educational development. 


(b) Information on economic conditions 


Each year the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories gives special attention in its studies 
to economic, social or educational condi- 
tions. This year’s report to the Assembly 
(Doc. A/4371) is primarily concerned 
with economic conditions. 


This triennial consideration of eco- 
nomic conditions, while supplementing 
the overall progress report mentioned in 
connection with agenda item 37 (a), 
was designed primarily to deal with as- 
pects of particular interest to the Com- 
mittee: trade and banking, the shift to- 
ward a monetary economy, and other 
changes in the economy that might affect 
the living conditions of the indigenous 
population. 


(c) Information on other conditions 


In addition to devoting special atten- 
tion to economic conditions, the Com- 
mittee, at its eleventh session last spring, 
also discussed social and educational con- 
ditions. 


(d) General questions relating to the transmis- 
sion and examination of information 


In the course of the Committee’s con- 
sideration of this subject, the representa- 
tive of Ghana considered that the prog- 
ress which the territories in the French 
Community had so far made, though 
commendable, did not constitute a state 
of affairs that exempted France from 
transmitting information. The representa- 
tive of France recalled that the the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly 
his delegation had stated that the question 
of cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion by France was closed. 

The representative of the United King- 
dom stated that his Government pro- 
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posed to submit information on Malta 
beginning May 1, 1959. 

The representatives of Ceylon, Ghana 
and India noted that Portugal continued 
to fail to supply information on terri- 
tories under its administration. The rep- 
resentatives of Ceylon and Ghana hoped 
that Spain would also supply information. 

The representative of Brazil recalled 
that the General Assembly had set up 
at its last session an ad hoc committee 
on the enumeration of principles guiding 
members on the transmission of informa- 
tion, and he regarded discussion of the 
question of information from Portuguese 
territories as inappropriate. The repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom also 
Stated that he did not consider that the 
affairs of Portugal and Spain, or any 
other matter not within its scope, should 
be considered by the Committee. 


The representatives of Ceylon, Ghana 
and India maintained that the appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the Gen- 
eral Assembly should not prevent the 
Committee on Information from being 
concerned with the problem of transmis- 
sion of information concerning territories 
administered by Portugal and Spain. (See 
also agenda item 38). 


(e) New developments connected with the asso- 
ciation of non-self-governing territories with 
the European Economic Community: report 
by the Secretary-General [resolution 1470 
(XIV) of December 12, 1959] 

Noting with concern that the admin- 
istering members had not yet submitted 
sufficient information on the possible ef- 
fects of the association of the non-self- 
governing territories under their admin- 
istration with the European Economic 
Community, the Assembly last year again 
invited the administering members con- 
cerned to transmit such information. 


The Assembly also asked the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which was to ex- 
amine particularly economic conditions 
in the territories (see agenda item 37 
(b) above), to devote special attention to 
the matter. It further asked the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare a report on new 
developments, taking into account the 
information to be submitted by the ad- 
ministering members and studies that 
might be undertaken by United Nations 
bodies and other international organs. 


The report of the Committee on In- 
formation (Doc. A/4371, pages 68-69) 
says, among other things, that from the 
information available it would appear 
that the association has been effected 
without adequate consultation of indige- 
nous opinion in the territories concerned. 


38. Study of principles which should guide 
members in determining whether or not 
an obligation exists to transmit the infor- 
mation called for in Article 73e of the 
Charter of the United Nations: report of 
the special committee established under 
General Assembly resolution 1467 (XIV) 
[resolution 1467 (XIV) of December 12, 
1959] 


The Assembly at its fourteenth session 
decided to establish a special committee 
to study the principles which should 
guide members as to whether an obliga- 


tion existed to transmit information in 
regard to territories whose peoples had 
not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government. 

The committee, composed of three 
members transmitting information and 
three non-administering members, con- 
sists of representatives of India, Mexico 
and Morocco (non-administering) and 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (transmitting au- 
thorities). 


39. Dissemination of information on the Unit- 


report by 
pele 1465 (XIV) of December 12, 
1959] 

The Assembly at its fourteenth session 
requested administering authorities to 
adopt necessary measures for the dis- 
semination of information concerning 
the United Nations in non-self-governing 
territories, and for this purpose to seek 
the active support and participation of 
the organizations representative of these 
inhabitants. 


In making this request, the Assembly 
said that it was necessary to accelerate 
the advancement of the territories in all 
fields, and recalled that the principle 
underlying the public information activi- 
ties of the United Nations was that the 
Organization cannot achieve its purposes 
unless the peoples of the world are in- 
formed of its aims and activities. 


40. Participation of the non-self-governing 
territories in the work of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies: 
report by the Secretary General [resolu- 
tion 1466 (XIV) of December 12, 1959] 

The Assembly at its fourteenth session 
invited administering members to submit 
to the specialized agencies the candidature 
of territories, and specially requested all 
members administering territories in 

Africa to propose the participation of 

those territories in the work of the Eco- 

nomic Commission for Africa. 


The Assembly also re-emphasized the 
great advantage of the inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in delegations participating in 
the work of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and in Fourth Committee discussions. 


41. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of non- 
self-governing territories: report by the 
Secretary-General [resolution 1471 (XIV) 
of December 12, 1959] 

Bearing in mind that most non-self- 
governing territories do not have suffi- 
cient facilities for higher education to 
ensure the education of highly qualified 
indigenous cadres, the Assembly at its 
fourteenth session regretted that a great 
number of scholarships offered by mem- 
ber states had not been utilized and that 
some administering members do not pro- 
vide all students with facilities to leave 
the territory after a scholarship has been 
awarded. 

The Assembly asked all administering 
authorities which had not done so to 
give full publicity to the scholarships 
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and facilities available, and requested the 
Secretary-General to give such assistance 
as is possible in regard to such scholar- 
ships and facilities. 


42. Election to fill a vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories is com- 
posed of members transmitting informa- 
tion on the non-self-governing territories 
they administer and an equal number of 
non-administering members, usually elect- 
ed by the Fourth Committee on behalf 
of the Assembly. First established on a 
three-year basis in 1949, the Committee 
was continued by the Assembly for fur- 
ther periods of three years in 1952, 1955 
and 1958. 

At present, the Committee is com- 
posed of: Australia, Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
(transmitting information); Argentina, 
Brazil, Ceylon, the Dominican Republic, 
Ghana, India and Iraq (elected mem- 
bers). 

An election will be held during the 
Assembly’s forthcoming session to fill a 
vacancy caused by the expiration at the 
end of the year of Brazil’s term on the 
Committee. 


43. Question of South West Africa: 

(a) Report of the Committee on South West 
Africa [resolution 749 A (VIII) of Novem- 
ber 28, 1953] 

The General Assembly’s Committee on 
South West Africa, established in 1953 
to examine, within the scope of the man- 
dates system of the League of Nations, 
annual reports and petitions concerning 
the territory and to report on its activi- 
ties to the Assembly’s regular sessions, 
continued its work this year. 

Since the Union Government declined 
to submit reports to the United Nations 
on its administration of the territory or 
to forward petitions from inhabitants of 
the territory, the Committee was author- 
ized, when set up by the Assembly, to 
examine “such information and docu- 
mentation as might be available” con- 
cerning the territory. 

Although the Union Government has 
not submitted annual reports, the per- 
manent representative of the Union of 
South Africa to the United Nations, by 
letters dated June 14, 21 and 27, 1960, 
Officially transmitted to the Secretary- 
General certain documents, including the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the occurrences in the Windhoek location 
on the night of December 10-11, 1959. 
In his letter of June 14, the permanent 
representative of the Union Government 
indicated that the documents were being 
made available “on a voluntary basis 
without in any way implying recognition 
of United Nations authority or an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Union Govern- 
ment to provide such information.” 

The Committee this year devoted a 
considerable part of its session — the 
seventh—to the Windhoek disturbances 
which took place last December in con- 
nection with the opposition to the re- 
moval of “non-European” residents of 
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Windhoek to a new “Native” location at 
Katutura, and to more recent related 
developments. 

One resolution approved by the Com- 
mittee would have the General Assembly, 
among other things, urge the Union 
Government “to refrain from the use of 
direct or indirect force to secure the re- 
moval” of these residents. The Assembly 
would express “deep regret at the action 
taken by the police and soldiers in the 
Windhoek ‘Native’ location on December 
10-11, 1959, against residents . . . re- 
sulting in the death of 11 Africans and 
many other casualties” and would request 
the mandatory power “to take steps to 
provide adequate compensation to the 
families of the victims of the events” in 
Windhoek. 

In another resolution recommended by 
the Committee, the Assembly would urge 
the Union Government “to instruct the 
competent authorities” in the territory “to 
cease the arbitrary imprisoning and de- 
porting of Africans, including the leaders 
and members of the South West Africa 
Peoples Organization, and to ensure the 
free exercise of political rights and free- 
dom of expression by all sectors of the 
population.” Reports of imprisonment 
and deportations were given to the Com- 
mittee on August 11 in an oral hearing 
of petitioners and in a number of writ- 
ten petitions. 

The Committee also drew the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Second Conference 
of Independent African States held at 
Addis Ababa in 1960, recalling Assembly 
resolution 1361 (XIV) and proposing 
that the international obligations of the 
Union concerning the territory should be 
submitted to the International Court of 
Justice for adjudication. The African 
resolution noted that the Governments 
of Ethiopia and Liberia had “signified 
their intention to institute such a pro- 
ceeding.” 

The Committee commended the Gov- 
ernments of Ethiopia and Liberia for 
this intention, as “one of the practical 
approaches” for implementing the Assem- 
bly resolution dealing with legal action 
open to member states in relation to the 
question of South West Africa. 

In addition, the Committee approved a 
resolution which would have the Assem- 
bly draw the attention of various peti- 
tioners to the Committee’s report and 
observations regarding conditions in the 
territory submitted to the forthcoming 
Assembly session and to action taken by 
the Assembly on that report. 


(b) Report on negotiations with the Government 
of the Union of South Africa in accordance 
with General Assembly resolution 1360 
(XIV) [resolution 1360 (XIV) of November 
17, 1959] 

In November 1959, the General As- 
sembly, noting the readiness of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
to enter into discussions with the United 
Nations, invited that Government to do 
so through the Committee on South West 
Africa, with a view to placing the terri- 
tory of South West Africa under trustee- 
ship. 

By letter dated July 29, 1960, ad- 
dressed to the Committee Chairman, 


South Africa’s Minister of External Af. 
fairs, Eric H. Louw, indicated that the 
Union Government was not prepared to 
negotiate under the terms laid down by 
Assembly resolution 1360 (XIV). How- 
ever, it remained willing, as it had an- 
nounced prior to the adoption of that 
resolution, to enter into discussions with 
an appropriate United Nations ad hoc 
body appointed after prior consultation 
with the Government, and with broader 
terms of reference. The Union stated that 
its decision was “without prejudice” to its 
“consistently held stand on the juridical 
aspect of the issue.” 


(c) Election of three members of the Committee 

on South West Africa [resolution 1061 (XI) 

of February 26, 1957] 

The Committee on South West Africa 
consists of nine members, one third of 
whom are elected each year by the As- 
sembly on the recommendation of the 
Fourth Committee. 

Members of the Committee are: In- 
donesia, the United Arab Republic and 
Uruguay (elected to serve until Decem- 
ber 31, 1960); Guatemala, Ireland and 
the Philippines (December 31, 1961); 
Brazil, Denmark and Ethiopia (Decem- 
ber 31, 1962). 


44. Question of the future of Western So 
moa [Trusteeship Council resolution 2014 
(XXVI) of June 1, 1960] 

In its resolution recommending that 
the question of the future of Western 
Samoa, a trust territory administered by 
New Zealand, be inscribed on the agenda, 
the Trusteeship Council noted that, in 
accordance with the tentative timetable 
submitted by the administering authority 
and endorsed in broad outline by the 
Council, it was envisaged that a plebiscite 
be held in the territory early in 1961. 

The Council said that the arrange- 
ments for this plebiscite, to be held 
under United Nations supervision, and 
the precise form of the questions to be 
asked should be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

New Zealand told the Council that, 
conditional on the plebiscite, it expected 
Western Samoa to become independent 
or self-governing in line with the objec- 
tives of trusteeship by the end of 1961 
at the latest. 


45. Question of the future of Rvanda-Urundi 
[Trusteeship Council resolution 2018 
(XXVI) of June 30, 1960] 

In its resolution recommending that 
the question of the future of Ruanda- 
Urundi, a trust territory administered by 
Belgium, be inscribed on the agenda, the 
Trusteeship Council noted the progress 
made toward the objectives of trusteeship 
and the administering authority’s declara- 
tion that it intended to hold elections in 
1961 on the basis of universal adult suf- 
frage under the supervision of the United 
Nations. 

Belgium told the Council that after 
these elections there would be legislative 
assemblies in Ruanda and Urundi, and 
it was proposed that at round-table con- 
ferences following these elections the 
elected representatives and Belgium 
would consider further steps to be taken 
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46. Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and the international 
trusteeship system in trust territories: re- 
port by the Secretary-General [resolution 
1410 (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 


The Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to initiate discussions with the 
administering authorities concerned with 
a view to establishing, during 1960, 
United Nations information centres in at 
least some of the larger trust territories, 
such as Tanganyika (United Kingdom), 
Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium) and New 
Guinea (Australia). The Assembly pre- 
ferred that responsible positions in these 
centres be held by indigenous inhabitants 
of the territories concerned. 

The Secretary-General has held con- 
sultations on this matter, and the results 
will be included in a special report to 
the General Assembly. 


47. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral [resolution 1411 (XIV) of December 
5, 1959] 


At its fourteenth session, the Assembly, 
bearing in mind that most trust territories 
did not have sufficient facilities for 
higher education to ensure the education 
of higher qualified indigenous cadres, ex- 
pressed regret that most scholarships of- 
fered were not utilized and that some 
administering authorities did not provide 
all students with facilities to leave the 
territory after a scholarship had been 
granted. 


It requested those administering au- 
thorities which had not done so to pub- 
licize fully the scholarships and facilities 
and asked the Secretary-General to give 
whatever assistance is possible. 


It also requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare for the fifteenth session a 
report concerning the actual use of schol- 
arships and training facilities offered by 
member states to students from the trust 
territories. This report is not yet avail- 
able. 


48. Financial reports and accounts, and re- 
ports of the Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations (for the financial year end- 
ed December 31, 1959) 


The report on United Nations finances 
(Doc. A/4380) shows that obligations in- 
curred for 1959 amounted to $61,460,607 
compared with total appropriations of 
$61,657,100. Income credited for the fi- 
nancial year represented by members’ con- 
tributions and miscellaneous income ($62,- 
102,201) exceeded the total of obliga- 
tions incurred by $641,594. 


(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the 
financial year ended December 31, 1959) 
The financial report on UNICEF (Doc. 
A/4382) reveals that income from all 
sources in 1959 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of approximately $24 million, an 
$800,000 increase over 1958. 


(¢) United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
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(for the financial year ended December 31, 
1959) 

The report (Doc. A/4383) shows that 
expenditures of UNRWA during 1959 
amounted to $34,138,380, or $179,502 
more than was contributed for the year. 
The balance in the Working Capital Fund 
at the end of 1959 was $22,131,106. 


(d) Voluntary funds administered by the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(for the financial year ended December 31, 
1959) 

This report (Doc. A/4389) shows that 
as of December 31, 1959, the consoli- 
dated surplus for all voluntary funds ad- 
ministered by the High Commissioner 
amounted to $2,417,726. 


(e) United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (liquidation and final accounts) 


The report has not yet been issued. 


49. Supplementary estimates for the finan- 
cial year 1960 


A report on supplementary expenses 
not included in the regular budget ap- 
propriations for 1960 will be submitted 
by the Secretary-General in the course 
of the Assembly session. 


50. Budget estimates for the financial year 
1961 

An estimated gross budget of $67,453,- 
750 for 1961 has been submitted by the 
Secretary-General (Doc. A/4370). In- 
come from all sources to offset 1961 
expenditures is estimated at $12,051,780, 
leaving a net expenditure level of $55,- 
401,970. This compares with an esti- 
mated net expenditure level for 1960 of 
$51,463,200. 

The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions has 
submitted a report (Doc. A/4408) rec- 
commending an overall reduction of 
$942,850 in the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mates for 1961. 


51. Appointment to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
Assembly 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


This Committee consists of nine mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly 
for a term of three years. 

Three retire each year but are eligible 
for re-election. Members whose terms of 
office expire at the end of 1960 are 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), Eduardo 
Carrizosa (Colombia) and Alexei Fedor- 
ovich Sokirkin (USSR) (Doc. A/4375). 


(b) Committee on Contributions 


This is a 10-member Committee whose 
members also retire by rotation and are 
eligible for reappointment. Members 
whose three-year terms of office expire 
at the end of 1960 are Georgy Petrovich 
Arkadev (USSR), René Charron 
(France), C. S. Jha (India) and José 
Pareja y Paz Soldan (Peru). 

By a letter of May 31, 1960, Mr. 
Arkadev submitted his resignation from 
the membership of the Committee. Thus, 
it will also be necessary for the Assem- 
bly to appoint a member to the Commit- 


tee to fill the unexpired term of office 
of Mr. Arkadev (Doc. A/4381). 


(c) Board of Auditors 


The Board consists of three members. 
At each regular session the Assembly 
appoints one auditor to take office from 
July 1 the following year for a three- 
year term. The election this year will be 
to fill the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of office of the Auditor- 
General of Norway (Doc. A/4379). 


(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General _ 


The Investments Committee consists of 
three members appointed for three-year 
terms by the Secretary-General after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
The appointment is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General may report to 
the fifteenth session on the question of 
reconstituting the Investments Committee. 
In any event, a vacancy will be caused 
by the expiration of the three-year term 
of office of Leslie Rounds (United States) 
on December 31, 1960. 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


The Tribunal is composed of seven 
members appointed by the Assembly for 
three-year terms. Those members whose 
terms of office expire at the end of 1960 
are Francisco A. Forteza (Uruguay) and 
Bror Arvid Sture Petren (Sweden) (Doc. 
A/4376). 


52. Scale of assessments for the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United Na- 
tions: report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions 

At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
approved a report of the Committee on 

Contributions containing a revised scale 

of contributions which would not normal- 

ly be reviewed until 1961. However, un- 
der Rule 161 of the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure, the Committee is instructed 
to advise the Assembly on the assess- 
ment recommended for new members. 

The Committee is expected to meet dur- 

ing the fifteenth session for this purpose. 


53. Audit reports relating to expenditure by 
specialized agencies of technical assist- 
ance funds allocated from the Special 
Account [resolution 519 A (VI) of Janu- 
ary 12, 1952] 


Subject to the confirmation of the 
Assembly, the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee authorizes the allocation of funds 
to each of the participating organiza- 
tions in proportion to their share in the 
approved overall program. These funds 
are drawn from the net financial re- 
sources, after setting aside the expenses 
of the secretariat of the Technical As- 
sistance Board and such amounts as may 
be necessary to réimburse the Working 
Capital Fund and Reserve Fund for 
withdrawals during the preceding year to 
finance obligations for urgent needs au- 
thorized by the Executive Chairman of 
TAB. 


An audit report (Doc. A/4422) under 
this item relates to expenditure of tech- 
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nical assistance funds for the year ended 
December 31, 1959. 


54. Administrative and budgetary coordina- 
tion of the United Nations with the spe- 
cialized agencies and with the Interna- 
ional Atomic Energy Agency: report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questi: [resoluti 
1437 (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 

At its fourteenth session, the Assembly 
requested the Advisory Committee to 
keep under review the growth and de- 
velopments in respect of offices, opera- 
tions and conferences of the United Na- 
tions and the agencies at locations away 
from their headquarters, and to report to 
the Assembly on possibilities of further 
administrative and budgetary coordina- 
tion. The report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee has not yet been issued. 





55. Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds [resolution 1440 
B (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 

Certain activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies are 
financed by voluntary contributions of 
member governments. Such activities, not 
provided for in the regular budgets of the 
United Nations or the agencies, include 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the United Nations Refugee Fund 
and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 

To assist in obtaining funds for these 
programs, the Assembly during its four- 
teenth session again requested the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to serve until 
the close of the fifteenth session of the 
Assembly. The President appointed a 
Committee composed of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Canada, France, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

As in previous years, the Assembly 
will also convene, during its fifteenth ses- 
sion, an ad hoc committee of the whole 
Assembly for the announcement of vol- 
untary contributions to the programs of 
UNRWA and of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


56. United Nations Library: report by the 
Secretary-General [resolution 1354 (XIV) 
of November 3, 1959] 

At its last session the Assembly au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to proceed 
with the construction, furnishing and 
equipping of the new building that will 
house the United Nations Library at 
Headquarters, at a cost not to exceed the 
amount of the Ford Foundation gift for 
the purpose, i.e., $6,200,000 plus ac- 
cumulated interest. 

A progress report on the question by 
the Secretary-General has not yet been 
issued. 


57. Construction of the United Nations 
building in Santiago, Chile: progress re- 
port by the Secretary-General [resolution 
1407 (XIV) of December 1, 1959] 

At its last session, the Assembly au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to proceed 
with the preparation of plans for, and 
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the construction of, a United Nations 
building in Santiago, Chile, at a cost not 
to exceed $1,500,000. 

A progress report on the question by 
the Secretary-General has not yet been 
issued. 


58. Organization and work of the Secre- 
tariat: report of the committee of experts 
appointed under General Assembly reso- 
lution 1446 (XIV) and provisional recom- 
mendations thereon by the Secretary- 
General [resolution 1446 (XIV) of De- 
cember 5, 1959] 

At its last session, the Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to appoint 
a committee of experts to review the ac- 
tivities and organization of the Secretariat 
with a view to effecting or proposing 
further measures designed to ensure max- 
imum economy and efficiency of the 
Secretariat. 

A report on the question by the com- 
mittee of experts, to be presented together 
with provisional recommendations by the 
Secretary-General, has not yet been 
issued. 


59. Public information activities of the United 
Nations: report by the Secretary-General 
[resolution 1405 (XIV) of December 5, 
1959] 

At its fourteenth session the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General, among 
other things, to include in his report on 
the Office of Public Information, to be 
submitted to every Assembly session, 
outlines of the policy and programs 
planned for execution during the coming 
year. The Secretary-General was also 
asked to plan the information programs 
in 1960 on the assumption that the total 
net expenditure for the year would be 
about $5 million. 

In his report (Doc. A/4429), the 
Secretary-General reviews the activities 
of the United Nations Office of Public 
Information and concludes that every 
effort has been made to strengthen United 
Nations information services to member 
states “without impairing the overall cen- 
tral direction of the United Nations in- 
formation program or the present fa- 
cilities” at Headquarters “for the repre- 
sentatives of media of mass communica- 
tion.” Efforts have also been made, the 
report says, to continue to make available 
objective and factual information con- 
cerning the United Nations and its ac- 
tivities to all the peoples of the world 
through the appropriate media, while 
keeping the total expenditure at about 
$5 million as requested. 

The Secretary-General also notes that 
experience shows that it is not realistic 
to expect that media of information and 
publicity, non-governmental organizations 
and educational institutions will be able 
to expand their efforts to promote greater 
understanding of the United Nations un- 
less they can count on the Secretariat to 
provide basic services and materials at 
the level necessary for them to do the 


job. 
60. Personnel! questions: 


(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the 
Secretariat: report of the Secretary-General 
[resolution 1436 (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 


(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff 
(c) Other personnel questions 

At its last session, the Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General 
should continue his efforts to achieve a 
better geographical distribution of the 
staff at all levels, giving particular re- 
gard to posts at the top level, and that 
more interchange of personnel between 
Headquarters and United Nations field 
offices should be carried out whenever 
possible. 

A progress report on the question by 
the Secretary-General has not yet been 
issued. 


61. United Nations International School: re. 
port by the Secretary-G | luti 
1439 (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 

At its last session, the Assembly de- 
cided to invite the Board of Trustees of 
the United Nations International School 
to establish an International School 
Fund. It also decided to contribute to 
the Fund and requested the Secretary- 
General to continue to assist the Board 
of Trustees in matters concerning the 
raising of funds to provide the school 
with permanent accommodations in the 
immediate vicinity of United Nations 
Headquarters. 

A progress report on the question by 
the Secretary-General has not yet been 
issued. 





62. Annual report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 

The Board meets every two years to 
consider items referred to it in connec- 
tion with operations of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund. It also 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly for amendments to the regula- 
tions of the Fund. 

The Board met in July 1960 in Ge- 
neva. Its report, which has not yet been 
issued, will contain, among other things, 
the Board’s recommendations regarding 
policy decisions for the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Expert 
Review Group on the Comprehensive 
Review of the Pension Fund. 


63. Comprehensive review of the United No 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund [resolution 
1310 (XIl1) of December 10, 1958] 

At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to ap- 
point a panel of experts to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the system of 
benefits and their present and future 
adequacy, the methods by which pension- 
able remuneration could be revised and 
the financial and technical bases of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund. 
In conjunction with the executive heads 
of other member organizations and it 
cooperation with the Joint Staff Pension 
Board, the Secretary-General was further 
requested to submit proposals for action 
by the Assembly at its fifteenth session. 

The detailed report of the pension re 
view group is contained in Doc. A/4427. 
The specific recommendations of the 
Secretary-General and the executive 
heads of other member organizations will 
be presented at a later date. 
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64. Proposed amendments to certain provi- 
sions of the Pension Sch Regulati 
of the International Court of Justice [de- 
cision of the General Assembly of De- 
cember 1, 1959, see Doc. A/4297, para- 
graphs 3 and 11] 

The Assembly will be called upon to 
consider two matters relating to the reg- 
ulations governing the pension of mem- 
bers of the International Court of Justice. 
The first question concerns possible 
amendment of the regulations in such a 
manner that the award of a pension to 
a member who resigns from the Court 
after five years of service shall not de- 
pend on a discretionary decision of the 
Court, and the second relates to the 
amount and method of computing pen- 
sions of members of the Court who retire 
in the ordinary way. 

A report by the Secretary-General in 
connection with this item is contained 
in Doc. A/4424. 





65. Report of the International Law Commis- 
sion on the work of its twelfth session 
The International Law Commission 
held its twelfth session in Geneva from 
April 25 to July 1, 1960. Its report (Doc. 
A/4425) reviews the work accomplished 
at that session. 


66. Question of the publication of a United 
Nations juridical yearbook: report by the 
Secretary-General [resolution 1451 (XIV) 
of December 7, 1959] 

In 1958 the General Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to prepare a re- 
port on the auestion of the publication of 
a United Nations iuridical vearbook, in- 
cluding the technical and financial im- 
plications of such a project. 

At its 1959 session the Assembly de- 
cided that a yearbook which would in- 
clude documentarv material of a legal 
character relating to the United Nations 
should be published. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked, as a first step. to submit 
a report to the 1960 Assemblv session 
containing a detailed outline of such a 
vearbook. 

The report of the Secretary-General 
is contained in Doc. A/4406 and Corr. 1. 


67. Disarmament and the situation with re- 
gard to the fulfilment of General As- 
sembly resolution 1378 (XIV) of Novem- 
ber 20, 1959, on the question of 
disarmament [item proposed by the 
Soviet Union] 


The Soviet Union, in submitting this 
item for the agenda (Doc. A/4385), re- 
called that the Assembly, on November 
20, 1959, had unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling upon governments to 
make every effort to achieve a construc- 
tive solution of the problem of general 
and complete disarmament, “thus giving 
ground for the hope that concrete results 
would at long last be achieved in the 
sphere of disarmament.” 

In its memorandum, the Soviet Union 
said that it had made a substantial con- 
tribution to the cause of disarmament by 
putting into effect “a further major un- 
ilateral reduction in its armed forces, 
amounting to one third.” In addition, 
the Soviet Union had “done everything 
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possible to help to carry into effect the 
General Assembly resolution on dis- 
armament and to create a more favorable 
atmosphere for successful negotiations in 
the 10-nation disarmament committee.” 

Unfortunately, it added, the negotia- 
tions in the 10-nation committee had not 
justified the hopes placed in them. The 
reason, said the memorandum, was that 
the United States “and the other Western 
powers, acting in concert, showed no 
desire to come to agreement on the im- 
plementation of any real measures of 
disarmament.” The Soviet Union de- 
clared that it could not reconcile itself 
to use of the 10-nation committee “as a 
screen to conceal the policy of military 
preparations and intensified rearmament 
pursued by militaristic circles in some 
Western countries,” and so had broken 
off its participation in the “fruitless” dis- 
cussions. 

In bringing this item to the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union said that it 
was still prepared to participate in negoti- 
ations, but “of such a kind as to promote 
the practical and fruitful examination of 
the disarmament problem, and not for 
mere idle debate.” 


68. The problem of the Austrian minority in 
Italy [item proposed by Austria] 

In a letter dated June 23 (Doc. A/ 
4395), Austria asked for inclusion of 
this item in the provisional agenda. In 
the accompanying explanatory memoran- 
dum, Austria declared that a peace treaty 
following World War I “handed over to 
Italy the territory of what is today the 
province of Bozen, which had for cen- 
turies formed an integral part of Austria.” 
This separation, said the memorandum, 
took place “against the express wish of 
the Austrian part of the population,” 
which then formed 97 per cent of the 
total. 

The memorandum went on to say that 
Italian assurances of protection of the 
ethnic character of “South Tyrol” and of 
autonomy for the territory were not ful- 
filled. Despite the agreement signed in 
1946 between Austrian Foreign Minister 
Karl J. Gruber and Italian Premier Al- 
cide de Gasperi, the province of Bozen 
had been amalgamated with the Italian 
Trentino into one autonomous region, in 
which the Italians had a two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

Considering that the United Nations 
“cannot remain indifferent to the fate of 
minorities,” Austria asked the General 
Assembly “to consider the Austro-Italian 
dispute that has arisen from Italy’s re- 
fusal to grant autonomy to the province 
of Bozen and, in the spirit of the 
Charter, to bring about a just settlement 
based on democratic principles, by which 
the Austrian minority in Italy is conceded 
a true autonomy... .” 


69. Suspension of nuclear and thermonu- 
clear tests [item proposed by India] 

In requesting inclusion of this item 
in the agenda (Doc. A/4414), India 
noted that the General Assembly had 
considered the problem at its last five 
sessions. Last year, the Assembly had 
taken note of the negotiations in prog- 


ress on this subject at Geneva and had 
expressed hope for an early agreement. It 
had also appealed to the states taking 
part in the Geneva talks to continue 
their present voluntary suspension of 
tests and had appealed to other states to 
desist from such tests. 

However, the Indian memorandum 
went on, progress in the Geneva talks 
seemed to be less rapid than had been 
hoped for, and meanwhile the situation 
was growing worse. The growth of nu- 
clear stockpiles, the development of new 
weapons, the progress made in the pro- 
duction of missiles and in launching © 
satellites into outer space added to pos- 
sible future tests “an additional dimen- 
sion of danger.” Moreover, the memoran- 
dum observed, the number of countries 
possessing nuclear weapons had increased 
and tests had taken place, in spite of the 
General Assembly’s appeal. There was 
every possibility that still more countries 
might be in a position to manufacture 
and to test nuclear weapons. 


In these circumstances, India con- 
sidered it urgent that an agreement be 
reached on cessation of tests, to which 
all countries would adhere. India’s view 
was that a renewed appeal should be ad- 
dressed to the powers taking part in the 
Geneva talks to “redouble” their efforts 
to reach agreement, and that the As- 
sembly should call upon all states to 
desist from the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. 


70. Treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa: report by the 
Government of India [item proposed by 
India] 


. Treatment of people of Indo-Pakistan 
origin in the Union of South Africa 
[item proposed by Pakistan] 

Items 70 and 71 both apply to the 
same question, which has been before the 
General Assembly since 1946 under the 
heading as worded in item 70. At the last 
session, the Assembly noted that India 
and Pakistan had reiterated their readi- 
ness to enter into negotiations with the 
South African Government on the mat- 
ter, but that the South African Govern- 
ment had not replied to their communi- 
cations. The Assembly appealed to the 
South African Government to enter into 
negotiations with India and Pakistan, and 
invited the parties to report, jointly or 
separately, to the Assembly regarding any 
progress which might be made. The As- 
sembly also invited member states to use 
their good offices, as appropriate, to bring 
about negotiations. 

On July 20, both India (Doc. A/4416) 
and Pakistan (Doc. A/4417) requested 
inclusion of the item in the agenda of the 
forthcoming session. Both countries 
stated, in their explanatory memoran- 
dums, that they had addressed com- 
munications to the South African Gov- 
ernment expressing readiness to enter 
into negotiations. However, they had re- 
ceived no response beyond acknowledg- 
ment of receipt of the communications, 
and they were not aware of any steps 
taken by any member states in ac- 
cordance with the Assembly’s invitation 
to states to use their good offices. 
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72. Question of Algeria [item proposed by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public and Yemen] 

In their explanatory memorandum 
(Doc. A/4418), the 25 sponsoring dele- 
gations recalled that this question had 
been on the agenda at each session of 
the General Assembly since 1955. They 
noted that the resolution considered by 
the Assembly last year—which would 
have had the Assembly “recognize the 
right of the Algerian people to self-de- 
termination, and urge the holding of 
pourparlers with a view to arriving at a 
peaceful solution on the basis of the 
right to self-determination”—had failed 
by a narrow margin to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority in the Assem- 
bly in the vote on the text as a whole. 

The failure of this resolution was “un- 
fortunate,” the memorandum declared. 
“The situation in Algeria today con- 
tinues to cause deep concern,” embitter- 
ing international relations and increasing 
international tensions. It constituted a 
threat to the peace of the world, the 
memorandum said. 

Recently there had been some prospect 
of pourparlers between the two parties 
concerned, it went on. While the spon- 
soring delegations hoped that all im- 
pediments would disappear and that 
negotiations would take place at an 
early date, on the basis of the right of 
the Algerian people to self-determination, 
they felt that the situation must con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the 
United Nations until a peaceful solution 
in conformity with the Charter was 
reached. 


73. Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid 
of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa [item proposed by Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Guinea, Haiti, Iceland, in- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Ja- 
pan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Panama, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, Ye- 
men and Yugoslavia] 

Iceland and El Salvador later joined 
the sponsors, making a total of 42 (Docs. 
A/4419 and Corr. 1 and Adds. 1 and 2). 

This item has been before the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1952. In submitting 
it for the agenda again this year, these 
delegations said that, in spite of past 
Assembly appeals that the South African 
Government “reconsider governmental 
policies which impair the right of all 
racial groups to enjoy the same funda- 
mental rights and freedoms,” additional 
discriminatory measures had been put 
into effect and the system of apartheid 
“intensified and extended.” 


The “mounting tension and bitterness” 
between racial groups in South Africa 
had culminated in the past year in “acts 
of violent repression,” they said in their 
memorandum. “At a time when large 
areas of Africa are rapidly emerging into 
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independent nationhood,” the racial poli- 
cies of the South African Government, 
“amounting to a mass denial of human 
rights,” constituted a continuing violation 
of the Charter, they asserted. 

In these circumstances, they felt that 
the Assembly should take up the matter 
once again, with a view to making “ap- 
propriate recommendations.” 


Items on Supplementary List 


. Prevention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons [item proposed by Ire- 
land] 

In considering this matter last year, 
also at the request of Ireland, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution “recog- 
nizing that the danger now exists that 
an increase in the number of states pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons may occur, ag- 
gravating international tension and the 
difficulty of maintaining world peace and 
thus rendering more difficult the attain- 
ment of general disarmament agreement.” 

The Assembly suggested that the 10- 
nation committee on disarmament con- 
sider appropriate means, including the 
feasibility of an international agreement, 
subject to inspection and control, “where- 
by the powers producing nuclear weap- 
ons would refrain from handing over 
the control of such weapons to any na- 
tion not possessing them and whereby the 
powers not possessing such weapons 
would refrain from manufacturing them.” 

Ireland, submitting the item for the 
agenda again this year (Doc. A/4434), 
expressed belief that “in the light of sub- 
sequent developments” the General As- 
sembly would wish‘ to consider further 
“this important and urgent question.” 


2. Land reform [item proposed by Cuba] 


On August 17, Cuba requested inclu- 
sion of this item in the agenda (Doc. 
A/4439). The accompanying explanatory 
memorandum pointed out that the item 
had appeared in the agenda of a number 
of General Assembly sessions in the past, 
although not since 1954. This matter, 
“which is so essential for the economic 
development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” had not, said the memorandum, 
been given the attention it deserved by 
the Assembly. 

“ In view of the importance to the 
underdeveloped countries of the trans- 
formation of their agrarian structure,” 
the Revolutionary Government of Cuba 
believed, it said, that the General As- 
sembly would wish to consider again 
“this vitally important question” at the 
forthcoming session. 


. Actions on the regional level with a view 
to improving good-neighborly relations 
among European states having different 
social and political systems [item pro- 
posed by Romania] 

In submitting this item for the agenda 
on August 18 (Doc. A/4440), Romania 
pointed out that Europe had been “the 
starting point of the two world wars 
which caused so much suffering to man- 
kind during the last 50 years.” Consoli- 
dation of peace in Europe was a problem 


of great importance for assuring peace 
and security in the world as a whole, and 
it was in the interest of all peoples to 
“initiate concrete actions aimed at im- 
proving the relations among European 
states with different social and politica] 
systems.” 

To achieve this goal, said the memo- 
randum, it would be of importance if the 
governments concerned would pledge to 
refrain from “violence or other aggres- 
sive acts” in their relations and from any 
action which might hamper the develop. 
ment of friendly relations. Also, the gov- 
ernments concerned could initiate talks 
for removal of causes that might create 
tension between them and for the settle- 
ment of outstanding issues, and could 
sign “treaties of understanding and col- 
laboration.” 


4. Measures designed to promote among 
youth the ideas of peace, mutual respec 
and understanding between peoples [item 
proposed by Romania] 

Submitting this item on August 18 
(Doc. A/4442), Romania pointed out 
that “the outcome of the efforts to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war largely depends on the spirit in 
which the youth, called tomorrow to lead 
the society, is brought up today.” 

The furthering by all available means 
of the ideas of peaceful coexistence, 
coupled with the condemnation of racial 
and national intolerance and hatred, of 
“militarist-revengeful spirit” and of any 
form of war propaganda, would un- 
doubtedly have a beneficial influence on 
the young generation, the memorandum 
went on. 


The General Assembly, it said, should 
give careful attention to this problem, 
recommending that governments concern 
themselves with it, and taking measures, 
in cooperation with the specialized agen- 
cies, particularly the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Social and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, to assist national efforts. “The 
drafting of an international convention 
providing that all educational programs 
be directed toward international peace 
and understanding seems particularly 
desirable,” the memorandum stated. 


5. Appeal for maximum support to efforts 
of newly emerging states for strengthen 
ing their independence [item proposed by 
Crechoslovakia] 

Czechoslovakia submitted this item for 
the agenda on August 19 (Doc. A/4443), 
stating that, “as a result of the national 
liberation struggle of the colonial na- 
tions, the entire colonial system has 
reached a stage of rapid disintegration.” 
Many new states were joining the family 
of independent nations. However, in the 
process of acquiring independence, the 
newly emerging states had to overcome 
various difficulties and obstacles of poli- 
tical, economic and social character. 

In some cases, it was stated, the 
sovereign rights of countries which had 
already acquired independence wert 
“curtailed by various political and mili- 
tary commitments imposed on them by 
the former colonial powers.” The memo 
randum gives as an example the Republic 
of the Congo which, faced with “armed 
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intervention of the former colonial 
power,” has been “compelled to seek 
assistance from the Security Council of 
the United Nations.” In almost all cases, 
the memorandum went on, the colonial 
powers tried to maintain political, mili- 
tary and economic influence in the newly 
emerging states by means of “unequal 
agreements,” and various conditions and 
“py forcing these states to participate in 
various economic and political groupings 
as well as by establishing military bases 
in their territories.” 

Czechoslovakia considered this situa- 
tion contrary to the Charter, and ex- 
pressed the view that the United Nations 
should give attention to the matter and 
should “adopt measures capable of en- 
suring a smooth transition of the new 
states to independence. . . .” 

It was desirable, the memorandum 
stated, that “the governments of all 
countries help these states to liquidate 
the sad heritage of colonialism and grant 
them overall assistance without any con- 
ditions attached and on the principle of 
equality.” 


6. The question of Tibet [item proposed by 
the Federation of Malaya and by Thai- 
land] 


The two states, requesting on August 
19 the inclusion of this item in the 
agenda of the General Assembly (Doc. 
A/4444), recalled the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly on this question last 
year which called for “respect for the 
fundamental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and for their distinctive cultural 
and religious life.” 

Despite this “solemn appeal,” they 
said, the fundamental human rights of 
the Tibetan people “continue to be sys- 
tematically disregarded” and the situa- 
tion in Tibet today “remains a source of 
grave concern.” The two states, “deeply 
convinced that the United Nations has an 
obligation and duty to address itself once 
again to this question,” were requesting 
inclusion of the item in the agenda. They 
hoped that renewed consideration of the 
matter would “pave the way for the 
restoration of the religious and civil 
liberties of the Tibetan people.” 


7. The problem of Mauritania [item pro- 
posed by Morocco] 

On August 20, Morocco requested in- 
clusion of this item in the agenda (Doc. 
A/4445). 

It stated, in its explanatory memoran- 
dum, that “France has not denied re- 
ports that it would soon grant ‘inde- 
pendence to Mauritania,’ thus attempting 
to sanction at the national and interna- 
tional levels the final separation of this 
region from the rest of Moroccan ter- 
ritory.” 

The memorandum went on to say that 
Morocco, “faced with the impossibility of 
resolving the frontier problem through 
bilateral negotiations,” inasmuch as 
France had “rejected the Moroccan 
claims in advance,” and also faced with 
“the threat of a fait accompli,” was bring- 
ing this item to the General Assembly 
in the hope that a peaceful solution could 
be found within the framework of the 
United Nations. 
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8. The menace to world peace created by 
aggressive actions of the United States of 
America against the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics [item proposed by rhe 
Soviet Union] 

On August 20, the Soviet Union re- 
quested inclusion of this item in the 
agenda (Doc. A/4446), declaring that 
the United States Government, “ignoring 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, is continuing to pursue its policy 
of sending its military aircraft into the 
airspace of the Soviet Union.” 

The memorandum described the U-2 
incident of May 1, 1960, and the RB-47 
incident of July 1, 1960. It said that 
these United States military planes had 
violated the state frontiers and state 
sovereignty of the Soviet Union and had 
committed “direct acts of aggression.” 


The memorandum went on to say 
that the “gravity” of the situation was 
increased further by the fact that the 
United States was continuing to use 
military bases it had set up on the ter- 
ritory of other countries which are its 
allies “for the purpose of its dangerous 
acts of provocation against the Soviet 
Union.” These countries, by permitting 
the use of their territory, were thus “par- 
ticipants in the aggressive acts,” the 
memorandum asserted. 

In bringing this item to the General 
Assembly, the Soviet Union hoped that 
the Assembly would consider the matter 
“with all seriousness” and would take 
“appropriate measures.” For, if these 
“aggressive and provocative actions” and 
the policy they reflected were not brought 
to an end, there might be “grave conse- 
quences for the peace of the world.” 


9. The question of Hungary [item proposed 
by the United States of America] 

On August 20, the United States re- 
auested inclusion of this item in the 
agenda (Doc. A/4447). 

In its explanatory memorandum, the 
United States recalled that the General 
Assembly, at its fourteenth session, had 
requested Sir Leslie Munro (New Zea- 
land), the United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative on the question of Hungary, to 
continue his efforts and had called upon 
the Soviet Union and “the present au- 
thorities in Hungary” to cooperate with 
him. In April of this year, Sir Leslie had 
announced that his efforts to consult 
with Soviet and Hungarian authorities 
had been rejected. 


In these circumstances, and in absence 
of any indication that the Soviet and 
Hungarian authorities were prepared to 
cooperate with Sir Leslie, the United 
States said it believed that the United 
Nations should consider further the ques- 
tion of Hungary at the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 


10. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum 
[Economic and Social Council resolution 
772 E (XXX)] 


The resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council transmitted 
to the General Assembly for its con- 
sideration the draft declaration prepared 
by the Commission on Human Rights, to- 
gether with the records of the discussions 


and the comments received from govern- 
ments. 

The draft declaration, annexed to a 
memorandum by the Secretary-General 
on this question (Doc. A/4452 and Add. 
1), contains five articles. Among them 
is one providing that “asylum granted by 
a state, in the exercise of its sovereignty, 
to persons entitled to invoke Article 14 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights shall be respected by all other 
states.” 

Article 14 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights provides that “(1) 
Everyone has the right to seek and to° 
enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution; (2) This right may not be 
invoked in the case of prosecutions genu- 
inely arising from nonpolitical crimes or 
from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations.” 


11. Main trends of inquiry in the natural 
sciences, dissemination of scientific 
knowledge and application of such 
knowledge for peaceful ends [Economic 
and Social Council resolution 804 B 
(XXX)] 

In November 1958, the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution requesting 
that a survey be made on this subject 
and on the steps which might be taken by 
the United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency toward encouraging the concen- 
tration of efforts on the most urgent 
problems. 

The survey (Docs. E/3362 and Corr. 1 
and Add. 1) came before the Economic 
and Social Council at its 1960 summer 
session. The Council, in this resolution, 
transmitted the survey to the General 
Assembly and decided, subject to any ac- 
tion which the General Assembly might 
wish to take, to give detailed considera- 
tion to the survey next year. 

A memorandum by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Doc. A/4461) relates to the matter. 


12. Question of the composition of the Trus- 
teeship Council [item proposed by the 
Secretary-General ] 

Article 86 of the Charter sets out the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council 
as follows: United Nations members ad- 
ministering trust territories, permanent 
members of the Security Council, and as 
many other non-administering members 
elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms as are required to en- 
sure on the Council an equal number of 
countries which administer trust terri- 
tories and of those which do not. 

Members of the Council on January 
1, 1960 were: 

Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (administering members); 

China and the Soviet Union (per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
not administering trust territories); 

Bolivia, Burma, India, Paraguay and 
the United Arab Republic (elected non- 
administering members). 

The explanatory memorandum sub- 
mitted with this item pointed out that on 
April 27, 1960, upon the attainment of 
independence by the trust territory of 
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Togoland under French administration 
(now the Togolese Republic), France 
ceased to administer any trust territory. 
However, as a permanent member of the 
Security Council, France remained a 
member of the Trusteeship Council. 

Also, on July 1, 1960, upon the at- 
tainment of independence by the trust 
territory of Somaliland (now the Repub- 
lic of Somalia), Italy ceased to adminis- 
ter any trust territory and was no longer 
a member of the Trusteeship Council. 

Thus, said the memorandum, the Trus- 
teeship Council was now “not composed 
in accordance with the provisions” of 
Article 86 of the Charter. 

The matter had been discussed by the 
General Assembly last year, the memo- 
randum noted. The changes in the com- 
position of the Council which had oc- 
curred since then required that the As- 
sembly review the matter again at this 
session in the light of the provisions of 
the Charter. 


Additional Items 


1. Representation of China in the United 
Nations. [Item proposed by the Soviet 
Union.] 


On September 5, the Soviet Union 
requested inclusion of this item in the 
agenda (Doc. A/4474). In its explana- 
tory memorandum, the Soviet Union 
stated that the People’s Republic of 
China has been deprived of the possi- 
bility of taking part in the work of the 
United Nations because “the Govern- 
ments of certain Member States, particu- 
larly the Government of the United 
States of America, take a negative atti- 
tude towards the State system established 
by the people of China and, disregarding 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, ratified by their legislative bod- 
ies, are employing every means to pre- 
vent the representatives of China from 
participating in the work of the United 
Nations.” 

The memorandum also declared that 
“The People’s Republic of China is con- 
sistently pursuing a peaceful foreign 
policy and is playing, every year, a 
greater role in international affairs. China 
is a founder Member of the United Na- 
tions and a permanent Member of the 
Security Council, which bears primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. The res- 
toration of the legitimate rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations would vastly enhance the pres- 
tige and authority of the Organization, 
wonld be a major contribution to the 
general improvement of the international 
situation and would make it easier for 
the United Nations to accomplish the 
tasks conferred upon it by the Charter. 
The withholding from the People’s Re- 
public of China of the possibility of 
participating in the activities of the 
United Nations is a source of enormous 
damage to the Organization itself and 
considerably restricts its opportunities for 
developing international cooperation.” 
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2. Threat to the political independ and 
territorial integrity of the Congo. [Item 
proposed by the Soviet Union.] 


On September 16 the Soviet Union 
requested inclusion of this item in the 
agenda, declaring that despite the Secu- 
rity Council’s’ repeated resolutions, 
“aimed at normalizing conditions in that 
young African State and ensuring its 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence,” the situation in the Congo is 
becoming more and more menacing. In 
its memorandum (Doc. A/4495), the 
Soviet Union stated that “as a result of 
the failure to carry out the Security 
Council’s resolutions of July 14 and 22 
and of August 9, a real threat is now 
arising to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of the Congo.” 





The memorandum went on to say 
that the forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly offers great possibilities 
for a comprehensive and thorough ex- 
amination of the item, as the Heads of 
State or of Government of a number 
of countries, including the African coun- 
tries, will participate in the vork of the 
session. 

“Aggression in the Congo and the 
creation there of a breeding ground of 
tension,” the memorandum continued, 
“are not simply a local conflict. The 
question of stopping aggression and _ nor- 
malizing the situation in the Congo, the 
question whether the Congolese people 
will be given the conditions necessary for 
peaceful labor and an independent ex- 
istence is of tremendous importance to 
all of Africa and to the whole world.” 


United Nations Digest 


DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


August 6-31 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) 


August 31: Formally went out of ex- 
istence. Final meeting of 5-member Ad- 
visory Committee (Canada, India, United 
Kingdom, United States and Uruguay) 
heard closing statement by Administra- 
tor for Residual Affairs of UNKRA, Brig.- 
Gen. Harold E. Eastwood (United 
States). UNKRA was established by Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 1, 1950 
(Res. 410 (V)) “to assist the Korean 
people . . to repair the devastation 
caused by aggression,” and carried out 
$150,000,000 program of economic and 
social aid financed mainly by voluntary 
contributions from 40 governments. 


Committee on South West Africa 


United Nations, N. Y. 
August 8, 10-12 (Meetings 152-156) 

August 12: adopted report to Assem- 
bly on political, economic, social and 
educational conditions in territory of 
South West Africa, administered by Un- 
ion of South Africa under League of 
Nations Mandate, and concluded seventh 
session, subject to hearing of petitioners, 
Rev. Markus Kooper and Jacob Ku- 
hangua, on their arrival in New York; 
included in report: (1) conclusions and 
recommendations; (2) draft resolutions 
on (a) Windhoek disturbances of Decem- 
ber 1959, (b) alleged deportations and 
(c) petitions; (3) sections on: develop- 
ments related to negotiations with Union 
Government, examination of petitions, 
and developments regarding possibility of 
legal action against Union Government 
in connection with the Territory. 

Hearings: August 10-12; petitioners: 
Sam Nujoma, Mburumba Kerina. 

Membership: Brazil, Denmark, Ethio- 


pia, Guatemala, Indonesia, Ireland, Phil- 
ippines, United Arab Republic, Uruguay. 
Chairman: Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(Uruguay); Vice-Chairman: Ato Zaude 
Hailemariam (Ethiopia); Rapporteur: 
Victorio D. Carpio (Philippines). 


Second United Nations Congress on Preven- 
tion of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


London 
August 8-19 


The Congress—convened under Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 415(V) of 
December 1, 1950—ended on August 19 
after adoption of recommendations on 
juvenile delinquency, short-term imprison- 
ment and after-care of prisoners; among 
other decisions, resolved to urge United 
Nations not to lessen its support, leader- 
ship and programs in area of social de- 
fence (i.e. field covering juvenile delin- 
quency, prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders) and that facilities 
available to all countries and territories 
be strengthened. Attendance: more than 
900 participants from a total of 85 coun- 
tries and territories, including official 
delegations from 68 governments and 
representatives of specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations. 
[For fopics discussed, see list of docu- 
ments below.] 


President: Sir Charles Cunningham 
(United Kingdom); Honorary President: 
Sir Lionel Fox (United Kingdom); Vice- 
Presidents: Leon Radzinowicz (United 
Kingdom); Herman Kling (Sweden); L. 
N. Smirnov (USSR); James V. Bennett 
(United States); Nicola Reale (Italy); 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Andrens Aulic 
(Norway); Rafael Antonio Carballo (El 
Salvador); Juhei Takeuchi (Japan); 
Hafez Sabek Parwen (United Arab Re 
public). 
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Documents: Integration of prison labor 
with national economy, including re- 
muneration of prisoners (A/CONF.17/1, 
A/CONF.17/2); Prevention of types of 
criminality resulting from social changes 
and accompanying economic develop- 
ment in less developed countries (A/ 
CONF.17/3, A/CONF.17/4); Short-term 
imprisonment (A/CONF.17/5); New 
forms of juvenile delinquency: their 
origin, prevention and treatment (A/ 
CONF.17/6, A/CONF.17/7); Pre-release 
treatment and after-care as well as as- 
sistance to dependents of prisoners (A/ 
CONF.17/8, A/CONF.17/9); Notes by 
Secretariat (A/CONF.1710, A/CONF. 
17/11) transmitting reports submitted 
by uNnesco; Information circulars (A/ 
CONF.17/INF.1, 2). 


Other Assembly Bodies 


Standing Committee of United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 


August 30 (closed) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Congo 
Meetings 884-886 


August 8-9: met, at request of Secre- 
tary-General, to take up his second report 
(S/4417 and Add.) on steps being taken 
to carry out resolutions of Security Coun- 
cil on United Nations military assistance 
to Republic of Congo; on August 9 
adopted by 9 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, draft resolution proposed by Cey- 
lon and Tunisia (S/4424) which among 
other things: (1) calls on Belgium “to 
withdraw immediately its troops from 
the Province of Katanga under speedy 
modalities determined by the Secretary- 
General”; (2) confirms authority given 
to Secretary-General by Council resolu- 
tions of July 14 and 22; (3) reaffirms 
that United Nations Force in Congo “will 
not be a party to or in any way intervene 
in or be used to influence the outcome 
of any internal conflict, constitutional 





A Listing of the Secretary-General’s Reports 
and Addenda Relating to the Congo 


First REPORT BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF 
Juty 14, 1960 (S/4389) (see UNITED 
NaTions REviIEW for August 1960, 
page 8). 

ADDENDA 1, 2 AND 3 TO THE FIRST RE- 
port (S/4389/Add.1,2,3) (see UNITED 
Nations Review for August 1960, 
pages 11 and 12). 


ADDENDA 4, 5 AND 6 TO THE First RE- 
porT (S/4389/Add.4,5,6) (see UNITED 
Nations Review for September 1960, 
pages 21 and 62). 


SECOND REPORT BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS OF 
Juty 14 anp 22, 1960 (S/4417 and 
Corr.1) (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for September 1960, page 18). 


ADDENDUM 1 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.1/Rev.1): exchange of ca- 
bles with the President of the Republic 
of Guinea. 


ADDENDUM 2 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.2): exchange of letters 
with the Deputy Prime Minister of 
the Republic of the Congo. 


ADDENDUM 3 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.3): exchange of com- 
munications with the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo. 


ADDENDUM 4 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.4): exchange of cables 
with the President of the Provincial 
Government of Katanga. 


ADDENDUM 5 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.5): memorandum by the 
Secretary-General on the organization 
of the United Nations Civilian Opera- 
tion in the Republic of the Congo 
(see page 55). 

ADDENDUM 6 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.6): memorandum on im- 
plementation of Security Council reso- 
lution of August 9, 1960, operative 
Paragraph 4. 
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ADDENDUM 7 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
AND ADDENDUM 1 TO ADDENDUM 7 
(S/4417/Add.7. and S/4417/Add.7/ 
Add./1): exchange of communications 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Prime Minister of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo. 


ADDENDUM 8 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
$/4417/Add.8 and Corr.1,2): report 
on incidents which took place at Ndji- 
li airport, Leopoldville, Republic of the 
Congo, on August 18, 1960. 


ADDENDUM 9 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.9): information concern- 
ing the withdrawal of Belgian troops 
from Katanga (see page 56). 


ADDENDUM 10 TO THE SECOND REPORT 
(S/4417/Add.10): summary of the 
strength of the United Nations Force 
on duty in the Republic of the Congo, 
and key points of deployment, as of 
August 19, 1960. 


THIRD REPORT BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS OF 
JuLY 14 AND 22 aND AuGusT 9, 1960 
(S/4475) (see page 57). Annexed to 
the report is an exchange of commu- 
nications with the permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium to the United 
Nations. 


ADDENDA 1, 2 AND 3 TO THE THIRD RE- 
PoRT (S/4475/Add.1,2): a further ex- 
change of communications with the 
permanent representative of Belgium to 
the United Nations and with the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of Belgium. 


FourTH REPORT BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
SEcuRITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS OF 
JuLy 14 aND 22 aND AuGustT 9, 1960 
(S/4482) (see page 57). 


ADDENDA 1, 2 AND 3 TO THE FOURTH 
Report (S/4482/Add.1,2,3): exchange 
of notes verbales with the permanent 
representative of Belgium to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


or otherwise;” (4) calls on all members 
to “accept and carry out” its decisions; 
and (5) asks Secretary-General to im- 
plement resolution and report as appro- 
priate (S/4426). A Soviet draft resolu- 
tion (S/4425) which, among other things, 
would have imposed on Secretary-Gen- 
eral “the obligation to take decisive 
measures . . . to remove the Belgian 
troops from the territory of the Congo” 
was not pressed to vote. 


Meetings 887-889 


August 21: discussed situation in 
Congo and adjourned early Monday, 
August 22, without taking any further 
action; Soviet draft resolution (S/4453) 
—which would have called for establish- 
ment of group to act in conjunction with 
Secretary-General to ensure “on the spot 
and without delay” execution of Coun- 
cil’s resolutions on Congo—not pressed 
to vote. 

Other documents: Letters of August 
6 and 20 from USSR: S/4418, 4446, 
4450; Letter of August 6 from Belgium: 
S/4419; Note verbale of August 6 and 
letter of August 11 from Ghana: S/4420, 
4427; Exchange of messages between 
Secretary-General and President of 
Ghana: S/4445; Cable of August 7, 
letter of August 8 and cable of August 
20 from Republic of Congo: S/4421, 
4423, 4448; Aides-memoires on assist- 
ance to Congo for H. E. Prime Minister 
of Congo of July 24 and 25: S/4447; 
Letter of August 19 from Colonel 
Mobutu, Chief of Staff of Congolese 
National Army to Ralphe Bunche, Spe- 
cial Representative of Secretary-General: 
S/4449; Observations by Special Repre- 
sentative of Secretary-General in Repub- 
lic of Congo on memorandum by Maijor- 
General H. T. Alexander (S/4445, Annex 
II): S/4451 and Corr. 1; Cable of Au- 
gust 20 from Guinea: S/4452. 


[For reports of Secretary-General, see 
first two columns on this page}. 


Admission of new members 


Meetings 890, 891 


August 23: took up eight draft resolu- 
tions submitted by France and Tunisia 
and adopted each unanimously by separ- 
ate votes. The resolutions recommend to 
General Assembly admission of following 
states to membership in United Nations: 
Republic of Dahomey (S/4428, 4438, 
4459); Republic of the Niger (S/4429, 
4439, 4460); Republic of the Upper 
Volta (S/4430, 4440, 4461); Republic of 
the Ivory Coast (S/4431, 4441, 4462); 
Republic of Chad (S/4434, 4442, 4463); 
Republic of the Congo (former French 
Congo) (S/4433, 4443, 4464); Gabon 
Republic (8/4436, 4444, 4465); Central 
African Republic (S/4455, 4456, 4466). 


Meeting 892 


August 24: unanimously recommended 
to General Assembly that Republic of 
Cyprus be admitted to United Nations, 
as proposed by Ceylon and United King- 
dom (S/4458). Other documents: S/ 
4435, 4437, 4467-4469. 
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Other Council Documents 


Communication received August 26 
from President of Government of Fed- 
eration of Mali and President of Govern- 
ment of Republic of Sudan: S/4470; 
Communication of August 27 from Pres- 
ident of Council of Republic of Senegal: 
S/4470/Add. 1; Letter of August 9 from 
Secretary-General of OAS: S/4471; Let- 
ter of August 26 from Chairman of Dis- 
armament Commission: $/4473; Election 
of members of International Court of 
Justice: S/4457 (A/4449) and Corr. 1, 
S/4474 (A/4465); Summary statement 
on matters before Council, etc.: $/4422, 
4432, 4454, 4472. 


Disar t Cc 





August 16-18 
Meetings 66-70 
United Nations, N. Y. 


Considered matters under General As- 
sembly resolution 1378(XIV) and 1403 
(XIV) 1959; on August 18 adopted 
unanimously, without a vote, a draft 
resolution submitted by Ecuador, India, 
Mexico, Sweden, United Arab Republic 
and Yugoslavia (DC/180) and revised 
(DC/180/Rev. 1) to take into account a 
Canadian amendment (DC/181). The res- 
olution (DC/182/Corr. 1) recommends 
that continued efforts be made toward 
early negotiations on disarmament, that 
the Assembly at its fifteenth session give 
“earnest consideration” to question of 
disarmament, and that it continue Dis- 
armament Commission as now consti- 
tuted. 

Chairman: Luis Padilla Nervo (Mex- 
ico); Membership: all members of United 
Nations. 

Other documents: Letter of August 9 
from Chairman of Disarmament Com- 
mission: DC/176; Letter of August 13 
from First Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of USSR: DC/177; Letters of 
August 11 from: Canada, France, Italy, 
United Kingdom and United States joint- 
ly: DC/178, 179; Letter of August 26 
from Chairman of Disarmament Com- 
mission (contains text of resolution 
adopted by Commission and request to 
Secretary-General that resolution and 
relevant documents and records be trans- 
mitted to Security Council and to Gen- 
eral Assembly): S/4473, (A/4463). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 

Committee on the Right of Everyone to be 

Free from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile 
August 10, 23, 24 (closed) 


Seminars and Workshops 


Seminar on Social Welfare Administra- 
tion and Training (for social welfare 
experts from Arab states), Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 17—September 17). 


Workshop on problems of budget re- 
classification and management. Bangkok, 
Thailand, August 17-26. 
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Thirtieth session 
Documents: Resolutions: E/3422; E/ 
L.883. 


|Correction: Delete two final lines of 
paragraph on “Program Appraisal in 
Economic, Social and Human Rights 
Fields” in column 1, page 67, of UNITED 
Nations Review for September 1960, 
beginning with “phy” and ending with 
“E/3420,” and substitute: “3341-3346 
and Corr.1; E/3399; E/AC.24/L.166; E/ 
AC.24/L.173; E/3420.] 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received at United Nations Headquar- 
ters during August 1960: 

Instrument of accession to: 

Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the Specialized Agencies, 
adopted by General Assembly of United 
Nations, November 21, 1947: from 
Laos, August 9; 


Convention on Road Traffic and Pro- 
tocol concerning Countries or Territories 
at present occupied, both done at Geneva, 
September 19, 1949: from Chile, August 
10; 

European Agreement on Road Mark- 
ings, done at Geneva, December 13, 
1957: from Ghana, August 10; 

Customs Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transport of Goods under Cover 
of tTiR Carnets (TIR Convention) and 
Protocol of Signature, done at Geneva, 
January 15, 1959: from Yugoslavia, Au- 
gust 23. 

Instrument of ratification to: 

Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards, 
done at New York, June 10, 1958: 
from USSR, August 24; 

European Agreement concerning the 
International Carriage of Dangerous 
Goods by Road (apr) and Protocol of 
Signature, done at Geneva, September 
30, 1957: from Belgium, August 25. 


Tale-imarlelolarimaletoaaiale = 
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United Nations 





Bodies in C 


Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 20-DECEMBER 17 General 
Assembly, fifteenth session, Head- 
quarters. 


OcToser 6-13 Executive Committee of 
Program of UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, fourth session, Geneva. 


OcTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 4 _ Permanent 
Central Opium Board, seventy-seventh 
session; Drug Supervisory Body, fifty- 
fourth session; PCOB/DsB, twenty- 
fourth session; Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


OctosBerR 3-4 Working Party on Rural 
Electrification [Electric Power Com- 
mittee]. 


OcToBEeR 3 Timber Committee. 


OctoserR 5 Group of Experts for the 
Study of Hydroelectric Resources in 
Europe [Electric Power Committee]. 


OcrTosBerR 5-7 Electric Power Committee. 


OcTosBerR 10-21 Committee on Develop- 
ment of Trade, and Consultation on 
East-West Trade. 


OctoserR 17-21 Informal Consultation 
with Experts on Problems of Meth- 
odology of Agricultural Production 
Projections [Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems], Geneva. 


OcToBER 24-28 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Contract Practices in Engineering 
[Industry and Materials Committee]. 


OctToBER 26-28 Subcommittee on Rail 
Transport [Inland Transport Commit- 
tee]. 


OcToBER 31-NOVEMBER 4 Working Par- 
ty on Statistical Information [Inland 
Transport Committee]. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


SEPTEMBER 27-OCTOBER 8 Working 
Party on Economic Development and 
Planning, Bangkok. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


OcToBER 4-7 Preparatory Committee of 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination, thirty-ninth session, UN 
Headquarters. 


OcToBER 6-8 Program Working Party 
of Technical Assistance Board, UN 
Headquarters. 


OcroserR 10-11 Administrative Commit- 
tee on Coordination, thirty-first ses- 
sion, UN Headquarters. 


OctroserR 11-15 Technical Assistance 
Board, forty-ninth session, UN Head- 
quarters. 


OcrToBER 17-22 Symposium on Diagno- 
sis and Treatment of Acute Radia 
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tion Injury (organized by IAEA and 
WHO), Geneva. 


OcToBER 17-31 Conference on Pulp and 
Paper Development in Asia and the 
Far East (organized by ECAFE, FAO 
and UN Secretariat’s Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations), Tokyo. 


OcTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 5 FAO/ECAFE 
Expert Group on Selected Aspects of 
Agricultural Development Planning, 
Bangkok. 

OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 9 WHO/ILO Sem- 


inar on Occupational Health in West- 
ern Pacific Countries, Tokyo. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


First WEEK IN OCTOBER Board of Gov- 
ernors, Vienna. 


OcToBER 11-14 Symposium on Inelastic 
Scattering of Neutrons in Solids and 
Liquids, Vienna. 


OcToBER 17-21 Symposium on Neutron 
Pile Research, Vienna. 


OcToBER 24-27 Symposium on Chem- 
ical Effects of Nuclear Transforma- 
tions, Prague. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


OcToBER 11-17 Actuarial Subcommittee 
[Committee of Social Security Ex- 
perts], Geneva. 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 4 _ Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 20-OcCTOBER 28 Latin Amer- 
ican Conifer Study Tour and Sem- 
inar, Mexico. 


OcroperR 3-5 Fao Arabian Peninsular 
Desert Locust Control Subcommittee, 
Cairo. 


OcToBER 3-12 Working Party on Ava- 
lanches and Torrent Control [Euro- 
pean Forestry Commission], Spain. 


OcToBER 4-7 Subcommittee on Research 
[Advisory Committee on Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign], Rome. 


OcroBer 10-15 Conference for Europe, 
Rome. 


OcToBeR 10-15 Working Party on Wood 
Hydrolysis, Tokyo. 


OcToBeR 12-19 First International 
Meeting on Banana Production (or- 
ganized by FAo and Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of Sahara), Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast. 


OcToBER 17 Statistical Committee of 
Cocoa Study Group [Committee on 
Commodity Problems], Rome. 


OcToBer 17-22 Meeting of Experts on 
Production and Utilization of Sheep 
and Goats Milk in Mediterranean 
Region (organized in collaboration 
with European Association for Ani- 
mal Production), Athens. 


OcTOBER 17-22 Technical Meeting on 
Credit for Fishery Industries, Paris. 


OctoBerR 17-28 Fao Council, thirty- 
fourth session, and Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign, Rome 


OcToBER 18-19 Executive Committee 
of Cocoa Study Group [Committee 
on Commodity Problems], Rome. 


OcToBER 21-29 First Fao Technical 
Meeting on Coffee Production, A bid- 
jan. 


OcToBER 29 or 31 Fao Pulp and Paper 
Advisory Board, first session, Tokyo. 


OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 7 African For- 
estry Commission, first session, /ba- 
dan, Nigeria. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 7 International 
Advisory Committee on School Cur- 
riculum, Paris. 


OcTOBER 3-14 Technical Assistance Re- 
gional Seminar on Library Develop- 
ment in Asia, Delhi. 


OctToBeR 4-7 Central Committee of 
International Brain Research Organ- 
ization (convened by UNESCO and 
Council of International Organiza- 
tions in Medical Sciences), first ses- 
sion, Paris. 


OcToBEeR 5-6 Bureau of International 
Committee on Monuments, Artistic 
and Historical Sites and Archaeologi- 
cal Excavations, Paris. 


OctToBER 11 Committee Elected by Sev- 
enth Conference of Nongovernmental 
Organizations Approved for Consul- 
tative Arrangements (with UNESCO), 
first session, Paris. 


OCTOBER 17 and 22 Executive Commit- 
tee of International Music Council 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


OcToBER 17-22 
Congress of 
Council, Paris. 


General Assembly and 
International Music 


OcToBeR 18-22 Roundtable on Initial 
Effects of Ionizing Radiations on Liv- 
ing Cells (convened by UNESCO and 
Soviet Academy of Sciences), Mos- 
cow. 


OcToBER 19-20 Headquarters Commit- 
tee, Paris. 


OctToBeR 20-27 Administrative Com- 
mission (of Executive Board), Paris. 


OcTOBER 22 Interim Executive Commit- 
tee of International Social Science 
Council, Paris. 


OcTOBER 24-27 External Relations Com- 
mission (of Executive Board), Paris. 


OcToBER 26-28 Working Party to Make 
Selections for Catalog of Color Re- 
productions of Paintings from 1860 
to 1961, Paris. 


OcTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 10 Executive 
Board, fifty-seventh session, Paris. 


OcToBER 31-NOVEMBER 5 _Intergovern- 
mental Copyright Committee, Lon- 
don. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


OctToBEeR 12-15 (tentative) Study 
Group on Cooperation and Liberali- 
zation of European Air Transport 
(of European Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence), Paris (tentative). 


OcTOBER 18-NOVEMBER 4 or OCTOBER 
25-NOVEMBER 11 Meteorological Op- 
erational Telecommunication Net- 
work in Europe (Development/Im- 
plementation Panel), Paris. 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 18 Aijirworthiness 
Committee, Montreal. 


OcToBER 25-29 Study Group on Defi- 
nition of Non-Scheduled Flights (of 
European Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence), Lisbon (tentative). 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


OcToBER 3-8 Expert Committee on’ 
Mental Health (Program Develop- 
ment in Mental Health Field), Ge- 
neva. 


OctToBER 6-13 Seventh European Sem- 
inar for Sanitary Engineers (organ- 
ized by Europe Regional Office), 
Madrid. 


OctToBeR 10-15 Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs, Geneva. 


OcToBER 10-15 Expert Committee on 
Pulmonary Heart Disease, Geneva. 


OcToBER 17-22 Committee on _ Inter- 
national Quarantine, Geneva. 


OcToBEeR 17-29 Serminar on Occupa- 
tional Health (organized by Western 
Pacific Regional Office), Tokyo. 


OcTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 5 _ Executive 
Board, twenty-sixth session, Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


SEPTEMBER 26-OcTOBER 15 _ Regional 
Association VI (Europe), Madrid. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


SEPTEMBER 1-END OF JUNE Fifth Tar- 
iff Conference, Geneva. 


OcToBER 17-29 Committee on Balance 
of Payments Restrictions, Geneva. 


OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 19 Contracting 
Parties, seventeenth session, and 
Committee of Balance of Payments 
Restrictions, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


OctToBeER 1-5 International Council of 
Scientific Unions, Lisbon. 


OcToOBER 2-7 International Confedera- 
tion of Midwives, Congress, Rome. 


OcToBER 2-9 Inter-American Congress 
of Sanitary Engineering, Montevideo. 


OcrToBeER 2-10 International Aeronautic 
Federation, General Conference, Bar- 
celona, Spain. 


OctToBEeR 2-13 Seminar on Industrial 
Architecture, Kazimierz, Poland. 


OcToBER 3-5 Second International Road 
Safety Congress (sponsored by World 
Touring and Automobile Organiza- 
tion, Permanent International Asso- 
ciation of Road Congresses, Inter- 
national Road Federation and Inter- 
national Federation of Senior Police 
Officers), Nice, France. 


OctToBER 3-6 International Conference 
of Manufacturers, London. 
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OctoBEerR 3-6 Technical Committee 8 
(Shipbuilding Details) | International 
Organization for Standardization}, 
Diisseldorf, Federal Republic of Ger- 


many. 


OcToBER 3-6 Technical Committee 47 
(Chemistry) [International Organi- 
zation for Standardization], Rome. 


OcToBER 3-8 League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, Executive Committee, Gene- 
va. 


OcToBER 6-7 _ International Co-operative 
Women’s Guild, Congress, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


OctToBeR 7-8 Technical Committee 8/ 
SC 1 (Shipbuilding Details/Conven- 
tional Colors for Identification of 
Ship Pipelines and Conventional 
Signs for Accessories of Ship Pipe- 
lines) [International Organization for 
Standardization], Diisseldorf, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


OctoBEeR 7-22 International Union 
Against Cancer, Executive Commit- 
tee, Tokyo. 


International Union of 
Regional Conference of 


OCTOBER 8-16 
Architects, 


Latin American Sections, Buenos 


Aires. 

Octoser 10-12 Technical Committee 
86/SC 3 (Refrigeration/Testing of 
Refrigerating Systems) [Internation- 
al Organization for Standardization], 
Paris. 


OctosBer 10-13 
tive Alliance, 
Switzerland. 


International Co-opera- 
Congress, Lausanne, 


Octoser 10-14 _ International Criminal 
Police Organization, General Assem- 
bly, Washington. 


Octoper 12-13 International Theatre 
Institute, Editorial Committee, Paris. 


OctToBeR 12-14 Technical Committee 
94 (Protective Helmets) [Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion], London. 


OctoBerR 13-14 Technical Committee 
86/SC 4 (Refrigeration/Testing of 
Refrigerant Compressors) [Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion], Paris. 


OcToBER 15-19 International Federation 
of Workers’ Travel Associations, Gen- 
eral Conference, Castiglione, Italy. 


OctoBer 17-18 Technical Committee 
86/SC 5 (Refrigeration/Construction 
and Testing of Household Refriger- 
ators) |International Organization for 
Standardization], Paris. 


OctToBerR 18-20 International Federa- 
tion of Surgical Colleges, London. 


OctoBer 19-20 Technical Committee 
86/SC 6 (Refrigeration/Testing of 
Factory-Assembled Air-Conditioning 
Units) [International Organization 
for Standardization], Paris. 


OctoBeEeR 27-29 Dairy Society Interna- 
tional, Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, United States. 


OcToBER 28-NOVEMBER 6 Boy Scouts 
International Bureau, International 
training Advisory Committee, Porto 
Allegre, Brazil. 


OcToBER 28-NOVEMBER 6 Boy Scouts 
International Bureau, “Training the 
Team” Course and Western Hemi- 
sphere Training Conference, Porto 
Allegre, Brazil. 


OcToBER 30-NOVEMBER 4 Boy Scouts 
International Bureau, Far East Re- 
gional Conference, Burma. 





Security Council 


and OAS Decision 


(Continued from page 69) 


the United States and, “what is more 
important,” Venezuela agreed with it. 

Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
said that the Security Council should 
approve the Soviet draft resolution 
since such action would not only con- 
form with the provisions of Article 
53 but would also strengthen, with 
the authority of the United Nations, 
the position taken by the oas. “We 
cannot subscribe to the opinion that 
‘enforcement action’ mentioned in the 
Charter refers only to the use of mili- 
tary force,” he said. “The right to 
use armed force in action with respect 
to a threat to the peace is given 
solely to the Security Council accord- 
ing to the provisions of Chapter VII of 
the Charter. Nothing in the whole of 
the Charter gives this right to any 
kind of regional arrangement or organ- 
zation. Therefore if the case of the 
use of force has to be excluded from 
the scope of Article 53, the question 
arises: what kind of actions or sanc- 
tions could the authors of the Charter 
have had in mind when drafting Article 
53? Clearly, they meant all sanctions 
short of military action.” 

Sanctions or enforcement measures 
of an economic or political character 
can be initiated by the Security Coun- 
cil itself (Article 41) or by regional 
arrangements (Article 52), and, in 
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the latter case, these sanctions “or, as 
they are called in the Charter, enforce- 
ment actions” have to have the ap- 
proval of the Security Council, Mr. 
Lewandowski said. 


In the opinion of Mongi Slim, of 
Tunisia, the OAs decision involves non- 
military measures adopted by members 
of the organization against one of its 
members. “The position would have 


been different, in our view, if it 
had involved measures adopted against 
a state which was not a member of 
the regional organization,” Mr. Slim 
said. He favored the joint draft resolu- 
tion of Argentina, Ecuador and the 
United States. 

Mr. Ortona, of Italy, said that the 
procedure of the oas of keeping the 
Security Council informed appeared 
to be not only in full conformity with 
Article 54 but also, in the case under 
consideration, to be very proper and 
adequate in order to achieve “a highly 
welcome and, indeed, necessary co- 
ordination between the two organiza- 
tional levels, the regional level and 
the universal level.” And he said, “In 
the specific case under consideration 
we have many doubts as to the ap- 
plicability of Article 53 of the Charter 
because of the very nature of the 
measures adopted by the Organization 
of American States. We are very 
much inclined to consider the sphere 
of applicability of Article 53 limited 
to those measures which could not 
be legitimately adopted by any state 
except on the basis of a Security 
Council resolution.” 


Mr. Kuznetsov, in a second inter- 
vention, pointed out that in the oas 
decision provision is made for sever- 
ance by all members of the organiza- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic and for partial 
interruption of economic relations. 
This sort of enforcement action is 
provided for in Article 41 of the 
Charter, he said, as measures which 
are not connected with the utilization 
of armed force and which may be 
applied by the Security Council in 
the case of a threat to peace, viola- 
tion of peace or act of aggression. 

These are enforcement measures 
“by their very nature, because they 
are utilized by the Security Council 
precisely for the purpose of forcing 
an aggressor to halt his aggressive ac- 
tions against another state and thereby 
to avert aggression in the future,” Mr. 
Kuznetsov declared. He asked, “How 
then in the light of that can one assert 
that the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions and the interruption of eco- 
nomic relations do not constitute en- 
forcemént action?” 

At the request of Mr. Correa, all 
members of the Council agreed to give 
priority in the voting to the joint 
draft resolution sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Ecuador and the United States. 
Recorded in favor were Argentina, 
Ceylon, China, Ecuador, France, Italy, 
Tunisia, United Kingdom and United 
States. There was none opposed. Po- 
land and the USSR abstained. The 
Soviet draft resolution was not pressed 
to a vote. 
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